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IS TURKEY PROGRESSING ? 


Europe has been so much imbued with erroneous ideas on 
the general condition of affairs in Turkey, that the question 
which forms the title of this article would hardly seem open 
to any answer but a negative. Western people are accus- 
tomed to consider Turkey as a barbarous land full of all 
sorts of horrors; the Turks themselves as an uncivilized 
people, without any capacity for entering on the path of 
European nations, and the Turkish Government as a 
mixture of ignorance and fanaticism, capable of any misdeed 
that can be imagined. The most extravagant ideas about 
Turkey find credence in a Public that has no other source 
of information than the Press, which in many cases is, un- 
fortunately, wanting in original information, and sometimes 
lies in the hands of persons to whose interest it is to 
prevent the truth from becoming known, and thus, in both 
cases, only contributes to increase the false and sensational 
ideas already prevailing in Europe. As the logical con- 
sequence of these unfounded notions, Turkey is judged as a 
state condemned to perish sooner or later; even its rights 
to independence and self-defence are sometimes denied, 


ce 


and the gloomy title of ‘‘sick man,” an invention of 
Turkey's worst foes, is received by her truest but ignorant 
friends as a happy expression to describe the actual state of 
things in this country. The prevalence of these false ideas 
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about Turkey, so little in accordance with the general good 
sense and truth-searching qualities of the English Public, 
makes it a necessity to show in a brief and concise summary 
the amount of progress affected in Turkey since first the 
period of reform set in, and more especially during the 
reign of His Imperial Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid II. It will 
be seen by this summary that the “sick man” is not so 
very near his grave -after all, and that the “unspeakable 
Turk” is not so much a disgrace to the civilized world as 
must have been thought when that phrase was first 
launched. 

The vast amount of progress made by Turkey during this 
present century is especially apparent when the present 
state of public instruction in that country is compared with 
what existed in former times. Until the beginning of this 
century the organization of public instruction was very 
defective and unsystematic. In those days there were but 
two kinds of schools, viz., the Elementary ‘ Mahalleh ” 
(ward) schools, where only the reading of the Koran with 
the principles of the Mussulman religion were taught, and the 
“ Medressehs ” or higher schools, where a kind of scholastic 
education, comprising Arabic, Commentaries on the Koran, 
the Sayings of the Prophet, Mahommedan Law and Jurispru- 
dence, Literature, Physics, and Philosophy, was given to the 
students. These ‘‘ Medressehs ” were especially created for 
the training of the ‘‘‘Ulemas” who afterwards were to occupy 
the religious and judicial and some municipal posts ; many 
civil functionaries, however, also acquired, in their ranks, the 
degree of instruction attainable at the time. Inthis system 
of teaching there was little room for the exact sciences, and 
technical instruction was totally wanting. Private instruc- 
tion certainly supplied, in some respects, the want of 
material and positive learning ; but the mass of the people 
were very much wanting in general information, and, if 
Turkish literature made considerable progress among the 
higher classes, little was made in the propagation cf 


scientific knowledge. 
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Military reforms under Selim III. and Mahmoud II. 
necessitated the creation of some institutions for teaching 
the military and medical sciences, and thus the High Military 
College, ‘‘ Mektébi Harbieh,” the Artillery and the Military 
Medical Schools, were created. In addition to this, “ Ida- 
dieh” schools, to prepare pupils for the instruction given in 
these newly-created institutions, were inaugurated in Con- 
stantinople and the chief towns of the seven army corps. 
Mahmoud II. founded also a Naval College where the 
English language was, and is yet, taught besides Turkish. 
These four institutions are still existing, and the Harbieh 
school includes a special section for the higher education and 
training of Staff officers. They contain, together with their 
“Tdadieh” or preparatory schools, nearly 10,000 students. 
The Military Medical school has also a section for the 
instruction of veterinary surgeons. 

Under the reign of Sultan ‘Abdul Mejid, the father of 
His Majesty the present Sultan, serious attempts were 
made to institute throughout the Empire a regular system 
of instruction, and, in consequence, schools called ‘“ Rush- 
dieh,” where Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and the elements of 
the necessary sciences are taught, were created by hundreds 
in the capital and the provinces. : 

The Egyptian, Cretan, Montenegrin and Syrian diffi- 
culties, and the Crimean War and other events of the two 
reigns of ‘Abdul Mejid and ‘Abdul ‘Aziz prevented Turkey 
from making much advance in intellectual development. 
The reign of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz saw the creation of another kind 
of “ Rushdieh ” schools under military supervision. These 
military ‘“‘ Rushdiehs” are scattered over all parts of the 
Empire, and their number has been considerably increased 
by His Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid II. More than gooo pupils 
go there to get a solid elementary education. 

During this reign, also, a college was founded in Pera on 
the type of French Lyceums. In this college, called 
‘‘ Sultdnieh ” school, French is compulsory and a scientific 
education is given by French instructors in their own 
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language. Besides French and sciences, Turkish literature, 
Arabic and Persian are taught, and there are also pro- 
fessorial chairs for Greek, Armenian, German, English and 
Italian. There are more than 800 pupils in this institu- 
tion. 

The ‘“Mektébi Sanayi,” a technical and_ professional 
institution established in Constantinople, contains 400 young 
men learning some useful trade, and many chief towns of 
vilayets possess similar institutions. 

At the same time another high school was created to 
train the “ ‘Ulema” candidates for the Sheri’ magistracy. 
This college, called “ Mektebi Newab” (school for Sheri 
magistrates), is a very important establishment, where the 
Mahomedan law and jurisprudence are taught by the 
most prominent members of the ‘‘ ‘Ulema”’ class. 

His present Majesty, ‘Abdul Hamid II., has always been 
a sincere partisan of the diffusion of knowledge, and in 
spite of tremendous political and social difficulties, his reign 
eclipses the preceding one in this respect as well as in all 
other matters connected with public prosperity and progress 
Even the horrors of an unfortunate war were not allowed 
by this energetic sovereign to be a serious obstacle to the 
execution of his educational designs, which he wisely con- 
siders to be the best means of regenerating Turkey. 

The educational policy of His Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid 
began by a master stroke. During the dreadful time of 
war, when the Russians were approaching Adrianople, 

H.I.M. thought of founding the ‘ Mulkieh” school, a 
preparatory college for the Civil Service. This watchful- 
ness for the education of the people, when all the powers of 
the State were absorbed by the great struggle of 1877-78, 
was conceived in the same spirit as the policy of the 
Prussian Monarchy after Jena, and which set free the 
German Fatherland from the Napoleonic oppression. 

The ‘ Mulkieh” school contained at first five classes, 
three lower and two higher, in which Turkish and French, 

Mathematics, Natural Science, Geography, General and 
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Ottoman History, Political Economy, International Law, 
Civil and Administrative Laws, and Finances, besides 
some other sciences, were taught to the pupils, who were 
destined to occupy the posts of Sub-governors, Vice-Con- 
suls, Secretaries of Legation and Embassy, Auditors to the 
Council of State, ete. At the present time more than two 
hundred “ Mulkieh ” scholars might be named, who, having 
finished their studies, have been admitted to different State 
functions, and some of whom occupy exalted positions. 
Even in the Palace many dignitaries owe their position to 
qualifications which they had acquired as students of this 
college, and they have always been subject to special 
regard from His Imperial Majesty, who took the school 
under his high protection from its foundation. Afterwards 
some changes advantageous to the school were introduced, 
such as the addition of the Arabic and Persian languages, 
and the compuisory study of Greek and Armenian, for at 
least five scholars in each class, a very intelligent and useful 
measure, due solely to the initiative of His Majesty. 
These and other improvements necessitated the creation of 
two other classes, one higher and the other lower. It is 
hardly necessary to state that this school is open to all 
Ottoman subjects, without any distinction of religion or 
race. 

His Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid has shown equal thoughtful- 
ness for the legal profession, by founding. a Law School in 
the capital. This school has four classes, and the scholars 
who are successful in the examinations are received, after a 
short course in the Tribunals, as Assistant Judges in the 
first instance, Deputy Procurators-General, Judges of In- 
struction, Presidents of the Provincial Courts of First 
Instance, and are also allowed to exercise the profession of 
advocates. 

This Law School is a most important institution, and is 
of great use in raising the moral standing and professional 
knowledge of the Turkish magistracy. 

Another preparatory school in the style of the lower 
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classes of ‘“‘ Mulkieh,” a special school for the blind and the 
dumb, a school for the Fine Arts, for ‘‘ Mines and Forests,” 
special classes for Civil Engineers joined to the Artillery 
College, special classes for Merchant Captains joined to 
the Naval School, Agricultural schools in Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Salonika, and Brussa, with model-farms, two 
Trade schools for poor girls in Constantinople, and 
several similar institutions, are samples of the Imperial 
activity, proving how much care H.I.M. takes to advance 
the moral and material well-being of his subjects. 

The limits of a summary do not permit of a full descrip- 
tion of these very interesting institutions. I hope to 
have the opportunity to give further details in a future 
article on Turkish Progress; but I cannot leave this 
subject without a few words on the firm basis that has been 
laid for the diffusion of instruction in the vast Ottoman 
Dominion. To start with, funds were necessary for such a 
serious work; and H.I.M. found two sources of revenue 
of such a nature that, growing and increasing by them- 
selves, there is no further need for Government subsidies 
on behalf of public instruction. 

These sources of revenue are: 1st, The pious founda- 
tions (Evkaf) whose maintenance is no more necessary ; as 
for example, the endowments for the maintenance of a 
mosque that is no more in existence, etc. The basis of 
such endowments. being real estate, this revenue is capable 
of great expansion, landed property at the present time 
being at its very lowest value in most parts of the Empire. 
2nd, The third part of the 15 per cent. by which the tithe 
has been increased. This revenue is also of an expansive 
nature, as is seen by the increase of the State revenues 
wherever railways have been constructed and pushed on 
into the interior of the country. 

With the new income the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was able to endow many chief towns of the provinces 


and Livas (a subdivision of the province) with a prepara- 
tory school, where Mahommedans and non-Mahommedans 
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are admitted on perfectly equal terms. Their numbers 
continue to increase. As to primary education, it is 
difficult to say exactly the number of the schools founded ; 
but it is estimated that, with those enumerated, 2000 schools 
with far more than 100,000 pupils, have been instituted in 
the sixteen years of His Majesty’s reign. 

Reforms effected in the Turkish administration since the 
promulgation of the “ Tanzimat” (reforms) by the Sultan 
‘Abdul Mejid, and especially during the benevolent and 
intelligent reign of the present Sultan, are too evident and 
visible to need any demonstration. Under the ‘‘ Tanzimat,” 
not only the Ottoman Government, but also Ottoman society 
underwent a complete change; and in a comparatively 
short time Turkey, excluded until then from European 
public life, acquired a dignified position among civilized 
nations. This spirit of essential reform exhibited by ‘Abdul 
Mejid has found a zealous supporter in his august son, 
and changes have been realized which can be compared 
only to the work of Peter the Great, which it may be 
considered they have surpassed, owing to their sincerity 
and the profound influence they have had on the mass of 
the people. 

Turkey has always distinguished itself by’ its religious 
tolerance and mild treatment of conquered nations. When 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew was considered a pious 
act, and in every part of Europe “ autos-da-fé" were 
thought the best safeguard of religion, the ancestors of His 
Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid thought it a sovereign duty to assure 
by edicts and charters, the free exercise of the different 
religions in Turkey, and grant to the non-Mussulman com- 
munities these privileges, which, it is true, tend to form 
States within States, but which establish also an admir- 
able equilibrium between the different nationalities which 
lie in perfect peace under the Ottoman sceptre. 

‘“‘Tanzimat’’ and the subsequent special laws regulated 
the constitution of the non-Mussulman communities ; and 
everybody knows now that His Majesty the present Sultan 
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has always been the great protector and partisan of this 
tolerant policy. I do not enlarge upon facts which ought 
to be universally known and appreciated, and which do the 
greatest honour to the wise and merciful sovereign who 
knows how to be the true father of his people. 

The civil equality enjoyed by non-Mussulmans since the 
foundation of the Empire has been extended to political 
matters also. It can be said with truth that Turkey is one 
of the few States where religious differences are not con- 
sidered as obstacles to the perfect political equality of the 
citizens. After the ‘“‘Tanzimat” this equality was more 
conspicuous. Non-Mussulmans not only kept and ex- 
tended their ancient privileges, making their condition in 
some respects superior even to those of the Mahommedans ; 
but they gained also all the rights proper to a dominating 
faction. They are received in civil functions, where from 
the beginning many of them attained exalted positions, 
such as those of Secretary of State, Director-General, Under 
Secretary of State, Governor-General, Ambassador, etc. If 
they are exempt from military service and are obliged 
instead of it to pay the Government a small sum, totally 
disproportionate to the blood tax imposed upon the 
Mussulman people of the Empire, that is a defect the 
burden of which is felt only by the latter, and the non- 
Mussulman, get nothing but profit from it. Notwithstand- 
ing this ineligibility, the Military Medical College is open to 
all classes of Ottoman subjects, there are many non-Mussul- 
man military doctors and surgeons in the army, and they 
are completely in the same position as their Mussulman 
colleagues. 


The councils of the Empire are mixed assemblies, where 
all classes of Ottoman subjects are represented. The 
Council of State contains many members of different 
religious communities, and in the ‘“Idareh” (adminis- 
trative) councils of provinces, Livas and Cazas, the half of 
the elected members must by law always belsng to the 
non-Mussulman communities of these localities. As the dif- 
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ferent religious chiefs of the same are natural members of 
these councils, it happens many times that against a Sheri’ 
judge and mufti there are four or five spiritual chiefs of 
non-Mussulman people, which, although in minority in the 
province, acquire a predominant voice in the administ'rative 
councils, That is an interesting organization not well 
known in Europe, which by its liberality rivals the most 
perfect systems of provincial administration. Except Crete 
and Samos, in every part of the Ottoman Empire the 
Mussulman population is in a great majority, and even in 
the Macedonian and other similar districts more than half 
of the inhabitants are Mahommedans. For this reason the 
present organization of the provincial administration is 
totally advantageous to the non-Mussulman communities ; 
and in Crete and Samos special laws insure a majority in 
councils to the Greek population. 

The administration of justice in Turkey has also im- 
proved very much during the last three reigns. Before the 
reforms, Turkey had only “ Sheri’” tribunals ; these were 
charged with all kinds of jurisdiction, civil, penal, and 
conimercial, but being at the same time affected by the 
religious matters of the Mussulman communities, judges 
were naturally of the “ ‘Ulema’”’ class, and non-Mussulman as 
well as Mahommedan civilians were excluded from the magis- 
tracy. The procedure then used was rather summary, and 
sometimes did not suffice for the requirements of modern 
needs, and some necessary legal arrangements were totally 
wanting, especially those in connection with commerce. 

A complete organization of the Department of Justice was 
felt necessary to establish a perfect equality with the non- 
Mussulman subjects of the Empire and to satisfy the want 
of existing laws in connection with modern requirements. 
First the Government began with the penal law, adopting 
a law nearly derived from the French Code pénal, and 
creating everywhere correctional and criminal Courts 
totally independent of the Religious Department. After- 
wards Commercial Laws, derived also from the French 
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“Code de Commerce” and “ Code de Commerce Mari- 
time,’ were adopted, and commercial tribunals were 
instituted. With the publication of the ‘ Mejelleh” 
by a special commission composed of the most eminent 
jurists of the Empire, the matters of the civil law also 
had been committed to the care of newly instituted civil 
tribunals, and the Sheri’ tribunals remained, with their 
attributes, as regard marriage, divorce, succession, wills, etc., 
which are considered in Turkey as coming under Ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, and in this quality left in what concerns 
the non-Mussulmans to their respective patriarchates and 
community councils. Under the reign of ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, the 
new penal, commercial, and civil tribunals divided into 
Courts of First Instance, Appeal and Cassation, jurisdiction 
was committed to the charge of the newly-created Ministry 
of Justice, and the magistracy became an open career for all 
the citizens of the Ottoman dominions. 

The reign of His Majesty the Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid has 
witnessed the most effective improvements in this respect. 
The re-organization of Provincial Tribunals, the nomina- 
tion of Procurators- and Advocates-General, the establish- 
ment of a regular system of advancement for judges, and a 
firm guarantee insuring their trustworthiness and impar- 
tiality, the institution of Criminal and Civil procedures, 
are samples of this reforming policy applied to the adminis- 
tration of justice, besides the creation of a Law School 
destined to furnish the Department of Justice with able and 
well-instructed functionaries. 

The re-organization of the Police took place during this 
reign, which has witnessed so many acts for the welfare of 
the Ottoman people. The ancient confusion between the 
duties of the police, gendarmerie and department of penal 


jurisdiction ceased, and the gendarmerie as an armed force 
being attached to the War Department, the Ministry of 
Police remained with its essential attributes with regard to 
public safety. Much has been and is still being said about the 
insecurity prevailing in Turkey. It is, however, never men- 
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tioned that Constantinople is one of the great cities of the 
world where the number of committed crimes is relatively 
very small, and that the Ottoman provinces, if we pay regard 
to their great extent, and their sparse population, can also 
be considered very safe. The average rate of crime in 
London and Paris is much above that of Constantinople, 
and the few cases of brigandage which created such a dis- 
turbance in the European Press are as nothing compared 
to what occurs in the United States, or in other .countries 
which as regards scarcity of population and other circum- 
stances are situated similarly to Turkey. 

The great financial improvement effectually realized 
during the present reign need hardly be pointed out. 
Everyone knows what immense progress Turkish finance 
has made during late years. When His Majesty ‘Abdul 
Hamid ascended the throne of his fathers Turkey was a 
bankrupt State, her sources of revenue were altered and 
the dangers of a great war threatened the country. This 
war soon broke out and undermined still more these sources 
by wresting from Turkey many fertile and productive 
provinces as the price of peace, and creating a new debt of 
thirty million pounds, besides obliging the Ottoman 
Treasury to pay Russia an enormous war indemnity. The 
case was desperate, and a really firm hand was needed to 
change a state of things apparently without any possible 
hope of improvement. Everybody knows what His 
Majesty did in this emergency. The debts of the Empire 
were classed under various heads and reduced to an amount 
in accordance with equity and without usury ; an adminis- 
tration totally in European hands and comprising the 
delegates of the Ottoman bondholders was instituted and 
charged with paying off the mortgages and interests of this 
debt ; different revenues of the Empire were assigned to | 
this administration of the Public Debt, and the Turkish 
Government acted in this transaction with so much good 
faith, that Turkey replaced the annual tribute that Bulgaria 
owes to the sovereign Treasury according to the Berlin 
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Treaty, being included among the ceded revenues, by a part 
of the Customs revenue, and did not attempt to damage 
her creditors in spite of all the fault being on the side of 
their respective Governments. Now Turkish bonds are 
among the most secure in Europe, and Turkey can borrow 
money at 5 per cent. interest when in former times it could 
not do so at the rate of 12 per cent. The actual con- 
solidated and other debts of the Empire, which amount to 
a capital of one hundred and ten million pounds, are com- 
paratively small, and with the present system of mortgage 
will be totally paid in a short space of time. 

Since the accession of his Majesty many heavy taxes 
have been abolished or diminished, and in spite of this the 
general revenues of the Empire show a remarkable tendency 
to increase. The receipts, which fell after the war to nearly 
eleven million pounds, now reach sixteen millions, and in 
spite of the extraordinary expenses caused by the adoption 
of a new style of rifle, and the completing of all the war 
material and the execution of the military reorganization, 
the Treasury Department has paid many of its old debts. 
For example, the annuities of the war indemnity, a sum of 
£350,000, are now punctually paid, and in the present un- 
favourable state of Russian finance, that is an important 
sum on which Russians can rely with confidence. 

This improvement in finances is the natural consequence 
of the general prosperity which begins to prevail in Turkey. 
Means of communication have been considerably increased 
during the present reign. The junction of the Ottoman, 
Bulgarian, and Servian railways, by the construction of the 
two lines from Bellowa to Vakarel, and from Uskub to 
Vrania, has put the two great ports of Constantinople and 
Salonika in direct communication with Europe. A line 
from Salonika to Monastir is in course of construction, 
which will form an easy mode of transport for the products 
of Albania, and which, with its branches, will reach the 
shores of the Adriatic. The projected Dedeh-Agach- 
Salonika line will benefit a country as large as Belgium 
with the blessings of a rapid and easy means of transport 
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and communication. In Asia Minor, the Smyrna-Cassaba 
and Smyrna-Aidin lines, two very important English 
enterprises, have been most successful, and with new 
branches more than doubled. A line from Ismid to 
Angora is in course of construction, and will at no distant 
period be completed. A small line from Mudania to 
Brussa also is in course of construction, and a concession 
has been granted for a line from the shore of the Sea of 
Marmara to Iconium (Coniat), and the construction of 
several other very interesting railway lines is projected. 
A small line from the port of Messina to Adana promises, 
if extended, to be a great source of prosperity to the 
southern and central parts of Asia Minor. 

In Syria the Jaffa-Jerusalem line is in course of construc- 
tion; a steam tramway line from Beyrout to Damascus and 
Hauran will soon be commenced, and an English company 
has recently obtained the concession for the Syrian railways 
of the Acka-Damascus-Hauran-Haifa regions. Besides 
these railway lines, many thousand kilometres of paved roads 
have been finished, and are a great aid to communication. 

His Majesty ‘Abdul Hamid has granted many other 
useful concessions to European capitalists, as for example, 
those of the waterworks, quays, and gas-lighting of Con- 
stantinople, the quays of Beyrout, the tramways of Damas- 
cus and other towns, the irrigation of plains, the drainage 
of marshes, the establishment of factories and manufactures. 

All these factors have naturally greatly benefited com- 
merce and agriculture, which will in time be a great source 
of wealth to the Ottoman people. The import and export 
trade of Turkey is increasing in a remarkable manner. 
The tonnage of the ships anchored in the harbours, and the 
returns of the Custom House are the best proofs of the in- 
crease of the national wealth under the present reign ; but 
another is also to be seen in the enormous increase in 
the value of land in the. commercial cities of the Empire. 
The Ottoman Government does its best to improve 
agriculture, and the creation of model farms, besides the 
foundation of an Agricultural Bank, have done much to 
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enable the peasants to obtain the necessary knowledge and 
capital. I hope in a future article to be able to quote 
figures that will prove more eloquent than all the systematic 
detractions of Turkey’s interested enemies. 

The fighting resources of Turkey, completely disorganized 
after the last Russian War, have not escaped the all-reform- 
ing vigilance of His Majesty the Sultan, whose first atten- 
tion was given to the Army and Navy; the Turkish fleet 
has been strengthened by the addition of a great number of 
torpedo-boats. The army has been reorganized on the 
Prussian system, the best known; the stock of artillery, 
greatly diminished by the war, has been replenished by the 
acquisition of hundreds of new Krupp and Canet guns, and 
a new magazine rifle has been adopted. Now Turkey is 
able to place 500,000 well-equipped soldiers under arms, 
besides the Kurd Cavalry which is being organized, and will 
prove a large auxiliary force. Every year Turkey is sending 
officers and civilians to different European countries to 
acquire experience and perfect themselves in their respective 
branches, and those, on their return, are always named to 
such posts as will enable them to make the most profitable 
use of their knowledge. 

Everybody who investigates the actual conditions of 
Turkey in an impartial spirit will see that this country is in 
a period of transition and development. What it needs is 
peace ; peace, for the maintenance of which His Majesty 
‘Abdul Hamid has made such signal efforts and sacrifices, 
benefiting by this, not only his own country, but also nearly 
all European nations. This is one of the merits of this 
truly great sovereign, and there is no doubt that impartial 
history will take account of it. As to Turkey, we must 
only say that in every respect it is not an insignificant 
quantity in the general economy of Europe, and _ its 
claims to be ranked as a great and progressive Power are 
more serious than many partial judges are inclined to admit. 


IprAHIM HAKKI. 


Constantinople, 5th March, 1892. 
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NOTES ON THE DISCOVERY OF MORE THAN 
TWO HUNDRED ANCIENT ARTIFICIAL 
CAVES NEAR TOKYO. 


By Suocoro Tsusor, (RIGAKUSHI). 


In the summer of 1887, I visited a village called Kita- 
Yoshimi (now called Nishi-Yoshimi), about 30 miles north- 
west of Tokyo, in order to re-examine some ancient 
artificial caves I had already seen a few years before. As 
their number did not exceed 20, their sketches and 
measurements were easily taken, in less time than I 
expected. I spent my remaining time in examining the 
position and arrangement of the caves. I was inclined 
to think, by comparing them with those of similar caves in 
other parts of Japan, that more caves must still be hidden 
beneath the surface-earth of the hill, on which the ones 
already known were scattered irregularly. In one place, 
two or three caves were seen side by side ; in another, three 
or four were found with definite distances between them ; 
while isolated ones were not wanting. Though I could not 
positively declare that there must be more caves to fill up 
the spaces between those already exposed, yet probability 
and analogy compelled me to make special researches. 
The place had already been visited by many archzolo- 
gists, both Japanese and foreign: among the former, by 
Messrs. K. Kashiwagi, O. Uchéyama, and T. Negishi, and 
among the latter, by Professor E. S. Morse and Mr. 
Henry von Siebold. Most likely, these learned persons 
also had thought, as I have just stated, that I did: but 
circumstances prevented them from determining the matter 
personally. Thus the interesting work fell into my hands. 
With the permission of the owners of the land, workmen 
were hired, and were set, under my orders, to dig out the 
trees and shrubs, and remove the surface-earth from spots 
giving some indications of yet undiscovered caves. My 
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anticipations turned out correct. To our great satisfaction, 
the entrances of several caves were soon found. This was on 
the 6th of August. I thereupon changed my original plan, 
and resolved to stay longer and to make further researches. 

The hill itself is of greyish tufaceous sandstone ; and 
the surface earth is blackish soil ; so it is easy to distinguish 
one from the other. By removing the earth, that filled the 
newly found entrances, chambers were discovered similar to 
those in the already known caves, though with some 
differences in detail. The excitement of the workmen was 
very great. Love of money and curiosity added vigour to 
their arms, and one cave after another was found in rapid 
succession. Hidden caves were sought, at first, only in 
spaces between two known caves, whose distance seemed to 
be somewhat greater than that between other caves placed 
side by side; but the horizontal spreading of the roots of 
trees, and the hollow sound produced by heavy stamping of 
feet, soon suggested the probable existence of many others. 

After making sure that the research would be fruitful, I 
reported the matter to the Imperial University of Japan, 
and asked pecuniary assistance, to complete the discovery. 
My hopes were fulfilled ; and the necessary sum of money was 
put at my disposal. I increased the number of workmen, 
and ordered them to uncover a portion of the hill, from its 
top down to its foot, by removing the  surface-earth, 
together with the plants growing in it. We seemed no 
longer searching for caves ; but the caves might be said to 
show themselves of their own accord. When the part of 
the hill was thus entirely denuded, a great number of caves 
were exposed to view. Before my research, the number of 
caves known was, as I said, not more than 20; but now the 


number came up to 237. The aspect of this part of the 
hill was totally changed. Formerly, like other parts of the 
hill, this also was thickly covered with trees, shrubs, ferns 
and grasses, and only a few caves could be seen from a dis- 
tance of 20 metres from the foot of the hill. Now, the 
exposed part is nothing but a huge block of tufaceous sand- 
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stone, thickly covered with caves, readily distinguishable 
even at the distance of half a mile. 

As the sloping surface of the hill is uneven, the openings 
to the caves are not always quite distinct. In many cases, 
they turn inwards insensibly, to form the sides of the 
passage-ways that connect the chambers with the exterior. 
A passage-way consists of two portions, inner and outer. 
In general, the outer portion is one metre in height, width 
and length; and its floor gradually rises towards the inner 
passage-way. The roof and side walls of that portion are 
either flat or slightly concave. Generally, the former is 
horizontal, and the latter converging upwards. The 
vertical section through them, therefore, is somewhat like 
the lower half of the capital letter A. In rare cases, the 
roof of this portion is again divided into two parts of 
different levels, the inner part being placed about 10 c.m. 
below the outer. 

The inward courses of the roof and the side walls of the 
outer portion of the passage-way are abruptly stopped by a 
sort of diaphragm. This forms the inner portion of the 
passage-way. Here, the roof is about 15. c.m. lower, and 
the side walls are also about 15 c.m. nearer the long axial 
line of both these passage-ways. Generally, the floor of the 
inner portion is continuous with that of the outer; but in 
some cases, the former is about 15 c.m. higher than the 
latter. At the junction of the two portions, in the direction 
of the front face of the diaphragm, is found a groove on 
the floor, or grooves on the side walls and the roof, 
apparently intended for keeping some kind of doors in 
their places. In some cases again, at the foot of a 
diaphragm, along each side wall of the outer portion of 
the passage-way, is found a projection of about 30 c.m. 
long, and 15 c.m. high, with a width equal to the distance 
between the walls of the same side of the two portions. 
The thickness of the diaphragm, or the length of the inner 
portion, is generally one metre, or but little less. 

By going into the passage-way with our bodies bent, 
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we enter a chamber which widens on both sides, either 
equally or unequally, and whose roof is, more or less, higher 
than that of the passage-way. As light comes only from 
the entrance, through the narrow and low passage-way, the 
interior of the chamber at first is very dark. Yet, after 
a while, the floor, the back and side walls, the roof and the 
front wall gradually begin to be dimly seen. The eye, 
accustomed to the weak light after a few minutes’ stay, 
enables us to recognize even rudely scratched lines on a 
wall. The finished chambers are rectangular in their 
plans. They are generally 2 m. or 2} m. square, though 
larger ones are by no means rare. I say finished chambers, 
because there are many which seem to have been left 
unfinished. These are irregular in form and rough in 
execution. Leaving a description of these unfinished 
chambers for a subsequent part of this paper, I will here 
speak only of the finished ones. The roof of the chamber 
forms a dome, the apex of which is little less than 2 m. 
distant from the floor. Except in one case, there exists 
no precise demarcation between it and the walls below. 
Even in this exception, the demarcation is but partial, being 
found only at the upper part of the back wall. The surface 
of the dome is generally plain, but in some cases lines are 
drawn from the four corners towards the apex, presenting 
the appearance of a continuation of the dihedral angles 
formed by the meeting of each of the two neighbouring 
walls below. In one case, at the middle of the dome is 
found a rectangular depression 40 c.m. wide, 1} m. long 
and about 2 c.m. deep. Into the walls of some caves are 
cut shelves of different descriptions and holes of varying 
depth. The latter constructions seem to have been 
intended for receiving the ends of horizontal poles; for 
two holes are always found at the corresponding points on 
the opposite walls, generally about 14 m. above the floor. 
In general, the floor of the chamber is continuous with 
that of the inner portion of the passage-way ; but in some 
cases the former is about 15 c.m. higher than the latter; 
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and in rarer cases, the floor of the inner portion of the 
passage-way is raised about 10 c.m. above that of the 
chamber and the outer portion, as if a rock of that thick- 
ness had been placed over the floor, which is continuous 
throughout the passage-way and the chamber. Like that 
of the passage-way, the floor of the chamber inclines 
upwards towards the back wall. It rarely extends through- 
out a chamber as one plane, for almost all the chambers 
are provided with one, two, or three bed-like constructions. 
The number of these varies according to the size of the 
chambers, or I had better say that a chamber varies in 
size according to the number of the bed-like constructions, 
to contain which, probably, it was originally excavated. 
This construction, which, for the sake of brevity, I will 
hereafter call a bed, is always placed along a wall. In 
general, a bed is about 2 m. long, 1 m. wide, and 
15 c.m. high. It has often a vertical rim of about 15 c.m. 
in width and 15 c.m. or more in height, along its free 
margin ; and in rare cases such arim is raised directly from 
the floor, forming the space between it and the nearer 
wall, like that of the upper part of a rimmed bed. Ina 
few cases, a bed hasa rectangular elevation at one end along 
a wall. Its width is the same as that of the bed on which 
it is formed ; its height is about 30 c.m.; and the distance 
between its free margin and the wall, measured in the 
direction of the length of the bed, is also about 30 c.m. 
In one case, a kind of bed, marked only by a raised rim on 
the floor, is divided unequally by a secondary rim placed at 
right angles to the principal one. 

When there is only one bed in a chamber, its position is 
either along a side or a back wall. When a chamber has 
two beds, the latter may be found either along two side 
walls, or one along a side wall and the other along the 
back wall. For three beds in a chamber, there is but one 
way of arrangement. They are placed along the back and 
two side walls, in such a manner that their free margins, 
together, present the form of the Greek letter 7. A rim 
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of a bed is often notched and only rarely pierced through, 
close to its one extremity, apparently for the purpose of 
sweeping out dust or letting out water. Sometimes a 
chamber or a passage-way has a system of furrows either 
along the foot of the walls or along the median line, un- 
doubtedly intended for carrying off moisture and keeping 
the chamber dry. All the projections and elevations, above 
mentioned, are made not by putting separate pieces of 
stones on the spots, but by leaving the rocks of these parts 
uncut. Thus every cave, with its passage-way and chamber 
together with all their details, is cut out in one block ; and 
consequently the whole group of the caves also may be said 
to be in one block. 

Many caves are often so close to one another that the 
thickness of the partition wall of neighbouring ones, or the 
distance of the floor of the upper and the roof of the lower 
one, is hardly 30 c.m. ; but there are only three cases in which 
any internal communication exists between two finished 
caves. In one of these cases, a hole of the size of a man’s 
foot, is found passing vertically from the floor of the passage- 
way of a cave above to the ceiling of the chamber of a cave 
below ; this hole seems to have been made by an accidental 
breaking of that portion of the partition. In another case,a 
hole passes obliquely from the foot of the side wall of the 
upper chamber to the connecting portion of the ceiling and 
the side wall of the lower. This hole, which seems to have 
been made accidentally, and enlarged artificially, is just wide 
enough for an ordinary man to crawl through on all fours. 
The smoothness and polish of the surfaces of this hole, 
especially at the lower part, show that it must have been 
touched and rubbed with the hands for a considerable time. 
In the third case, a round hole, about 30 c.m. in diameter, 
passes horizontally through the partition wall of two neigh- 
bouring chambers. From its direction and execution, we 
may safely say that this hole was bored artificially and 
purposely. Excepting these cases, each cave is independent 
of the other. 
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As the slope of the hill faces more to south and west, the 
entrances of the caves, the direction of which naturally vary 
according to that of the slope on which they are found, face 
mostly to south, south-west, and west. As I said before, 
the surface of the hill was formerly covered with earth, the 
thickness of which was in general greater towards the foot 
of the hill. The earth-covering not only closed the 
entrances of the caves, but often completely filled up the 
passage-ways, and even the chambers, to four-fifths of their 
height. Many chambers were found to contain rain-water, 
with a sediment of mud at its bottom. From this it will be 
seen that the entrances of the caves may have been closed 
with earth, under the combined action of rain and gravity. 
Besides these natural modes of closing, there are some 
artificial ones. Thus the passage to the chamber was 
often found to be cut off at the front end of the inner 
portion of the passage-way by a pile of round stones, or by 
one or more layers of slabs, or again by a combination of 
both, the former being placed before the latter. These 
slabs, when found, were always attached to the front face 
of a diaphragm, their margins being often fitted into the 
grooves, to which I have already alluded. In rare cases 
blocks of stones, specially hewn to size, were. found lying at 


the foot of the front face of the diaphragm, and on some of 


these stones grooves were found for receiving the lower 
margins of the slabs. In many caves, the artificial closing 
of a chamber was incomplete, presenting the appearance of 
a partial removal of the stones, especially of the upper part. 
Very probably such caves were twice shut and twice opened ; 
that is to say, they were at first completely shut artificially, 
then partially opened, again completely shut naturally, and 
at last completely laid bare again by us. 

One of the most interesting events during the research, 
was the accidental discovery of a group of marks cut into 
the rock. One day, while sitting in a cave with my back 
to the side wall of the inner passage-way, the chamber being 
on my right side and the entrance on my left, I noticed a 
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peculiar spreading of the fibrous roots of some plants on 
the side wall which I was facing. No sooner had I taken 
hold of and pulled off these fibres, than the depressed lines, 
along which they had grown, became visible. After 
rubbing off the earth and removing the roots carefully, the 
side wall was found to be covered with several depressed 
figures, of which seven were very distinct. They are about 
3 m.m. deep, and their forms, sizes and arrangements are 
as represented in the annexed plate. As the cave, on 
whose side wall these figures are to be seen, was found 
partially closed with a pile of round stones, some figures— 
at least the lower ones—must have been covered by the 
pile of stones. The space left unclosed was only large 
enough for a man to crawlin and out; so the figures, found 
on the upper part of the side wall, can also hardly be said 
to have been executed after the pile was made. Thus there 
seems to be no doubt of the ancient origin of these figures. 
By referring to the plate, it will be seen that all the seven 
figures are more or less bilaterally symmetrical ; and the five 
larger ones have each a median vertical line and a pair of 
branches curved upwards. It is hard to believe that these 
figures are nothing but a thoughtless combination of lines 
drawn at random. As it would be absurd to say that they 
have some relations with Roman characters, because there 
is among them an X, so also would it be, to suppose them 
to be of Japanese or Chinese origin, because two figures 
resemble na (4+) and £7 (3¢) of the former, or jz (+) 
and sez (Ji[) of the latter. Nor are they either the 
Loochoo numerals or the Corean characters. What seem 
to approach nearest to these figures are the marks often 
found on the ancient Japanese unglazed pottery called 
Twaibe. Here is a collection of some of them. By com- 
paring these marks with the figures found on the wall, the 
general resemblance between them will readily be recog- 
nized, The pottery marks are probably the personal marks 
of the potters, and I think that the figures in question are 
also the personal marks of the ancient cave-makers. In 
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another cave, rude drawings of two men and a quadruped 
were found on the front wall of its chamber, just above the 
inner extremity of the passage-way ; but as I have neither 
sketches nor descriptions of them at hand, I am now unable 
to say any more about them. 

Besides well-executed and finished caves, which I have 
hitherto described, there are many rough and apparently 
unfinished ones. Careful examination of the latter shows 
that their size is smaller, their execution rougher, and 
their form more irregular. This fact, together with the 
presence of rough shelf-like depressions outside the caves, 
and the traces of simple diggings made into the surface of 
the slope, led me to believe that these excavations are 
caves in different stages of execution. The cutting process 
of a passage-way, the gradual differentiation of walls from a 
ceiling and a floor, and the formation of a bed being traced, 
I have succeeded in connecting a horizontal group of a few 
holes, not deeper than 18 c.m. with an ordinary finished 
cave of 2m. square, by an unbroken series of unfinished 
caves. The existence of these unfinished caves may be 
accounted for in two ways. The first is the unskilfulness 
of the ancients in surveying. In some cases a smaller 
and more roughly made cave is found, so close to a 
larger and better made one, that the former more or less 
overlaps the latter, producing a small opening that 
connects one cave with the other. It is very probable 
that the ancient maker of the new cave stopped his work 
on finding that the space to which the digging was to be 
extended had already been occupied by a previously made 
cave. Thesecond isthe nature of the rock of the hill, which 
I have already mentioned to be a sandstone. To dig a cave 
into this must have been a very tedious work. The longer 
the time required in completing a cave, the greater is the 
probability that the action of many causes would prevent 
the compietion of the work. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered that there should be many unfinished caves on a 
hill of such hard stone. We must admit, then, that several 
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of the excavations which I have mentioned are caves in 
different stages of execution. 

By examining the traces of the diggings, the forms of at 
least the edges of the implements used may be known. The 
implement first used seems to have been a pointed chisel, at 
least 20c.m. long, perhaps driven in by means of a hammer ; 
that used next seems to have been a straight-edged adze ; 
and that used for the finishing touches to have been most 
probably an adze curved outwards and a comb-like instru- 
ment, both used in the manner of a plane. Not only the 
hardness of the rock, but also the traces of digging and finish- 
ing, show that the ancient cave-makers were undoubtedly 
acquainted with the use of some metallic implements. 

The general forward continuation of the floor of the 
passage-way, and also in some cases that of the furrows 
upon it, show that the rock of the hill, at least at the front 
portions of the caves, was bare at the time when the caves 
were first made. The traces of steps, or rather of 
alternate series of foot holders, cut into the rock and appa- 
rently of the same age as the caves, are visible here and 
there. The presence of such traces leads me to think 
that not only the front portions of the caves, but the 
entire surface of the hill, where the caves are found, was, 
originally bare. When the covering soil was removed, 
the rock was. found so worn out as to make it utterly 
impossible to reach some of the caves by walking. But 
it is highly probable that before the edges had been 
rounded and the projections broken by the long-continued 
action of the weather, the surface of the hill must have 
had many more almost level portions than at present ; 
and the few steps which only can now be seen must have 
existed in many more steep portions of the hill. These 
considerations clear away the doubt, how the ancients 
could have walked on such an uncomfortable hill slope as 
this appears to us at present. 

Several objects of different ages were found in the caves. 
Among these finds are a few pieces of Awan-yet-tsu-ho, 
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a small Japanese coin, and a piece of Zezki-tsit-ho, a 
Chinese coin of exactly the same size. But as the latter 
coins are, in rare cases, mixed with the former, which are 


still in current use among the Japanese, the presence of 


either does not tell much about the age of the caves. 


> 

The brass bowl of a tobacco pipe and the bronze disc of a 
hand-mirror are also among the objects found. Careful 
examination shows that the former is about 250 years, and 
the latter 600 years old; but the caves are undoubtedly 
older than both. Unglazed pottery, known as J/wazbe 
and of greater antiquity than the objects mentioned 
above were also found. Their positions were generally 
outside the slabs or stone piles; but in a few cases, also 
inside of them. The fact that the /wazde potteries were 
found in those two positions, shows that the artificial 
closing of the chambers with stones and the deposition of 
the potteries in the caves belong to the same age. Two 
Maga-tana, or curved jewels, made of agate, one Azda- 
tama, or tubular jewel, made of green jasper, some iron. 
swords, numerous iron arrow-heads, and a few small in- 
complete rings of gold, silver, copper, and iron were found 
in the chambers. Many fragments and a few more or 
less entire Za¢emono, or hollow cylinders made of clay, were 
also found in or in front of the passage-ways. Archaeology 
tells us that these objects are of the same age as the 
Lwazrbe potteries. 

In other localities, the hollow clay cylinders are found 
encircling sepulchral mounds, the stone chambers of 
which generally contain /waze potteries and other objects 
mentioned above. The time when these mounds were 
made, is generally estimated to be seventeen or eighteen 
centuries ago. Thus it is clear that some of the caves of 
which I speak were used as burial-places about the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and the object of the 
artificial closing of the chambers with stones is thus easily 
understood. Except one skeleton, which was lying on the 
fragments of the rock, fallen from the ceiling of one 
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chamber, and consequently of late origin, neither human 
bones nor traces of cremation were found in any cave. 
As bones may easily be decomposed, broken, and dispersed 
under the alternate states of immersion into water and 
drying up, caused by the accumulation of rain-water 
percolating through the upper portion of the artificial 
shutting, and its escape through the lower portion, this 
negative evidence cannot be looked upon as conclusive 
agaimst the view that some of these caves were used as 
burial-places. The majority of the caves, however, were 
found not to contain objects commonly discovered in sepul- 
chral mounds, nor to be closed artificially. Even the caves 
which show traces of having been used as burial-places, 
can hardly be said to have been made for that purpose. 

As I have already said, the figures, resembling pottery 
marks, scratched on the wall of the inner portion of the 
passage-way, were found partially covered with piles of 
stones. If the cave had been made as a burial-place, the 
artificial closing of the chamber, or the covering of the 
wall, must have been well known ; and it is very improbable 
that the ancient cave-maker would have drawn those 
figures, whatever end they may have been meant to serve, 
on a comparatively insignificant part of the cave. It is 
even more improbable that he would have drawn them as 
the recreation of an idle hour, without a definite intention, 
on the wall of a cave, if that cave was made for so solemn 
a purpose. The fact that the course of the furrow ona 
cave floor was often found to be stopped by an artificial 
closing, seems also to point out that the caves were 
probably made for some other purpose than the burial of 
the dead. It is very hard to believe that the ancient 
workmen made such furrows on the floors of the caves, 
leading through the passage-ways, either entirely or 
partially, if these caves were intended for burial-places, and 
were consequently to have been closed up. The indications 
that the caves had been used for burial, were found in both 


unfinished as well as in finished caves; there were no 
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distinctions between the two cases, either in the modes of 
closing, or in the nature of the finds, to show the difference 
in ranks of the persons whose bodies were respectively 
placed in these caves. Hence it seems more natural to 
suppose that caves, already made or half made, for some 
other purpose, had been utilized afterwards, conventionally, 
as burial-places, without regard to their finish, than to 
suppose that caves, specially intended for receiving the 
dead, apparently of the same rank, were made sometimes 
well and sometimes roughly. The general resemblance 
in form and execution, not only of the passage-ways, but 
also of the chambers, seems to show either, that all the 
caves were made simultaneously, or that some of them 
were left open for a long time, so as to let the workman 
examine and copy their internal structures. Neither of 
these two was likely to be the case, if the caves were 
originally meant for burial-places. 

Before and after the discovery of the caves of Nishi- 
Yoshimi, I made several journeys to different parts of 
Japan, and visited about thirty similar cave districts. The 
general results of the examinations of several hundred 
caves in these places, is also in favour ofthe view, repeatedly 
stated above, that the object of making thése caves must 
have been something besides making a place for the dead. 
But as there exists no record or tradition, to tell us for 
what other purpose these caves were made, let us turn to 
other countries, to see whether there are any similar caves, 
and if so, for what they are intended. 

Examples of artificial caves are by no means rare. In 
some countries they were made as burial-places, in others for 
religious purposes, and in others, again, they were intended 
for dwellings. Those, however, which in structure and 
arrangement resemble most the caves of Nishi-Yoshimi, 
are, so far as I know, the caves of China and Canary, both 
of which belong to the category of dwelling-caves. I heard 
from Messrs. R. Ohara and C. Ino-uye, accurate descrip- 
tions of the dwelling-caves which they had themselves 
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examined, in different parts of China; and I read in Mrs. 
O. M. Stone’s work, ‘‘ Tenerife and its Six Satellites,” 
of similar caves at Artenara in Gran Canaria. The 
descriptions of these caves agree with those of the caves 
of Nishi-Yoshimi, not only in the essential structure, but 
also in the narrowness of the passage-ways, and the pre- 
sence of shelf-like depressions, cut into the walls, and bed- 
like elevations left on the floors. The shelf-like depres- 
sions and the bed-like elevations of the Nishi-Yoshimi 
caves may really be shelves and beds, and consequéntly the 
caves themselves may have been dwelling-places. 

If we suppose this to be the case, the explanation of the 
general resemblance of the internal structure of the 
chambers, and the presence of the scratched figures on the 
side wall of the passage-way, become easier. The internal 
communications more or less artificially made between 
finished caves, may be the openings through which men in 
neighbouring chambers conversed with each other. More- 
over, as the consequence of the above supposition, if we 
regard the burial of the dead to be a subsequent utilization 
of the caves, the indiscriminate employment of finished and 
unfinished caves for the purpose, and the stopping of the 
courses of the furrows by the artificial closing of the 
chambers, will be understood without any difficulty. Thus 
it is highly probable that the Nishi-Yoshimi caves were 
originally made for dwelling purposes, and afterwards utilized 
as burial-places. 

The question will now arise—Is there any mention 
in Japanese history of cave-dwellings or cave-dwellers ? 
Those who are acquainted with the ancient literature of 
the country, answer, without hesitation, in the affirmative. 
Though our records are equally silent about the makers 
and the original uses of any particular set of caves, we can 
gather from them many passages telling us that caves were 
much used as dwellings by a savage race called Zsuchigumo, 
and also, though in a far less degree, by the ancestors of 
the present Japanese. The latest mention of dwelling-caves 
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used by the latter, is one year before the accession of the 
second Emperor, that is 582 8.c. The custom of dwelling 
in caves was carried on by the Zsachfgumo to a much later 
date. The very name TZsuchégumo, given by the first 
Emperor to the savages, who then occupied the southern 
half of the main island of Japan, is said to signify “those 
who hide themselves in earth,” that is those who dwell in 
caves. The latest mention of these cave-dwellers is 200 A.v. 
We are still ignorant of the difference in structure of the 
dwelling-caves of these two different peoples; hence I am 
unable to say precisely who were the makers of Nishi- 
Yoshimi caves, even if these views about the uses of these 
caves be correct. 

I am fully aware that our investigations are yet very 
incomplete ; but I am inclined to think at present that the 
numerous artificial caves, which I have discovered in Nishi- 
Yoshimi, were made for use as dwellings by a people 
acquainted with metallic implements; and afterwards, 
especially at the beginning of the Christian Era, were 
utilized as burial-places by the ancestors of the present 
Japanese. Some of the caves used as burial-places, were 
undoubtedly opened at different times by those who wanted 
to see the interior of the chambers or to rifle their contents. 
As to the relation between those who made these caves, 
and those whose bodies were placed in them, there are as 
yet no sufficient data to form any reliable or even probable 


opinion. 











THE COUNTRIES OF OUR LAST FIGHT, AND OF OUR NEXT WAR, 





LEGENDS, SONGS, AND CUSTOMS OF 
DARDISTAN,* 


(Gitcit, Yastn, Hunza, Nacyr, Cuitrin, &c., AND 
KAFIRISTAN). 


I, Darpu LeceEnps, zz Shzna (the language, with dialectic 
modifications of Gilgit, Astor, Guraz, Childs, Hodur, 
Dureyl, Tanair, etc., and the language of historical 
songs in Hunza and Nagyr. 

(Committed to writing for the first time in 1866, 
By Dr. G. W. LEITNER, 
Jrom the dictation of Dards, This race has no written character of its own.) 
A.—Denons = Yatsu (Yvecctr ?). 

Demons are of a gigantic size, and have only oe eye, 

which is on the forchead. They used to rule over the 

mountains and oppose the cultivation of the soil by man. 

They often dragged people away into their recesses. Since 

the adoption of the Muhammadan religion, the demons 

have relinquished their possessions, and only occasionally 
trouble the believers. 

They do not walk by day, but confine themselves to 
promenading at night. A spot is shown near Astor, at a 
village called Bulent, where five large mounds are pointed 
out which have somewhat the shape of huge baskets. 
Their existence is explained as follows. A Zemindar 
(cultivator) at Grukot, a village farther on, on the Kashmir 
road, had, with great trouble, sifted his grain for storing, 
and had put it into basketsand sacks. He then went away. 
The demons came—five in number—carrying huge leather- 


* “ Dardistan,” or the country of the Daradas of Hindu mythology, 
embraces, in the narrowest sense of the term, the Shina-speaking countries 
(Gilgit) ; in a wider sense, Hunza, Nagyr, Yasin, and Chitral; and in 
the widest, also parts of Kafiristan. (See my “ Dardistan, part III.”) 

* “Yatsh ” means “ bad” in Kashmiri, 
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sacks, into which they put the grain. They then went toa 
place which is still pointed out and called ‘“ Gu¢é Gutumé 
Yatsheyn gau boki,” or ‘‘ The place of the demons’ loads 


at the hollow ” 


—Gué being the Shina name for the present 
village of Grukot. There they brought up a huge flat 
stone—which is still shown—and made it into a kind of pan, 
‘“tawa,” for the preparation of bread. But the morning 
dawned and obliged them to disappear; they converted the 
sacks and their contents into earthen mounds, which have 
the shape of baskets and are still shown. 


I1.—THE WEDDING oF DEmowns. 


A Shikari (sportsman) was once hunting in the hills. 
He had taken provisions with him for five days. On the 
sixth day he found himself without any food. Excited and 
fatigued by his fruitless expedition, he wandered into the 
deepest mountain recesses, careless whither he went as 
long as he could find water to assuage his thirst, and a few 
wild berries to allay his hunger. Even that search was un- 
successful, and, tired and hungry, he endeavoured to com- 
pose himself to sleep. Even that comfort was denied him, 
and, nearly maddened with the situation, he again arose and 
looked around him. It was the first or sécond hour of 
night, and, at a short distance, he descried a large fire 
blazing a most cheerful welcome to the hungry, and now 
chilled, wanderer. He approached it quietly, hoping to 
meet some other sportsman who might provide him with 
food. Coming near the fire, he saw a very large and 
curious assembly of giants, eating, drinking, and singing. 
In great terror, he wanted to make his way back, when one 
of the assembly, who had a squint in his eye, got up for the 
purpose of fetching water for the others. He overtook him, 
and asked him whether he was a “child of man.” Half 
dead with terror, he could scarcely answer that he was, 
when the demon invited him to join them at the meeting, 
which was described to be a wedding party. The Shikari 
replied: “You are a demon, and will destroy me”; on 
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which the spirit took an oath, dy the sun and the moon, that 
he certainly would not do so. He then hid him under a 
bush and went back with the water. He had scarcely 
returned when a plant was torn out of the ground and a 
small aperture was made, into which the giants managed to 
throw all their property, and, gradually making themselves 
thinner and thinner, themselves vanished into the ground 
through it. Our sportsman was then taken by the hand by 
the friendly demon, and, before he knew how, he himself 
glided through the hole and found himself in a huge apart- 
ment, which was splendidly illuminated. He was placed in 
a corner where he could not be observed. He received 
some food, and gazed in mute astonishment on the as- 
sembled spirits. At last, he saw the mother of the bride 
taking her daughter’s head into her lap and weeping bitterly 
at the prospect of her departure into another household. 
Unable to control her grief, and in compliance with an old 
Shin custom, she began the singing of the evening by 
launching into the following strains: 
SONG OF THE MOTHER. 
ORIGINAL :— 
Ajjeyn Birini !* mey falise, shikk sanéy, 
(Thy) mother’s Birani! my little darling, ornaments will wear, 
Inne Buldar Bitshe angai tapp bey haunt, 
(Whilst) here at Buldar Butshe the heavens dark will become, 
Negeri Phall Tshdétshe Kani mirdni in, 
The Nagari (of race) Phall Tshatshe of Khans the prince will come, 
Téyn Mirkin mélose tshé gum bagéy, 
Thy Mirkan father-from new corn will be distributed. 
Sdttt Yabeo wey bo! Shadi Malik bojum théum. 
Seven rivers’ water be! Shadu Malik a going will make, 
Tey Mirkann malo Tshe gi bage. 
Thy Mirkann, father, now ghee will distribute. 
TRANSLATION :— 
* Oh, Birdni, thy mother’s own ; thou, little darling, wilt wear ornaments, 
whilst to me, who will remain here at Buldar Butshe, the heavens will 
appear dark. The prince of Lords of Phall Tshatshe race is coming from 





* The father’s name was Mir Khan. The daughter’s name was Biran 
The bridegroom’s name was Shadu Malik of Nagyr, of Phall Tshatshe race 
and the place of the wedding was Buldar Butshe. 
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Nagyr; and Mirkann, thy father, now distributes corn (as an act of welcome). 
Be :(as fruitful and pleasant) as the water of seven rivers, for Shadu 
Malik (the prince) is determined to start, and now thy father Mirkann is 
distributing ghee (as a compliment to the departing guest).” 


The Shikari began to enjoy the scene and would have 
liked to have stayed, but his squinting friend told him now 
that he could not be allowed to remain any longer. So he 
got up, but before again vanishing through the above- 
mentioned aperture into the human world, he took a good 
look at the demons. To his astonishment he beheld on 
the shoulders -of one a shawl which he had safely left at 
home. Another held his gun; a third was eating out of 
his own dishes ; one had his many-coloured stockings on, 
and another disported himself in pidjdmas (drawers) which 
he only ventured to put on, on great occasions. He also 
saw many of the things that had excited his admiration 
among the property of his neighbours in his native village, 
being most familiarly used by the demons. He scarcely 
could be got to move away, but his friendly guide took 
hold of him and brought him again to the place where he 
had first met him. On taking leave he gave him three 
loaves of bread. As his village was far off, he consumed 
two of the loaves on the road. On reaching home, he 
found his father, who had been getting rathér anxious at 
his prolonged absence. To him he told all that had hap- 
pened, and showed him the remaining loaf, of which the old 
man ate half. His mother, a good housewife, took the re- 
maining half and threw it into a large granary, where, as it 
was the season of Shard (autumn), a sufficient store of 
flour had been placed for the use of the family during the 
winter. Strange to say, that half-loaf brought luck, for 
demons mean it sometimes kindly to the children of men, 
and only hurt them when they consider themselves offended. 
The granary remained always full, and the people of the 
village rejoiced with the family, for they were liked and 
were good people. 

It also should be told that as soon as the Shikari came 
home he looked after his costly shawl, dishes, and clothes, 
NEW SERIES, VOL. III. % 
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but he found all in its proper place and perfectly uninjured. 
On inquiring amongst his neighbours he also found that they 
too had not lost anything. He was much astonished at all 
this, till an old woman who had a great reputation for wisdom, 
told him that this was the custom of demons, and that 
they invariably borrowed the property of mankind for their 
weddings, and as invariably restored it. On occasions of 
rejoicings amongst them they felt kindly towards mankind. 

Thus ends one of the prettiest tales that I have heard. 


2.—TueE Demon's PRESENT OF CoaLs 1S TURNED INTO 
GoLp. 

Something similar to what has just been related, is said 
to have happened at Doyur, on the road from Gilgit to 
Nagyr. A man of the name of Phiko had a son named 
Laskirr, who, one day going out to fetch water was caught 
by a Yatsh, who tore up a plant (“‘ reeds” ?) “ phuru” and 
entered with the lad into the fissure which was thereby 
created. He brought him to a large palace in which a 
number of goblins, male and female, were diverting them- 
selves. He there saw all the valuables of the inhabitants 
of his village. A wedding was being celebrated and the 
mother sang :— 

Guim bagé déy, Budul¢y Khattini. 
Gtim bagé déy, huhd huha !! 

Gi bagé déy, Buduléy Khatutinise. 

Gi bagé déy, huhd@ huha !! 

Motz bagé déy, Buduléy Khattini. 
Motz bagé déy, huha huha ! ! 

MO bagé déy, huha huha !! &c., &c. 


TRANSLATION :— 
Corn is being distributed, daughter of Budul. 
Corn is being distributed, hurrah! hurrah! (Chovus.) 
Ghee is being distributed, &c. (Chorus.) 
Meat is being distributed, &c. (Chorus.) 
Wine is being distributed, &c., &c. (Chorus.) 


On his departure, the demon gave him a sackful of coals, 
and conducted him through the aperture made by the 
tearing up of the reed, towards his village. The moment 
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the demon had left, the boy emptied the sack of the coals 
and went home, when he told his father what had happened. 
In the emptied sack they found a small bit of coal, which, 
as soon as they touched it, became a gold coin, very much 
to the regret of the boy’s father, who would have liked his 
son to have brought home the whole sackful. 


B.—‘ Baral,” ‘ Perts,” “ Farris.” 


They are handsome, in contradistinction -to the Yatsh 
or Demons, and stronger ; they have a beautiful castle on 
the top of the Nanga Parbat or Dyarmul (so called from 
being inaccessible). This castle is made of crystal, and the 
people fancy they can see it. They call it “ Shell-batte- 
kot”’ or “ Castle of Glass-stone.” 


1.—IHE SPORTSMAN AND THE CASTLE OF THE FAIRIES, 


Once a sportsman ventured up the Nanga Parbat. To 
his surprise he found no difficulty, and venturing farther 
and farther, he at last reached the top. There he saw a 
beautiful castle made of glass, and pushing one of the 
doors he entered it, and found himself in a most magnificent 
apartment. Through it he saw an open space that appeared 
to be the garden of the castle, but there was ir it only one 
tree of excessive height, and which was entirely composed 
of pearls and corals. The delighted sportsman filled his 
sack in which he carried his corn, and left the place, hoping to 
enrich himself by the sale of the pearls. As he was going 
out of the door he saw an innumerable crowd of serpents 
following him. In his agitation he shouldered the sack and 
attempted to run, when a pearl fell out. It was eagerly 
swallowed by a serpent which immediately disappeared. 
The sportsman, glad to get rid of his pursuers at any 
price, threw pearl after pearl to them, and in every case it 
had the desired effect. At last, only one serpent remained, 
but for her (a fairy in that shape ?) he found no pearl; and 
urged on by fear, he hastened to his village, Tarsing, which is 
at the very foot of the Nanga Parbat. On entering his house, 
xs 
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he found it in great agitation; bread was being distributed 
to the poor as they do at funerals, for his family had given 
him up as lost. The serpent still followed and stopped at 
the door. In despair, the man threw the corn-sack at her, 
when lo! a pearl glided out. It was eagerly swallowed by 
the serpent, which immediately disappeared. However, the 
man was not the same being as before. He was ill for days, 
and in about a fortnight after the events narrated, died, for 
fairies never forgive a man who has surprised their secrets. 


2.—Tue Farry wo Punisuep ner Human Lover. 

It is not believed in Astor that fairies ever marry human 
beings, but in Gilgit there is a legend to that effect. A 
famous sportsman, Kiba Lori, who never returned empty- 
handed from any excursion, kept company with a fairy to 
whom he was deeply attached. Once in the hot weather 
the fairy said to him not to go out shooting during “ the 


’ which are called 


seven days of the summer,” ‘‘ Caniculars,’ 
‘“ Barda,” and are supposed to be the hottest days in 
Dardistan. ‘I am,” said she, ‘obliged to leave you for 
that period, and, mind, you do not follow me.’ The 
sportsman promised obedience and the fairy vanished, 
saying that he would certainly die if he attempted to 
follow her. Our love-intoxicated Nimrod, however, could 
not endure her absence. On the fourth day he shouldered 
his gun and went out with the hope cf meeting her. 
Crossing a range, he came upon a plain, where he saw an 
immense gathering of game of all sorts and his beloved 
fairy milking a “ Kill” (markhor) and gathering the milk 
into a silver vessel. The noise which Kiba Lori made 
caused the animal to start and to strike out with his legs, 
which upset the silver vessel. The fairy looked up, and to 
her anger beheld the disobedient lover. She went up to 
him and, after reproaching him, struck him in the face. 
But she had scarcely done so when despair mastered her 
heart, and she cried cut in the deepest anguish that “ he 


bf 


now must die within four days.” ‘‘ However,” she said, 
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“do shoot one of these animals, so that people may not say 
that you have returned empty-handed.” The poor man 
returnegl crestfallen to his home, lay down, and died on the 
fourth day. 


C.—DayaLtt=Wizarps AnD WITCHES. 

The gift of second sight, or rather the intercourse with 
fairies, is confined to a few families in which it is hereditary. 
The wizard is made to inhale the fumes ofa fire which is 
lit with the wood of the ¢s#z/i* (Panjabi= Padam), a kind 
of fir-wood which gives much smoke. Into the fire the 
milk of a white sheep or goat is poured. The wizard 
inhales the smoke till he apparently becomes insensible. 
He is then taken on the lap of one of the spectators, who 
sings a song which restores him to his senses. In the 
meanwhile, a goat is slaughtered, and the moment the 
fortune-teller jumps up, its bleeding neck is presented to 
him, which he sucks as long as a drop remains. The 
assembled musicians then strike up a great noise, and the 
wizard rushes about in the circlé which is -formed’ rousid’ 
him and talks unintelligibly. The "ify ‘then appears az 
some distance and sings, which, however, only’ the wizard 
hears. He then communicates her sayings in a song to 
one of the musicians, who explains its meaning to the 
people. The wizard is called upon to foretell events and 
to give advice in cases of illness, etc. The people 
believe that in ancient times these Dayalls invariably spoke 
correctly, but that now scarcely one saying in a hundred 
turns out to be true. Wizards do not now make a liveli- 
hood by their talent, which is considered its own reward. 


There are few legends so exquisite as the one which 
chronicles the origin, or rather the rise, of Gilgit. The 
traditions regarding Alexander the Great, which Vigne and 
others have imagined to exist among the people of Dardi- 
stan, are unknown to, at any rate, the Shina race, excepting 


3 Elsewhere called ¢shz. : 
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in so far as any Munshi accompanying the Maharajah’s troops 
may, perhaps, accidentally have referred to them in conversa- 
tion with a Shin. Any such information would haye been 
derived from the Sikandarnama of Nizdmi, and would, 
therefore, possess no original value. There exist no ruins, 
as far as I have gone, to point to an occupation of Dardi- 
stan by the soldiers of Alexander. The following legend, 
however, which not only lives in the memories of all the 
Shin people, whether they be Chilasis, Astoris, Gilgitis, 
or Brokhpa (the latter, as I discovered, living actually side 
by side with the Baltis in Little Tibet), but which also an 
annual festival commemorates, is not devoid of interest 
from either a historical or a purely literary point of view. 


D.—HistToricaL LEGEND OF THE ORIGIN OF GILGIT. 


“Once upon a time there lived a race at Gilgit, whose 
origin is uncertain. Whether they sprang from the soil, or 
had immigrated from a distant region, is doubtful ; so much 
is believed, that they were Gayupi= spontaneous, aborigines, 
unknown. Over them ruled a monarch who was a descen- 
dant of the evil spirits; the Yatsh, that terrorized over the 
world. His name was Shiribadatt, and he resided ata castle, 
in front of which there was a course for the performance of 
the manly game of Polo. (See my Hunza Nagyr Hand- 
pook.) His tastes were capricious, and in every one of his 
actions his fiendish origin could be discerned. The natives 
bore his rule with resignation, for what could they effect 
against a monarch at whose command even magic aids 
were placed? However, the country was rendered fertile, 
and ‘round the capital bloomed attractive gardens. 


“The heavens, or rather the virtuous Peris, at last erew 
tired of his tyranny, for he had crowned his iniquities by 
indulging in a propensity for cannibalism. This taste had 
been developed by an accident. One day his cook brought 
him some mutton broth, the like of which he had never 
tasted. After much inquiry as to the nature of the food on 
which the sheep had been brought up, it was eventually 
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traced to an old woman, its first owner. She stated that 
her child and the sheep were born on the same day, and 
losing the former, she had consoled herself by suckling the 
latter. This was a revelation to the tyrant. He had dis- 
covered the secret of the palatability of the broth, and was 
determined to have a never-ending supply of it. So he 
ordered that his kitchen should be regularly provided with 
children of tender age, whose flesh, when converted into 
broth, would remind him of the exquisite dish he had once 
so much relished. This cruel order was carried out. The 
people of the country were dismayed at such a state of 
things, and sought slightly to improve it by sacrificing, in 
the first place, all orphans and children of neighbouring 
tribes! The tyrant, however, was insatiable, and soon was 
his cruelty felt by many families at Gilgit, who were 
compelled to give up their children to slaughter. 

“Relief came at last. At the top of the mountain Ko, 
which it takes a day to ascend, and which overlooks the 
village of Doyur, below Gilgit, on the side of the river, 
appeared three figures. They looked like men, but much 
more strong and handsome. In their arms they carried 
bows and arrows, and turning their eyes in the direction of 
Doyur, they perceived innumerable flocks of sheep and 
cattle grazing on a prairie between that village and the 
foot of the mountain. The strangers were fairies, and had 
come (perhaps from Nagyr ?) to this region with the view 
of ridding Gilgit of the monster that ruled over it. 
However, this intention was confined to the two elder 
ones. The three strangers were brothers, and none of 
them had been born at the same time. It was their in- 
tention to make Azru Shemsher, the youngest, Rajah of 
Gilgit, and, in order to achieve their purpose, they hit 
upon the following plan. 

‘On the already-noticed plain, which is called Didingé, 
a sportive calf was gamboling towards and away from its 
mother. It was the pride of its owner, and its brilliant 
red colour could be seen from a distance. ‘Let us see 
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who is the best marksman,’ exclaimed the eldest, and 
saying this, he shot an arrow in the direction of the calf, 
but missed his aim. The second brother also tried to hit 
it, but also failed. At last, Azru Shemsher, who took a 
deep interest in the sport, shot his arrow, which pierced 
the poor animaf from side to side and killed it. The 
brothers, whilst descending, congratulated Azru on_ his 
sportsmanship, and on arriving at the spot where the calf 
was lying, proceeded to cut its throat, and to take out 
from its body the ¢etbzts, namely the kidneys and the liver. 

“They then roasted these delicacies, and invited Azru 
to partake of them first. He respectfully declined, on the 
ground of his youth; but they urged him to do so, ‘in 
order,’ they said, ‘to reward you for such an excellent 
shot.’ Scarcely had the meat touched the lips of Azru, 
than the brothers got up, and vanishing into the air, called 
out, ‘ Brother! you have touched impure food, which Peris 
never should eat, and we have made use of your ignorance 
of this law, because we want to make you a human 
being,* who shall rule over Gilgit; remain therefore at 
Doyur.’ 

“Azru in deep grief at the separation, cried, ‘ Why 
remain at Doyur, unless it be to grind corn?’ ‘Then,’ 
said the brothers, ‘go to Gilgit.’ ‘ Why,’ was the reply, 
‘go to Gilgit, unless it be to work in the gardens?’ 
‘No, no,’ was the last and consoling rejoinder; ‘you will 
assuredly become the king of this country, and deliver it 
from its merciless oppressor.’ 

‘No more was heard of the departing fairies, and Azru 
remained by himself, endeavouring to gather consolation 
from the great mission which had been bestowed on him. 
A villager met him, and, struck by his appearance, offered 
him shelter in his house. Next morning he went on the 
roof of his host’s house, and calling out to him to come up, 
pointed to the Ko mountain, on which, he said, he plainly 
discerned a wild goat. The incredulous villager began to 


* Eating meat was the process of éacarnation, 
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fear he had harboured a maniac, if no worse character ; 
but Azru shot off his arrow, and accompanied by the 
villager (who had assembled some friends for protection, 
as he was afraid his young guest might be an associate of 
robbers, and lead him into a trap), went in the direction of 
the mountain. There, to be sure, at the very spot that had 
been pointed out, though many miles distant, was lying the 
wild goat, with Azru’s arrow transfixing its body. The 
astonished peasants at once hailed him as their leader, but 
he exacted an oath of secrecy from them, for he had come 
to deliver them from their tyrant, and would keep his in- 
cognito till such time as his plans for the destruction of 
the monster were matured. 

‘He then took leave of the hospitable people of Doyur, 
and went to Gilgit. On-reaching the place, which is 
scarcely four miles distant from Doyur, he amused himself 
by prowling about in the gardens adjoining the royal 
residence. There he met one of the female companions of 
Shiribadatt’s daughter (goé in Hill Punjabi, Shadréy in 
Gilgiti) fetching water for the princess, a lady both 
remarkably handsome, and of a sweet disposition. The 
companion rushed back, and told the young lady to look 
from over the ramparts of the castle at a wonderfully hand- 
some young man whom she had just met. The princess 
placed herself in a spot from which she could observe any 
one approaching the fort. Her maid then returned, and 
induced Azru to come with her on the Polo ground, the 
‘‘ Shavaran,” in front of the castle ; the princess was smitten 
with his beauty and at once fell in love with him. She 
then sent word to the young prince to come and see her. 
When he was admitted into her presence, he for a long 
time denied being anything else than a common labourer. 
At last, he confessed to being a.fairy’s child, and the over- 
joyed princess offered him her heart and hand. It may be 
mentioned here that the tyrant Shiribadatt had a wonder- 
ful horse, which could cross a mile at every jump, and 
which its rider had accustomed to jump both into and out 
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of the fort, over its walls. So regular were the leaps which 
that famous animal could take, that he invariably alighted 
at a distance of a mile from the fort and at the same place. 

On that very day on which the princess had admitted 
young Azru into the fort, King Shiribadatt was out hunting, 
of which he was desperately fond, and to which he used 
sometimes to devote a week or two ata time. We must 
now return to Azru, whom we left conversing with the 
princess. Azru remained silent when the lady confessed 
her love. Urged to declare his sentiments, he said that 
he would not marry her unless she bound herself to him 
by the most stringent oath; this she did, and ¢hey became 
an the sight of God as tf they were wedded man and wife.° 
He then announced that he had come to destroy her father, 
and asked her to kill him herself. This she refused; but 
as she had sworn to aid him in every way she could, he 
finally induced her to promise that she would ask her 
father where his soul was. ‘ Refuse food, said Arzu, ‘ for 
three or four days, and your father, who is devotedly fond 
of you will ask for the reason of your strange conduct; 
then say, ‘‘ Father, you are often staying away from me for 
several days at a time, and I am getting distressed lest 
something should happen to you; do reassure me by letting 
me know where your soul is, and let me feel certain that 


9 


your life is safe.”’ This the princess promised to do, and 
when her father returned refused food for several days. 
The anxious Shiribadatt made inquiries, to which she 
replied by making the already-named request. The tyrant 
was for a few moments thrown into mute astonishment, 
and finally refused compliance with her preposterous 
demand. The love-smitten lady went on starving herself, 
till at last her father, fearful for his daughter’s life, told her 
not to fret herself, about him, as 42s soul was [of snow ?] in 


the snows, and that he could only perish by fire. The 


5 The story of the famous horse, the loveemaking between Azru and the 
Princess, the manner of their marriage and other incidents connected with 
the expulsion of the tyrant deserve attention. 
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princess communicated this information to her lover. 
Azru went back to Doyur and the villages around, and 
assembled his faithful peasants. Them he asked to take 
twigs of the fir-tree or ¢shz, bind them together and light 
them—then to proceed in a body with the torches to the 
castle in acircle, keep close together, and surround it on 
every side. He then went and dug out a very deep hole, 
as deep as a well, in the place where Shiribadatt’s horse 
used to alight, and covered it with green boughs. The 
next day he received information that the torches (¢aléu 
in Gilgiti and Zome in Astori) were ready. He at once 
ordered the villagers gradually to draw near the fort in the 
manner which he had already indicated. 

“King Shiribadatt was then sitting in his castle; near 
him his treacherous daughter, who was so soon to lose her 
parent. All at once he exclaimed, ‘I feel very close; go out, 
dearest, and see what has happened. The girl went out, 
and saw torches appreaching from a distance; but fancy- 
ing it to be something connected with the plans of her 
husband, she went back, and said it was nothing. The 
torches came nearer and nearer, and the tyrant became 
exceedingly restless. ‘Air, air,’ he cried, ‘I feel very, very 
ill; do see, daughter, what is the matter.’ The dutiful 
lady went, and returned with the same answer as before. 
At last, the torch-bearers had fairly surrounded the fort, 
and Shiribadatt, with a presentiment of impending danger, 
rushed out of the room, saying ‘that he felt he was dying.’ 
He then ran to the stables and mounted his favourite 
charger, and with one blow of the ‘whip made him jump 
over the wall of the castle. Faithful to its habit, the noble 
animal alighted at the same place, but alas! only to find 
itself engulfed in a treacherous pit. Before the king had 
time to extricate himself, the villagers had run up with their 
torches. ‘Throw them upon him,’ cried Azru. With one 
accord all the blazing wood was thrown upon Shiribadatt, 
who miserably perished. Azru was then most enthusiasti- 
cally proclaimed king, celebrated his nuptials with the 
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fair traitor, and, as sole tribute, exacted the offering of one 
sheep, instead of that of a human child, annually from every 
one of the natives. This custom has prevailed down to 
the present day, and the people of Shin, wherever they be, 
celebrate their delivery from the rule of a monster, and the 
inauguration of a more humane government, in the month 
preceding the beginning of winter—a month which they 
call Dawakié or Daykid—after the full moon is over and 
the new moon has set in. The day of this national cele- 
bration is called ‘ nds tshili,’ ‘the feast of firs. The day 
generally follows four or five days after the meat provision 
fer the winter has been laid in todry. A few days of 
rejoicing precede the special festivity, which takes place at 
night. Then all the men of the villages go forth, having 
torches in their hands, which, at the sound of music, they 
swing round their heads, and throw in the direction of 
Gilgit, if they are at any distance from that place; whilst 
the people of Gilgit throw them indifferently about the plain 
in which that town, if town it may be called, is situated. 
When the throwing away of the brands ts over, every man 
returns to his house, where a curious custom is observed. 
He finds the door locked. The wife then asks: ‘Where 
have you been all night ? I won't let you come in now.’ 
Then her husband entreats her and says, ‘I have brought 
you property, and children, and happiness, and everything 
you desire.’ Then, after some further parley, the door is 
opened, and the husband walks in. He is, however, 
stopped by a beam which goes across the room, whilst all 
the females of the family rush into an inner apartment to 
the eldest lady of the place. The man then assumes sulki- 
ness and refuses to advance, when the repenting wife 
launches into the following song :— 


° Possibly this legend is one of the causes of the unfounded reputation 
of cannibalism which was given by Kashmiris and others to the Dards 
before 1866, and of which one Dardu tribe accuses another, with which, 
even if it should reside in a neighbouring valley, it may have no intercourse. 
I refer elsewhere to the custom of drinking a portion of the blood of an 
enemy, to which my two Kafirs confessed.—(“Dardistan,” Part III.) 
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ORIGINAL :— 

Mi tite shdbiles, wo rajo tolyd. 

I of thee glad am, oh Rajah’s presented with tolahs ! 
Miu tite shdbiles, wb ashpa panu, 

I of thee glad am, oh steed’s rider. 

Mu tite shdbiles, wb tumaék ginu. 

I of thee glad am, oh gun-wearer. [Evidently a modern interpolation. ] 
Mi tite shdbiles, wb kangdr ginu. 

I of thee glad am, oh sword-wearer. 

Mii tite shdbiles, wé tshapan banu. 

I of thee glad am, oh mantle-wearer. 

Mii tite shdbiles, shé mul dé-ginum. 

I of thee glad am, pleasure’s price giving I will buy. 
Mu tite shdbiles, wo gumy tshino. 

I of thee glad am, oh corn-heap ! 

Shdbiles shé mul de ginum. 

Rejoicing pleasure’s price giving I will buy. 

Mii tute shabiles, wo giéy loto. 

I of thee glad am, oh ghee-ball. 

Shabiles sha mul de ginum. 

Rejoicing pleasure’s price giving I will buy. 


TRANSLATION :— 


Thou hast made me glad ! thou favourite of the Rajah ! 

Thou hast rejoiced me, oh bold horseman ! 

I am pleased with thee who so well usest gun and sword ! 

Thou hast delighted me, oh thou who art invested with a mantle 
of honour ! 

Oh great happiness! I will buy it all by giving pleasure’s price. 

Oh thou [nourishment to us] a heap of corn and 4 store of ghee ! 

Delighted will I buy it all by giving pleasure’s price ! 


‘Then the husband relents and steps over the partition 
beam. They all sit down, dine together, and thus end 
the festivities of the ‘Nds.’ The little domestic scene is 
not observed at Gilgit ; but it is thought to be an essen- 
tial element in the celebration of the day by people whose 
ancestors may have been retainers of the Gilgit Raja 
Azru Shemsher, and by whom they may have been dis- 
missed to their homes with costly presents. 

‘The song itself is, however, well known at Gilgit. 

“When Azru had safely ascended the throne, he ordered 
the tyrant’s palace to be levelled to the ground. The will- 
ing peasants, manufacturing spades of iron, ‘ Killi,’ flocked 
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to accomplish a grateful task, and sang whilst demolishing 
his castle : 
ORIGINAL :— 


Kuro téyto Shiri-ga-Badat djé kuré 

[I am] hard said Shiri and Badatt!’ why hard? 
Demm Singéy Khoté kiuro 

Dem Sing’s Khot6 [is] hard 

Na tshumére kille téy rake phala them ’ 
[With] this iron spade thy palace level I do 
Tshaké ! tito Shatshb Malika Demm Singéy 
Behold! thou Shatshé Malika Dem Singh’s 
Khoté kurb na tshumare killéyt 

Khot6 hard ; [with] this iron spade 

Téy rake-ga phalatéim, tshaké 

Thy palace very I level, behold ! 


TRANSLATION :— 


“ ¢ My nature is of a hard metal,’ said Shiri and Badatt. ‘Why hard ? 
I Khoto, the son of the peasant Dem Singh, am alone hardy ; with this 
iron spade I raze to the ground thy kingly house. Behold now, although 
thou art of race accursed, of Shatsho Malika, I, Dem Singh’s son, am of 
hard metal; for with this iron spadeI level thy very palace; look out! 
look out !’” 


During the Nauroz [evidently because it is not a 
national festival] and the Eed, none of these national Shin 
songs are sung. Eggs are dyed in different colours and 
people go about amusing themselves by trying which eggs 
are hardest by striking the end of one against the end of 
another. The possessor of the hard egg wins the broken 
one. The women, however, amuse themselves on those 


days by tying ropes to trees and swinging themselves about 
on them. 


7 Elsewhere called ‘‘ Shiribadatt ” in one name. 
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MY RUSSIAN RECORDS. 


A CONTINUATION OF RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CENTRAL 
ASIAN CARTOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Wuat does Russian Science record through early intelli- 
gent inquiries into the geography of that region of Central 
Asia which is now a province of the Empire ? 

I have mentioned the first-fruits of Russian scientific 
exploration, the delineation of the Aral by Gladyshef and 
Muravin in 1740. Let me here do this credit also to 
Miiller, who checked, in companionship with Kushelef, in his 
first efforts, yet ventured a second time among the Kir- 
ghiz in 1742, and finally produced a route map to Tash- 
kend, interesting because for more than a century after, 
no educated Russian penetrated east of the Sary-Su.* 

I make here only a passing allusion to Nikitin’s journey 
to India in 1469, not solely because it is more a 
curious record than a contribution to science, but also 
because, dealing as I am exclusively with Inner Asia, Nikin 
touched nowhere upon it, although in Count Wielhorski’s 
translation [ Hakluyt Society’s Journal, 1857] he is made to 
have reached Bokhara, through an erroneous identification 
of Chebokhara (modern Barfrush) with that city. 

A certain envoy from the Emperor Baber appeared in 
Moscow in the year 1533, with proposals of interchange 
of expressions of brotherly friendship, which were however 
rudely and arrogantly declined by the Grand Duke Vassili. 
In this century, viz. in 1589, Bokhara sent her first represen- 
tative to the Russian Czar; Khiva had opened relations 
with Russia earlier and sent frequent emissaries (cease- 
lessly from the fourteenth century to the eighteenth), 
although Cossacks of the Yaik had repeatedly invaded and 
ravaged that Khanat from the earliest times. 

The first Russian Embassy, under Ivan Kokhlof, 
proceeded, in 1620, at the friendly request of the Amir 


* Wasting its waters short of the Lower Jaxartes. 
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Imam Kuli of Bokhara, to that Asiatic State. The Amir’s 
Envoy Adambai returned with the Russian party, as well 
as a certain emissary from Khiva, then known as the Urganj 
or Yurganj country, the directions being that from Astrakhan 
the Russian and the Bokharian Envoys should proceed 
to Bokhara by the way deemed the shortest. 

They take ship, and crossing the Caspian, are driven to 
Tiub-Karagan, make their way through Turcomans to 
Urganj, and on to Bokhara. Kokhlof's journey across 
the Ust-Urt is not traceable, nor indeed is Anthony Jen- 
kinson’s with any detail; but Kokhlof passes to Urganj, and 
indeed from Urganj to Bokhara and back the same way, 
with an utter disregard of names of intermediate localities, 
which renders his account geographically worthless. 

On the other hand, it is historically of some value as 
illustrating the political situation in Khiva at the time, and 
as adducing evidence relative to passing events in Bokhara. 

The value of the entire narrative lies, however, in the 
nature of the Instructions given to the Russian Envoy with 
reference to the manner in which he should comport him- 
self at the Amir’s Court and to the language which he 
should employ. He was commanded te refuse to dine at 
the same table with any other envoy, to insist upon the 
Amir rising at the mention of the name of the Tsar; and 
above all, to extol his master’s virtues, greatness and glory ; 
to represent that even certain independent peoples and 
sovereigns were submissive to him and obedient to his will 
and behests, and generally to impress upon the Amir 
many falsehoods as truths. 

The Kniaz Khilkof who gave publicity for the first time 
to Khokhlof’s narrative in 1879, in his Collection of Russian 
State Papers, sums up the value of it in these words :— 
‘Tf all Instructions of the kind, which repose in our various 
archives of Russia were printed, we should be as 
thoroughly acquainted with our early policy as we are with 
that of the present day. We have indeed here not alone a 
marvellously accurate definition of the attitude which a 
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Russian Envoy should assume in a given State or towards 
a given Sovereign, but an equally ample definition of the 
relations of Russia with all the Powers of Europe and Asia 
in general with which Russia has any sort of political com- 
munications. And this general character of our Instructions 
is perfectly reflected in the Instructions given to Khokhlof. 
It is particularly interesting by reason of the praises which 
he is enjoined to lavish in Bokhara on his Sovereign, by 
reason of the astounding acumen exhibited, on the one 
hand in the anticipation of all the questions which the 
Khan of Bokhara could possibly put to him, and, on the 
other, in the provision of appropriate and more or less 
characteristic replies to them. 

And truly the lines of these Instructions have been those 
of all subsequent general directions given to Russian Envoys, 
modified only to suit different Courts. So to corroborate the 
observation of Kniaz Khilkof, here quoted, and my own 
remark as to the misrepresentations, I here give a specimen 
of the language held by Russian Envoys in Europe. 

The Envoy Luke Joanovitch, sent in 1585 to the Emperor 
Rudolph by the Tsar Theodor, was instructed: “ And if thou 
be asked about the Kizyl-bash and about the Persian, 
how they stand to His Majesty the Tsar and Grand Duke, 
and how to the Turk, thou shalt make answer, saying : 
Those Sovereigns who dwell between His Majesty's do- 
minions—of Astrakhan and of the Kizyl-bash country, the 
Bokhara King and the Turkestan King, the Kazan King, the 
Urganj King and the Georgian and Isurian, also the Kal- 
muk, the Shemakha and the Shevkal Kings—they are all 
at peace with the Kizyl-bash and between themselves by 
the advice and at the request of the Tsar, and that in all 
great matters of amity or difference they refer and report 
to the Tsar; whereupon the Tsar orders, and they fulfil 
accordingly in all obedience, frequently sending envoys to 
the Tsar, with all due respect and deference.” 

In the year 1646, the merchant Anis Gribof was despatched 
to Bokhara with a letter to the Amir Nadir Muhammad ; 
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but Bokhara and Urganj were then involved in a war with 
Persia, Gribof, owing to this circumstance, passed into 
Persia and went no farther. Nadir was succeeded by 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz, and for twenty-three years after this, Russian 
communications with Central Asia were suspended. 

In 1669, the Tsar Alexis sent Simon and Boris Pazukhins 
to Bokhara, and in 1670 Ivan Fedotof to Khiva. 

The Khan Abul Ghazi of Khiva is said to have appro- 
priated all the merchandise of certain Russian traders to 
Khiva, in 1646, to the value of 10,257 roubles; as this 
caused rupture of all relations with Khiva, the Russian 
authorities retaliated in like manner on Khiyan traders, 
detaining them at Astrakhan ; and the Russian Govern- 
ment, moreover, demanded compensation, which was 
absolutely refused by the Khan. Ausha, succeeding his 
father Abul Ghazi, sent two conciliatory Missions in 1666, 
and in 1669, to the Tsar; hence, therefore, the despatch, 
three years later, of Fedotof. 

We have here a group of the only interesting early 
records of travel which Russian archives have hitherto pro- 
duced, but unfortunately they are not much more than 
records. The original accounts, with the itineraries, like 
most others, were found missing from their places in the 
year 1806, and all that exists are the summarized reports 
which Messrs. Khanikof, Charykof, Minayef and some 
others have made the most of. 

It appears that the Tsar Alexis, in sending his emissaries 
to the far East, was moved by a greater consideration for 
the interests of his country than was shown by his pre- 
decessors. He exhibited a knowledge of the requirements 
of trade and commerce, with a desire to stimulate industries 
and to base his relations with the rulers of Central Asia on 
the sounder basis of practical acquaintance with the geo- 
graphy, economical, social, and political conditions of their 
countries and people, as evidenced in the very different style 
of Instructions with which his emissaries were provided. 

But nothing more than historical information of the past 
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conditions of these countries was to be extracted from all 
that remained of the records of these journals, and those of 
Khokhlof, Pazukhin and Fedotof came, for the first time, 
under the notice of J. N. Khanykof in 1851.* Of this 
group, the summaries of Datdof’s Mission to Bokhara, and 
Mahmed Isup Kasimof's journey, extending from Bokhara 
to India, are by far the most curious and interesting. 
These appear to have been first published in 1879, in the 
“St. Petersburg Journal” of the 15th (27th) September. 
The Tsar Alexis instructed Datdof to ascertain the source 
of the Darya (literally, river)—between the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes the distinction was not then known,—to make 
inquiries about the course of that river, the towns and 
populations on its banks, and to gather information as to 
the occupations of the different populations, and as to the 
directions of routes. Datdof's commission was confined to 
Bokhara, but Kasimof and a man named Shishkin were 
to proceed thence to the “Shah of India,” to learn all 
about that sovereign, to ascertain his name and title, how 
he should be addressed, and what countries adjoin his 
dominions, 

The loss of the itineraries of these routes is particularly 
to be lamented, for, to judge by the general summaries of the 
reports, they may possibly have anticipated in some particulars 
the information given by Burns, Moorcroft, and others. 

Kasimof passed through Balkh, Gorband, and Charikar, 
to Cabul, a different route from that described by the 
English travellers here named. He is supposed to have 
returned through Bamian to Balkh, crossing the Oxus at 
Chardjui, and returning to Astrakhan through Khiva, 
accompanied by an envoy from Balkh to the Tsar. 

This interesting record of Russian travels up to the 
eighteenth century closes with what must perforce be a 
mere mention of the travels or voyage on the Caspian of 


* Khanykof’s explanatory note on the map of Khiva, &c., “ Journal 
of Russian Imperial Geographical Society.” See also Khanykof’s note on 
Pazukhin’s record in “‘ Report of Third Oriental Congress,” vol. ii, 
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a certain Dubrovin, in 1690, who presumably constructed a 
chart of that sea, on which he exhibited a water connection 
between the Aral and the Caspian, traced along the 
southern extremity of the Ust-Urt. I have in my possession 
all the records here referred to, but the only allusion to 
Dubrovin is in the late Professor Grigorief's annotations 
to Blankennagel’s description of Khiva, and Professor 
Grigorief’s reference is through Eichwald. 

From this period to that of the reign of Peter I., fruitless 
were the Missions to Russia from the Asiatic Khans, for 
Russia did not reciprocate, giving her particular attention to 
quelling disorders on the Lower Volga, and endeavouring to 
coerce or cajole the Kalmuks and the Kirghiz. Peter, in 
1717, sent out that famous expedition to Khiva under 
Bekovitch Cherkasski, which gave rise to the saying, 
‘perished like Bekovitch.” Four thousand men accom- 
panied Bekovitch with some hundreds of picked troops, 
yet only some twenty-five, or thereabouts, ever returned 
home to tell of the sad fate of the force. A complete 
narrative has, of course, been given, and a Russian, story 
has been founded upon the melancholy event; but these 
are both of our own and very recent times. 

It does not appear that Peter availed himself of any 
Russian travels in Asia when he equipped his expedition, 
unless indeed the information with which he provided him- 
self in Hamburg and in Paris was from Russian sources 
unknown to himself. He did nevertheless take some 
geographical materials with him to those countries, to be 
collated for him by persons more competent than any he 
could find at home. 

If Russians had acquired but very little scientific infor- 
mation concerning Central Asia upon which a tolerably 
accurate map could be based, they had at least in various 
ways accumulated a rich store of knowledge of the social 
and political state of affairs in the Steppes and in the 
Khanats, from a continued intercourse with Asiatics 
on their Siberian and south-eastern frontiers from Tobolsk 
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to Astrakhan. It is true that the great mass of reports 
was lying dormant in the many archives of the Empire, 
and notably in the Department of Foreign Relations; 
yet it is difficult to realize the fact, repeatedly stated by 
Russian writers, that even up to the year 1873, when Khiva 
was invaded and finally crushed by three large Russian 
detachments, no State of Central Asia was so little known 
to the Russians as Khiva. Rarely had anyone passed 
from Russia to Bokhara who had not traversed Khiva. 

The ‘“ Turkestan Gazette” for 1873, publishing a series 
of letters from Dr. Basiner on his journey to Khiva in 1842, 
endorses the following words written by Basiner and re- 
peated by most Russian writers on Central Asia :— 

‘Almost nowhere in all the terrestial globe, excepting 
perhaps in Central Africa‘and New Holland, is there a 
country so little known to us as the Khanat of Khiva, called 
also Khowarezm, Khuarezm and Khorezm. Thereason for 
this lies inthe geographical position of that country, which is 
not suited for habitation and is waterless (!), surrounded by 
steppes and deserts, occupied by predatory hordes,” an 
additional reason, he adds, being, “ the extreme suspicion 
of the Khivans, who regard every European as an enemy 
or a spy.” He proceeds to say: “If, notwithstanding 
the dangers and obstacles on the way to Khiva, the 
traveller survives the hardships of the journey across the 
deserts, inevitable death awaits him in Khiva, which may 
be exemplified by the melancholy fate of Dr. Fries, who was 
killed in Khiva in 1838. With very few exceptions, only 
the accredited Agents of Russia and England enjoyed 
special protection in those (sc) States, the safety of these 
was in a certain degree guaranteed, and although they 
encountered difficulties, yet they. returned home alive. 
Such was the case with Jenkinson, Muravief, Abbott and 
Shakspeare.” 

The statement concerning the productiveness of Khiva 
is at variance with the almost exhaustive work on Khiva 
by Dr. Basiner himself, published in 1848, at St. Peters- 
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burg, in the German language, with map, plans, and 
engravings, and abounding with statistics of all sorts. A 
copy of this work is in my possession and now under my 
hand. But we must remember that Dr. Basiner was 
writing to the “ Turkestan Gazette,” to justify the invasion 
of Khiva. 

It should also be observed that the danger to the 
European in Central Asia has ever arisen, not from the 
mere fact of his being a Feringhi, but from the bare circum- 
stance of the political jealousies and intrigues at the Courts 
of the several Central Asian potentates, for Asiatics, however 
fanatical, are not ferocious or bloodthirsty. 

The Russian peasant-merchant Abrosimof left an account 
of his experience in Khiva during a fifteen years’ residence 
there. This man’s narrative was published in the same 
“Turkestan Gazette” (vzde also “ Turkestan Annual,” 1873). 
He said that the Khivans dwelt in a fertile oasis, that they 
possessed an abundance of everything for their own sus- 
tenance, that the people were kindly, that his reception and 
treatment were hospitable from the lowest up to the Khan, 
that he enjoyed perfect liberty, and that the only drawback 
to the Russians, with all their inclination to fraternize or 
cultivate relations with Khiva, were the difficulties and 
hardships of the route, which Russians had not sufficient 
strength, energy, or ability to struggle with and overcome. 

As regards the almost utter want of information concern- 
ing, let us here say, Khiva alone, the same Abrosimof, or 
his reporter, observes: “In the streets of Astrakhan and in 
the caravan-serais we always meet Khivans, Bokharians, 
Kirghiz, Turcomans ; to come to us, they traverse with ease 
and comfort large tracts of desert with their laden camels.” 
Exactly so; hence in Astrakhan, Orenburg and elsewhere 
the Russian acquaintance with the populations of Bokhara 
and Khiva as well as the Khirghiz, and with the political, 


social and commercial conditions of those countries, was 
next to a most familiar one. But we need not marvel at 
the acknowledged ignorance of Russian officials, or of 
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Russian Orientalists, when we learn, as we do from such 
authorities as Mr. P. Savelief, who wrote on “ Khiva and 
the Khivans” in 1840, that ‘‘ Khiva was the most inacces- 
sible of the Central Asiatic States,” while it was only seven- 
teen days distant from the Caspian coast at Krasnovodsk. 
Savelief had, indeed, learned from Russian travels that 
Khiva was “a small but fruitful oasis,’ and that “ the sandy 
argillaceous soil of Khiva yields all the food needed by the 
Khivans ;” but he had not heard of Abrosimof, and did not 
know how practicable was the journey even from Mangish- 
lak, and how ready were all intermediate clans and 
“Sultans ” to facilitate communication, when Orenburg and 
Astrakhan did not put out its feelers of political agitation 
and intrigue. At the same time, Mr. Savelief involuntarily 
acknowledges the prevalent ignorance in Russia concern- 
ing those regions in his announcement of the translation 
into German of a collection of statements respecting Khiva 
made by escaped Russian captives. He refers, at the 
same time, to “precious materials for a geography of 
Central Asia in the archives of the Russian Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, which await publication;” but time has 
proved that even he could have had but a vague notion as 
to what they were, because most of these materials have 
been discovered in various other archives, a great many 
being altogether missing. 

‘‘Helmersens Nachrichten tiber Khiva,” u.s.w. (trans- 
lated into Russian in 1840) was then all that was at that 
time commonly accessible ; for Muravief's book (in 4to., with 
maps, plans, etc.) was so rare that another Russian writer on 
Central Asia, referring to it, took it to be a work published 
in French as a “ Voyage en Turcomanie et a Khiva, etc.” 
This book I also have in my possession, together with the 
separate map and plans, etc., having picked it up with 
other rare Russian works hereinafter to be alluded to, for 
a mere song. 

I conclude this portion of my paper with another 
reflection on the want of appreciation in Russia of such 
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works as that, for example, of Baron de Bade on the 
Turcomans, a traveller who was compelled to address a 
French public on a question so relevant to Russian 
interests. This work and his Notes on the Turcomans were 
republished in the Journals of the Russian Imperial Geogra- 
phical Society, 1849, not before the Revue des deux Mondes, 
in 1847, had fully gauged the merits of that scholar’s 
researches. In 1820 only foreigners—a Negri and a 
Meyendorff—could be entrusted with a Mission to Bokhara 
for thoroughness of work and satisfactory results. Khany- 
kof’s “ Bokhara” is of a secondary importance, although 
also a work of great value; but then Khanykof, being of 
Tartar origin, was enabled through his culture to sift well 
the chaff from the grain in all he collected on matters 
relating to Tartary. 
Rozert MIcHeELL. 
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THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT IN PERSIA: 
AN EXpLanaTION, 
By Genera A. Hovutum-Scuinvier. 
Ix the January number of the Impertar Astatic QUARTERLY 
Review, Mr. C. E. Biddulph * taxes the Telegraph Depart- 
ment in Persia with neglecting to utilize properly the 
services of the staff, and regrets that the numerous English- 
men scattered over the line of telegraph for the last quarter 
of a century—many, particularly the civil members of the 
staff, possessing a very high class of intelligence—have not 
been turned to any practical use, as mines of information, 
sources of influence, etc., and also accuses the British 
Legation at Teheran of partly being the cause of this state 
of affairs by their disagreeable criticisms, by their jealousy 
of the Telegraph Department, and by their resenting any 
infringement of what they consider their special province, 
namely, local information of any description. As I have 
been more or less connected with the Telegraph Depart- 
ment for the last quarter of a century, I can explain some of 
Mr. Biddulph’s statements and modify others. The officers 
of the English Telegraph Department in Persia are in the 
country for the definite purpose of keeping up the line 
and forwarding telegrams, and the Government can hardly 
be expected to keep up a special extra staff for exploring 
the country. Line-men must of course remain under the 
line, and it is obvious that if they did not do so the line 
could not be kept up as it iss Some may think that other 
officers should, when travelling, take unknown routes, 
explore, and obtain information, but the officers travel only 
when transferred from one station to another (and then 


* We desire to state, in justice to Mr. C. E. Biddulph, that he seems 
to have had no wish to publish his remarks on the “ Persian Telegraph 
Department” in our columns. The MS. of that article was sent to us 
together with some other MSS., and chosen by ourselves as the most 
interesting and important of the batch. Mr. Biddulph wrote shortly after 
the issue of the January number—in which his article had appeared—that 
this particular MS, had been sent by mistake.—Ebiror. 
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their time is limited) or on inspection ; they must therefore, 
in both cases, keep to the high road. The authorities 
have never restricted all the attention of the subordinates 
of the Department to the mechanical discharge of their 
official duties, and have utilized the travels of its more 
intelligent officers whenever possible, without detriment to 
the telegraph service. Subordinates get, and always have 
got, all possible assistance, and whenever they wish to go 
out shooting or surveying, they need only ask their imme- 
diate superior for casual leave and the superior officer 
always grants it, if the exigencies of the service 
permit. Very few of the subordinates of the Department 
possess the slightest aptitude for surveying work. It does 
not follow that because a man possesses the highest 
possible intelligence he should be able to make a survey. 
Former directors, as the late Captain Pierson, and the late 
Sir Oliver St. John, both Royal Engineer officers, who laid 
the basis of a correct map of Persia, and others, did their 
utmost to interest their subordinates in the country and its 
inhabitants, but, with rare exceptions, not a man who 
cculd do even the most elementary work came forward. 

As to the disagreeable criticisms and jealousy on the 
part of the British Legation at Teheran, I doubt whether 
they exist. It was at the recommendation of the Legation 
that one of the superior officers of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment was appointed Consul at Isfahan last year, and that a 
subordinate officer was appointed Vice-Consul at Muhamrah 
two years ago, 

In spite of the obligation on the part of the officers to 
keep to the line when travelling on duty, and obtaining 
leave and paying their travelling expenses when going 
away from the line, various officers have done good work 
collecting information and surveying ; and such work has 


been duly acknowledged by the Government of India. 
Only lately I have seen a letter from the Quartermaster- 
General which mentions “the many occasions on which 
useful service has been rendered to the Intelligence Depart- 
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ment by the director and by the members of the Telegraph 
Department in Persia.” | 

I regret to see Mr. Biddulph’s sweeping remark regard. 
ing the military control of the Telegraph Department, and 
utterly fail to see why this control should be “ absurd ” and 
“the great misfortune of the Department.” The Depart- 
ment has always been under military control, and has 
worked exceedingly well under it; and it would be unwise 
to change the system now, simply, as far as I can see, for 
the sake of one or two discontented civilians. I have been, 
about half a dozen times, up and down the road between 
Bushire and Teheran, and there is not a town, village, cara- 
vanserai, or “‘ chapar khaneh” where I have not heard the 
military officers universally spoken of with the greatest praise 
and affection ; and many official documents can show that the 
British Government as well as the Persian authorities, from 
the Shah down to the smallest local governor, have always 
appreciated their services in Persia. [ do not for a 
moment suppose that Mr. Biddulph has any personal 
feeling against the military officer now directing the 
Department, but I cannot help thinking that he would 
have written differently had he obtained a little more 
information and not based his statements on com- 
munications made by the pensioned non-commissioned 
officer of the Royal Engineers, whose acquaintance he 
made, and other persons with fancied grievances. This 
pensioned non-commissioned officer has somewhat imposed 
upon Mr, Biddulph, and the tale of ‘‘seventeen years at a 
place without a European neighbour within seventy miles” 
is very sad, but not true. Mr. Biddulph would certainly 
not have written as he did had he known the fact that 
the pensioned officer usually passed the summer months of 
every year at Isfahan, and that he could have been trans- 
ferred to another station several times, but objected. The 
traveller in Persia hears many tales, but he should not 
believe them all. 

Teheran, 26th February, 1892. 
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DISEASE MICROBES ANTICIPATED IN 
SANSKRIT MEDICAL WORKS. 


[The illustrious Vaidak physician, Pandit Janardhan of Lahore, has sent us 
the following important and interesting article—ED.] 


‘ORGANIC GERMS OF DISEASES AS KNOWN TO INDIAN 
SAGES.” 

OrGaAnic germs may be either produced or introduced into 

the system by any of the following causes :— 

1. By taking food while suffering from indigestion ; and 
by the use of unwholesome food. 

2. By excess in taking heavy, oily, or fatty food; as 
also by the excessive use of ice, or iced water. 

3. By mixing foods, the natures of which are contrary 
one to the other, as heating with cooling food, etc. 

4. By want of exercise, and by lazy habits in general ; 
among which is specified that of sleeping during the day, 
except in the months of Jyestha and Asédha. [ June-July. | 

5. By using kidney beans, vzsa (the lotus-root growing in 
the water), sé/z (the deep-rooted lotus-root), £aseru (the 
water-lily root), and oleraceous vegetables in general. 

6. By excess in the use of any drink, such as vinegar, milk 
and gur (unclarified sugar); and of sub-acid drinks like 
orangeade, wine and water. 

7. By the use of animal food, especially of immature 
animals, such as kids, chickens, etc. 

All these produce abnormal disturbances of phlegm and 
bile, which in turn cause the growth of insects (organic germs) 
of various kinds, in the human body. They are principally 
produced in the stomach and intestines. They invade the 
blood, where they can be detected, as also in the excreta and 
sputa. Twenty kinds are known and described as follows: 
Some resemble a barley-corn, while in others, this resem- 
blance is almost perfect. Others are in form somewhat like 
miniature sea-shells, or flattish scales with red tails. Some 
resemble earth-worms (gaudhapadas), while others are 
small white organisms, some of them with two mouths. 
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These seven kinds are white in colour, and thin in form; 
they penetrate the human body, but live principally in the 
intestines and on their contents. They produce constipation, 
local pains and aches, weakness, paleness of complexion, 
loss of appetite, diminution of normal heat, and excessive 
sweating. They also cause five kinds of heart disease, 
which result in lunacy. Those which resemble earth-worms, 
especially cause both dull and acute pain in the abdomen, 
flatulence, inflammation and corrosion of the bowels. 

The organic germs existing in the phlegmatic system 
and mucous discharges are :— 

1. Darbakusumas, resembling the flowers of the sacrificial 
grass ; 2. Mahakusumas, like a large rose-flower ; 3. Pédimas, 
like spiders; 4. Chzpitas, like oyster-shells; 5. Prpilikas, 
like white-ants ; 6. Darunas, very hard in substance. The 
heads of all these have a downy growth ; their bodies are 
spotted with brown, and they have tails. Some of them 
resemble small coriander sprouts or seeds, are white in 
colour, very small in size. They especially attack the head, 
destroy the fatty tissues, the eyes, the palate, and auricular 
organs, and cause many head diseases, which again react on 
the heart. Noticeable symptoms are colds, loss of normal 
heat, and salivation. ; 

Organic germs existing in the blood are :— 

1. Kesaromanakhadas, which destroy the hair, down, and 
nails; 2. Dantadas, the teeth; 3. Azkvisas, the gums; 
4. Kus'hayas, which produce leprosy; 5. Parzsarpas, or 
spreading ill around. These germs contain blood in their 
organism, are dark coloured and flat, and have an oily look. 
From them proceed all the diseases caused by what is 
called impurity of the blood. 

The intestinal group are produced or introduced by 
excess in the use of leguminaceous, farinaceous, and vege- 
table food in general, salt, and unclarified sugar (gw). The 
phlegm group proceed from excessive animal diet, milk, 
sugar, and vinegar. The blood group are caused by the 
use of unwholesome and indigestible food, and by mixing as 
articles of food substances having contrary tendencies. 
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When any of these three classes of organisms become 
multiplied to an abnormal extent, a diseased habit of body 
results, which appears in want of appetite, anaemia, consump- 
tion, aches, and sharp pains, heart affections, general uneasi- 
ness, diarrhcea, cholera, and other so-called epidemic diseases. 

The first fifteen kinds of these organic germs or insects 
are visible to the naked eye, but the other five are not. 

I have taken the above-mentioned statements from the 
Susonia Uttara Tantra Adhyaya, liv., On the living 
germs of diseases, and how they are produced. This, how- 
ever, is not the only work which treats of this subject ; it is 
of frequent recurrence in our books. In the Asténe Rech, 
by Vdég Bhatta, section Nzdhan (on Pathology, or the 
causes of disease), chap. 14, slokas (couplets) 42 to 56 
deal with organic germs or disease-producing insects. 

There are said to be twenty different kinds of insects or 
parasites, which feed upon and thus neutralize the impure 
matters which would otherwise remain uneliminated in the 
human body: If they fall below the normal number, these 
effete matters increase and produce one set of diseases ; 
if they rise above the normal number, they cause other 
disturbances, and produce another set of diseases. 

Of these twenty, two kinds are external, and eighteen 
are internal. The external ones are produced by impurity 
of the blood and excess of perspiration. The internal are 
produced in the blood, the phlegm, and the contents of 
the intestines. The former resemble the sesamum seed, 
both in form and size, and have many legs. As they 
increase in size, they cause boils, pimples, and ulcers, itch 
and other skin diseases. The internal ones produce leprosy 
and other diseases. 

Phlegmatic worms are produced by the excessive use of 
sweets, sour milk, curds, and new rice. Excessive use of 
farinaceous and herbaceous food, and whatever leads to 
abnormal evacuations, produces intestinal worms. The 


phlegm worms live in the intestines and stomach, and are 
of seven kinds: 1, horse-whip-rod shaped, attacking the 
intestines ; 2, long earth-worm shaped; 3, shaped like the 
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ear of rice, attacking the life-blood ; 4, axe shaped, attacking 
the sinews and nerves; 5, long and thin, living on undigested 
food ; 6, like the efflorescence of long grass, living on effete 
matter in the veins; and 7, copper-coloured, producing an 
ill odour. 

The abnormal increase of these organic germs produces 
indigestion, uneasiness, salivation, nausea, swellings, 
epidemic fevers, cholera, fainting fits, emaciation, cold 
and sneezing.* Their names are :—1t. Kazshida, destroying 
the hair; 2. Loma Vidhina, destroying the bulbs of the 
hair; 3. Lop Dwipa, affect the colour of the hair; 4. 
Udambea, which are like the insects in the fruit of the 
Gullar wee (Ficus sylvestris) ; 5. Shoushar Motu, intestinal 
worms ; 6. dfad. These six kinds of germs are invisible 
to the naked eye ; and when they are abnormally increased, 
they produce leprosy and other disorders. 

1. Kakeruk, horse-whip-rod shaped; 2. AZukeruk, of a 
smoky colour; 3. Sovsurel, which are yellow; 4. Sadbéndsak, 
are white; 5. Le/éh, of a shining black. The abnormal 
increase of these sorts of worms causes continuous pains, 
indigestion, leanness of the body, roughness and yellow 
discoloration of the skin, and local irritation of the in- 
testinal canal. ; 

These twenty sorts of worms are mentioned in all 
old books of Hindi Medicine, among which I specify 
the following:—Bhao Parokash, part ii., para. 10. 
Madhava Narain Choraza, Prime Minister of King 
Pathara, has devoted a section of his work especially to 
this subject. Whatever people may choose to say about 
the discovery of bacilli and microbes as a new thing in 
medical science , it is quite evident that the principle of 
this discovery was many ages ago given in our Sanskrit 
books of medicine ; and the details elaborated and tabu- 
lated can be produced to prove this statement. 

PuNDIT JANARDHAN. 


* It would seem that even the influenza bacillus, if such there be, was 
not unknown in India.—Eb. 
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SOME GEOGRAPHICAL IDENTIFICATIONS 
IN EGYPT. 


By Pror. E. AmfirnEau.* 


NOTWITHSTANDING many great works published on the 
Geography of Egypt, some questions raised by the 
geography of Ancient or of Coptic Egypt still await a 
solution. Thus we do not yet know what Greek names 
answer to the Egyptian appellations of certain towns, 
nor, on the other hand, what are the Egyptian names of 
certain towns known to us under Greek forms. 

There have been lengthy discussions on the situation 
of certain towns, and quite recently attempts have been 
made to identify names in a manner contrary to all that 
tradition had taught us regarding them, and a great stir 
has been made over alleged discoveries, which were to 
change the aspect of geographical science as far as concerns 
Egypt, that ancient country which still holds in reserve so 
many surprises for the investigations of men of learning. 

For my part, I have been obliged, in conformity with the 
programme of the French Academy (/uscriptions et Belles 
Lettres), to study, after so many forerunners, the geography 
of Egypt. I have early recognized that a considerable 
number of errors had crept into the works of my two 
immortal predecessors, Champollion and Quatremére ; and 
I have been able to rectify them by the help of new docu- 
ments of which they had no knowledge. By means of 
these, a certain number of problems receive a definite 
solution. The most important of these documents is a 
List of the Egyptian Bishoprics, which is found in a few 
scale, and is yet unpublished.+ 


* Translated from the French by C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A. 

+ Since I wrote this paper, M. J. De Rougé has published a little book 
on the Geography of the Delta, containing in an appendix a List of 
Bishoprics professedly from a MS. of the Bodleian Library, at Oxford; but, 
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I propose here to give briefly the results of my researches 
without dwelling at length on details which would be 
comparatively of little interest. 1 must, at the outset, 
ask permission of my colleagues to let me try and prove an 
opinion contrary to their own. 1 beg them to believe that 
it is without any arrzére pensée, without any contempt for 
their labours, that I have begun from the beginning at a 
study which might have seemed already completed. If I 
combat the results at which my colleagues have arrived, 
and which do not appear to me to be definitive, I retain 
the greatest respect for them individually, and the greatest 
admiration. The truth is difficult to arrive at in everything. 
If I think, for my part, that I have found it, I am quite 
ready to condemn my own ideas, if I am proved to have 
been mistaken, and I promise to examine with the deepest 
care the arguments which may be addressed to me with 
that view. 


I. MENEAIATOY. 


Strabo speaks of the ome Menelaites as not far from 
Alexandria. Much discussion has been devoted to this 
name without any agreement having been reached. The 
List of the Bishoprics of Egypt gives us precise’ information 
as to its position by giving us its. capital. That capital 
exists to this day; it is Edkou. It gives, in fact, the follow- 
ing equation (éga/zté) :—Meveharov = eRAwWOYp = |,fo!. 

This town is placed in the List of Egyptian Bishoprics 
immediately after Alexandria and before Rosetta. 

But was the town of Edkou really called eRaworp 
in Coptic, and in Greek Mevektarov? The Memphitic 
scale, which I used for my large work on the Geography of 
Egypt under the Arabs, give to the town of Edkou 


unfortunately there is no such manuscript in the Bodleian, as I have 
ascertained a few days ago; and as the List of Bishoprics came into the pos- 
session of the author by the intervention of M. Revillout, I cannot learn 
where this list was taken from. I regret to say that a number of 
blunders have crept into the printed list in M. J. De Rougé’s book. 
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another name, and that name is TKwo%. ‘This name of 
TkwoY¥ has given rise to the gravest errors on the part of 
Champollion and Quatremére. The former thought that 
the town of Tkéou, mentioned in the EZudogium (which | 
have edited) of Macarius, Bishop of a town of that name, is 
the same as the town of Edkou, and that on the strength of 
a misinterpreted phrase.”™ 
The town of TKkwoy%, spoken of in the Coptic work, is 
the town called by the Arabs Qdou el-Kebir, and it is 
utterly impossible that the bishop of that town should have 
asked for the help of the monks of Schenoudi, if that town 
had been on the shores of the Mediterranean, since a space of 
some 150 leagues would have separated the succoured from 
the succourer, at a time when it was most important that 
the help should come quickly ; whiie if this town answers to 
Odou el-Kebir, the distance between the temple in which 
Macarius was to be burned alive and the monastery of 
Schenoudi is only ten leagues. This explains how Visa, the 
disciple of Schenoudi, arrived in time to deliver Macarius. 
Quatremére, again, after having first taken for a mistake 
the name of TKWOY, attributed to the town of Edkou + by 
the MSS. of Montpellier, has fallén into the opposite error, 
by maintaining that this name only meant the town of 
Edkou, and that the town of Qaou was called T9¢wA1.} 
It is quite true that the name T9¢wAt is rendered in Arabic 
by Qaou in some scale; but the scale which give the 
name of TKWwo%¥ to that same town are much the more 
numerous, for out of ten sca/ée@ used by me, six bear 
TkWOY¥ = ,'3, and only four the name of T9¢wRt. More- 
over, the List of Egyptian Bishoprics gives also the name of 
TkKWwoY to the town of Antzopolis in Qdou el-Kebir. We 
see, therefore, that as regards numbers, the highest proba- 
bility is in favour of the name of TKkwoY for Qdou cl-Kebrr, 
all the more so because the four MSS. which have the 


* Champollion, L’Egypie sous les Pharaons, ii. 242-9. 
+ Quatremére, A/ém. Hist. et Geog. sur 7 Egypte, i. 216-17. 
t 6. 516. 
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reading T9¢wAr seem to have been based on one and the 
same original, and the position of the town of Qdoz el- 
Kebir is wrongly given. Lastly, I would remark that if 
this town was really called T9¢wAt, we should not have 
had for the first letter of the Arabic transcript the letter 
3, but rather ~i so that the word Tkwo% is really 
the prototype of the name ,\s, from which the feminine 
article has fallen. Similarly, the name 1,Sa! descends di- 
rectly from this same word Tkwo%¥, with preservation 
and previous vocalization of the article; so that the illus- 
trious De Sacy also fell into error in thinking that this 
town was called },é0! instead of |,f0!.* 

These observations show that the name of this town of 
Edkou is indeed Tkwo¥; but then, what becomes of the 
name @Raworp given to this same town in the List of 
Bishoprics ? To this question there is a twofold answer. 
Either the town of Edkou had two names, which may seem 
likely, but which was not the custom in the Coptic epoch : 
or else the names TKwoy¥ and eRawoyrp were those of two 
different towns, lying near each other, and of about equal 
importance, so much so that the bishopric might as well 
have been seated in the one as in the other; and that one 
of the two having somehow disappeared, the other naturally 
succeeded to its inheritance. Thus, if the name of Edkou 
did not precisely answer to the town called Meve\arov 
in ancient times, yet its territory was that of the xomme 
Menelaites. I need not point out that the reading Meve- 
Marrov is a mistake for Mevedarov: besides, there are 
but two adjoining letters to move, and we have gained 
for Science the fact that the zoe Menelaites was on the site 
now occupied by the town of Edkou. 


I]. TABASEOS. 
The Greek name of this town corresponds with the well- 
known name used in the Roman J/¢zxerary, Cabasa, from 
which is derived the name of the ome Cabasites. This 


* De Sacy, Relation de Egypte, 660. 
Z2 
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name was decidedly near that of 9¢Reec, or rather, in 
the Sa’idic dialect, kREec, so much so that Champollion * 
and Quatremére + simply made the two places identical, 
The first person to put forth this opinion was Father 
Georgi; { it seemed a very probable view to Quatremére, 
and Champollion had not the slightest doubt of it, for he 
says: “ According to Ptolemy, the town of Cabasa and its 
dependencies lay between the Phermutiac branch and the 
Great River; 7.¢c., the Canopic branch, in Egyptian, 
Schetnoufi. In fact, there exists, at some distance from 
the Rosetta (or Canopic) branch, a town (é0z7¢) which still 
bears among the Arabs the name of Kabas,§ and which is 
situated about four leagues south of the town of Foueh.” 
And immediately he adds, “The Egyptian name of Cabas 
was ¢Reec in the dialect of Memphis.” || 
This opinion has again recently come to the front, thanks 
to M. de Rochemanteix, who considers Schabas, or KaBaoa 
as the plural of ~Reec.4 I need not demonstrate the in- 
anity of this last opinion; there is, in fact, between the two 
words only the resemblance of one letter, and that comes 
too near the etymologies laughed at by Voltaire. 
Nevertheless, it would have been easy, at least for Quatre- 
mére, who knew it, to have known that in the Syzaxare, a 
Coptic martyrology, the name of »Reec corresponded with 
33], which is the exact transcript of the word sReec 
or kReec. If he had afterwards searched the Etat ade 
l’Egypte, he would have seen that this village, which still 
exists, was to be found there in the province of Behnésa, 
as it is now in the province of Minieh, district of Feschn, 
which is hardly a suitable place for a town which ought to be 
found between Pténété and El-Baschrout, or El-Scharout, 
as the scale place it, for the zome of Pténétd had its centre 


* Champollion, of. cit. ii. 234. + Quatremtre, of. cit. i. 148. 

t Georgi, De Miraculis S. Coluthi, p. cxciv. 

§ Champollion, 73. 234. He cites a MS. map of Father Sicard and 
D’Anville, Mém.‘sur 1’ Egypte, 79. || Champollion, of. ct. 234. 
{ Journ, Asiat,1887, July-Aug. p. 146, n. 1. 
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in the modern district of Desouq, as I said afterwards. 
Thus, Champollion and Quatremére had carried it to 
Northern Egypt, as the classical texts obliged them. It is 
not permissible, nowadays, to entertain the smallest doubt 
as to the town called by the Greeks and Romans Cabasa ; the 
List of the Bishoprics of Egypt, indeed, furnishes us with 
the following equation (éga/ité) :—TaBaoeos = TRaxt 
KATIACEN = jyziw C's, From which we see that if the 
x was sometimes pronounced after a local fashion, the C+ 
represented a sibilant (chauzxtante), it was more often 
pronounced a7; and the Greeks and Romans, not possessing 
that letter in their alphabet, rendered it by the hard g, or 
the hard ¢c, which is very like it. The town of Schabas 
still exists on the spot which Champollion rightly assigned 
to it, in the province of Gharbyah, and district of 
Kafr-ez-zaiat. 
Il]. ATNOT. 

Strabo speaks of this town also, when he says: “ After 
the Bolbitic branch a sandy promontory stretches afar; it 
is called the Horn of Agnou.” Then he gives its neigh- 
bourhood by saying, “Afterwards come the Tower of 
Perseus and the Wall of the Milesians.” 

Down to the present day, the identification of this town 
had remained unknown. The List of the Bishoprics of 
Egypt permits this identification, for it contains the follow- 
ing equation:—Ayvov = miwininoy = %)i.3. Thus 
we are at once made acquainted with the Coptic and 
Arabic names of the town which the Greeks called Ayvov. 
The Coptic name, Pischiniiou, was known to Champollion, 
who had no great trouble in identifying it with Nestera- 
oueh * ; but he did not know the Greek name. A passage 
in the work of the Arab geographer Aboulfeda gives us 
the exact position of this town: “If one leaves Damietta 
and follows the sea-board towards the west, one passes 
Bourlos, then Nesteraoueh, then Raschid or Rosetta.” + 

* Champollion, of. cit. ii. 226-37. 

{ Aboulfeda, Deser. de ? Egypte, pp. 298 and 230 of the Arabic text. 
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Ibn Haukal determines its position still better, and what he 
says of it may be read in the supplementary note which 
Silvestre de Sacy has added to his Ezat de Egypte." It 
was at that time the capital of a small province which em- 
braced the shores of Lake Borlos and of the Mediterranean. 
It disappeared at a later date, though it still existed at the 
end of the seventeenth century, since Vansleb mentions 
it.t Lake Borlos has, in fact, encroached upon the ad- 
jacent shores, and swallowed up the town. 


IV. HAEAPXIA. 

This name, which has given rise to considerable con- 
troversy, is made easy of identification, thanks yet again to 
the List of the Bishoprics of Egypt. That list gives us the 
following equation :—H)eapyia (the reading in the list 
is Hdearyia) = TIWAPOT = by 4/]. The place is next after 
the town of Agnou which was Nesteraoueh, and before 
Nikétou or Singar, which precedes Borlos. Consequently 
it must have been situated at no great distance from the 
ancient lake of Borlos. The scaée also mention it, and 
place it between Djapasen and Parallou or Borlos, giving it 
the name of El-Baschrout, reduplicating the article, or El- 
Baschlout, a new form of almost concurrent use of “r” with 
“1,” to render an indefinite (7d/czsc) articulation between 
the two articulations represented by that Egyptian letter. 

Champollion knew this name, miwyApw't, and_ has 
placed the village which he marked between Daqaleh and 
Damietta.? He thus falls into very considerable error, 
since the town of Damietta, like Daqaleh, formed part of 
the third ecclesiastical province of Egypt, while Pischarot 
belonged to the first, that is to say, the province of Alex- 
andria. Quatremére, on the other hand, has discussed at 
great length the position of Elearchia, and has the follow- 
ing remarks thereon: “I have suggested (z#sevué) in my 

* De Sacy, Relation de 7 Egvpte, cf. 669, 707-8. 


+ Vansleb, Hist. de 7 Eglise d Alexandrie, 24. 
¢ Champollion, ef. cz. il. p. 136-137. 
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paper that perhaps the Baschmour extended westward of 
the branch of Damietta as far as Lake Borlos.” * 

He had previously said, ‘“‘ The country of Elearchia, or of 
the Bucolics, as it has been described to us by the ancient 
writers, is if I mistake not, absolutely identical with the 
province of Baschmour.” ¢ I have not got to connect the 
two questions, I only desire to establish the position of 
Elearchia. This word, which means Marsh Province, was 
suited to a country lying between the Phatmetic branch of 
the Nile, and the sea-shore.} It was divided into two parts, 
one of which was under the town of Pakhnemunis, and the 
other under the town of Phragonis. Now, according to 
Ptolemy, Pakhnemunis was the capital of the zome of 
Lower Sebennis, and Phragonis is the town which the 
Egyptians called Farrahin, and which, together with Tida, 
was situated in the modern district of Kafr-esch-scheikh, 
province of Gharbyeh. Therefore, the Elearchia comprised 
the whole country bordering on the Lake of Borlos, north 
and east, and that is where Pischarét must be placed. 
Consequently, Quatremére, who arrived at very nearly the 
same result, has carried somewhat too far the limits of this 
province, when seeking to include in it the nome of Nime- 
schoti, and the town (dour) of Naisi, which corresponds to 
the /se@um of the ancients. This canton of Nimeschoti 
must have meant Low-lands, like its name in Arabic, 
Asfal el-Ardh ; although these low-lands perhaps became 
marshes, the name which has been given them distin- 
guishes them clearly from the lands of Elearchia. 

The town of Pischarét, by its place in the List of the 
Bishoprics of Egypt between other towns, all of which 
appear to have been situated on the Lake of Borlos, seems 
to me to have been likewise near that lake, and to the 
south rather than to the north of it. At the present day 
it has disappeared, for the marsh lands which border the 


* (Quatremere, of. cit. is Pp. 233. 


{ Hierocles, 726. Quatremere, sid. * Ptolemy, iv. 5. 
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lake have increased greatly since the Moslem, and 
especially the Turkish, conquest. 


V. NIKETOY. 


This town is placed by the List of Bishoprics between 
Borlos and El-Scharout, z.e., between the town situated 
on the Lake of Borlos, the capital of that country, and 
Elearchia, or the Canton of the Marshes. We have for this 
name the following equation :—-Nixerov == TIWENCEPOY = 
Late, Champollion * and Quatremére + have confused this 
‘town with another, which was called in Egyptian conGAp, 
and they have made this town of con6Ap the seat of a 
bishopric, following Vansleb, who indeed cites Singar, and 
rightly so, as the seat of an ancient bishopric. But this town 
of Singar (szc) cannot, I think, be confounded with Pischen- 
kherou. The two names differ so much, that they may be re- 
garded as separate places; on the other hand, the position 
assigned, by the sca/a which contains this name, to the town of 
Songar between Samannoud and Damietta, would scarcely 
suit the town which the other scade mentioning Pischen- 
kherou place between Abiar and Birma, z.e., in the province 
of Béhérah or in that of Gharbyeh, pretty nearly at the 
point where those two provinces meet. But the List of 
Bishoprics does not permit us to piace it there, since it 
ranks it in the first ecclesiastical province, and_ the 
position given by the other sca/e would be too southerly. 
We must therefore place it near the Lake Borlos of 
antiquity, and that position explains how it has disap- 
peared by reason of the advance of the waters of the lake. 
The £tat de ?Egypie, edited by Silvestre de Sacy, in fact, 
places it in the province of Nesteraoueh. But are we 
compelled to say that there were not two towns of that 
name in Egypt? I am far from claiming this, and the fact 
of the existence of two towns of the same name in Egypt 
is a well-known fact which it is impossible to deny ; but if 


* Charmpollion, of. cit. ii., p. 233. 
Tt Quatremtre, of, cit. i., p. 279. 
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there were two towns of this name, the second has disap- 
peared, and has left no trace of its existence, beyond its name. 


VI. MTENETO. 


The name of this woe, which corresponds with that 
of the xome Phthenotites of the classical authors, has 
given rise to numerous debates. Quatremére has identi- 
fied the town of Ireverw with the name Tantoua cited 
in the Ltat de ?Egypte*; but if this identification is 
correct, that learned author has not pointed out where 
Tantoua was situated, since the Etat de Egypte does 
not show this any more plainly than by placing the town 
in the province of Gharbyeh, the most extensive of all in 
the Delta. Champollion,+ on the other hand, has identified 
the town of Pténét6 with the town so celebrated under the 
name of Bouto, situated, according to Herodotus, at the 
mouth of the old Sebennytic branch, and according to 
Ptolemy, between the Canopic and Sebennytic branches. 
This great authority is therefore utterly wrong, and I 
will proceed to prove it. 

Pliny the Elder says that the owe of Pténéthu had 
Bouto for its capital. That is not a reason for identifying 
Pténétd with Bouto. It was often the case in Ancient 
Egypt that certain towns which had at first given their 
names to the xomes of which they were the capital (and 
all the names of xomes were originally names of towns, 
except at a certain date) afterwards lost their importance, 
on account of the rise of some other and more lucky town, 
which became the capital in its stead, and also lost their 
rank without the name of the zome being changed. The 
most striking example of this is the case of the town of 
TkEgai, in Arabic Daqaleh, which gave its name to the 
province of Daqahlyeh, and which is now only a small 
village. Nevertheless, the capital of the ome Phthenotites, 


* Quatremtre, of. cit, i. 385-6. { Champollion, of. cé#, ii. 227-9. 
t Plinius. 
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2.¢., Bouto, will help us to know the position of that town, 
when I shall have shown the situation of Pténétd. 

The scale which have preserved this name place it 
between Schabas and Nesteraoueh or between Schabas and 
Danouscher, and only separated from the town of Nes- 
teraoueh by Danouscher and Edkou. This position is true 
(juste), but far from being exact (préczse). The List of 
Bishoprics places it after Borlos and before a_ bishopric 
which has no Greek or Arabic name, and which has now 
disappeared, that of Petrefschi. It is indeed in the same 
region, but the site is not given with the precision which 
might have been desired. The Acé¢s of a martyr, Didymus 
of Tarschébi, teli us that the Greek town Tarschébi was in 
the zome of Pténétd.* Now the village of Tarschébi, which 
has become Darschaba in Arabic, is to be found in the 
district of Desouq, province of Gharbyeh. Towards the 
close of these 4cés, mention is made of the villages of Koprit, 
Tiamré and Psaradous, two of which still survive in the 
names of Kabrit and Demrou. Psaradous has now dis- 
appeared, but at the end of the fourteenth century it was 
still mentioned in the Z7at de ’Egypte.+ Of. these three 
villages, the first two are in the district of Desouq, and 
I do not doubt that the village which has disappeared 
should also be placed in that district. Thus we have the 
position of the zome of Pténétd well defined, and the posi- 
tion we obtained is altogether different from that assigned 
to it by Champollion, as may be seen on the map which he 
drew up himself, and which he placed at the beginning of his 
book, since he marks it on the east of Lake Borlos, while 
in point of fact it lay to the south of that lake. 

This position enables us also to assign the place of Bouto, 
which Pliny made the capital of the xome Pténétd. We 
have seen above that the ome Menelaites bounded the zome 
Pténétd on the north; on the east it was bounded by the 
none Sebennytis Inferior, on the south by the Saitic zome. 


* Hyvernat, eles des Martyrs de iegvpte, 387. 
T De Sacy, of. cit. 643. 
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It was therefore clearly defined. Consequently, if the testi- 
mony of Pliny the Elder be true, Bouto must be placed in 
the small space occupied by the zome Pténétd, in that same 
district of Desouq of which I have already spoken. But 
what becomes, then, of the testimony of Herodotus, when he 
says that this town was situated at the mouth of the 
Sebennytic branch? ‘To this testimony may be opposed, 
firstly, the combined witness of Ptolemy and Strabo. The 
former places the town of Bouto in 61° 30’ E. longitude, 
and 30° 4’ N. latitude. He gives the situation of Bouto, if 
possible, still more precisely, when he says that this town 
lay between the Great River and the River Taly, west of 
the Great River, between Métélis and Cabasa ; and in fact 
it was so near the latter town, that the figures given for its 
position are exactly the same.* I know very well that we 
must not place much reliance on the figures of Ptolemy, 
for Heaven knows how far they may not have been altered 
by transcribers ; but these figures are explained (commentdés) 
by the text, which affirms that this town lay between 
Métélis and Cabasa. Now Meétélis is Foueh, and Cabasa 
as we have seen, is Schabas. Métélis lay to the north and 
Cabasa to the south, in an almost straight line perpen- 
dicularly drawn from the one to the other. - Half-way lies 
that very district of Desouq where I believe Pténétd should 
be placed. Strabo, for his part, says: ‘‘ After the Bolbitine 
mouth a sandy promontory stretches out for some distance ; 
it is called the Horn of Agnou. Then come the Tower of 
Perseus and the Wall of the Milesians. After the wall of 
the Milesians, as we advance towards the Sebennytic 
mouth, there are some lakes, one of which is called the 
Lake Bouto, from the town of Bouto; then come the town 
of Sebennytis and Sais, the metropolis of the Lower 
Region, where Minerva is worshipped. . . . In the neigh- 
bourhood of Bouto is situated Hermopolis.” + This text is 


* Ptolemy, Geog., ed. 1605, 105, 106. 


+ Strabo, xvii. 18. 
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in formal contradiction with that of Herodotus, by placing 
Bouto in the neighbourhood of MHermopolis. Now 
Hermopolis is Damanhour, and the ome of Pténétd borders 
on the district of Damanhour. I further believe that the 
town of Bouto, in Coptic no¥To, still survives. In Old 
Egyptian this town was called | Pa-ouat’it, whence 
by contraction mo¥To, as marke has given rise to 
moycip!, and mm && Ie Pa-Beset, has given rise to 
novact:. Now, in the Arabic transcriptions we have 
to remark that a composite name may take a vowel before 
the first letter ; according to this, mowrTo would in Arabic 
become ,&:). The village of Abtou is still to be found in 
the place formerly occupied by the zome of Pténétd, in the 
same district of Desoug. The coincidence is remarkable, 
and I, for my part, am persuaded that the name Abtou 
represents NMo¥'TO. 

But if so, what becomes of the statement of Herodotus ? 
That statement will appear still more singular to us if we 
exainine what he says of the mouths of the Nile. Accord- 
ing to him, the Nile had three principal mouths, the 
Canopic on the west, the Pelusiac on the east, and the 
Sebennytic in the centre ; then two others, which branch 
off from the third and which bear the names of Saitic and 
Mendesian. Then he adds: “ The Bolbitine and Bucolic 
are not natural (mouths) ; they are canals which have been 
excavated by man.” * From this it might be concluded that 
the Sebennytic mouth passed through the middle of the 
Delta to Djemmouti, or Sebennytus, which gave name to it, 
and consequently that it was identical with that which the 
Copts called the Middle, or Phatmetic, mouth (pAcexenf), 
now called the Damietta mouth. Herodotus, in fact, says 
that the Sebennytic mouth, starting from the angle of the 
Delta, cuts through the middle of it, and falls into the sea, 
into which it pours a quantity of water which is neither the 


* Herodotus, ii. 17. 
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least in volume nor the least renowned.* The Bolbitine 
branch is known, it isthe Rosetta branch; and the same is 
the case with the Mendesian branch. There remain the 
Bucolic and Saitic mouths. The former of these is named 
after the pastures in the marshes through which it passes ; 
now we know that these famous marshes were identical 
with Elearchia, and were in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Borlos. The latter has never had any substantive exis- 
tence, and only owes its apparent existence to a copyist’s 
error in writing Sais instead of Tanis; for the Tanitic 
branch, which existed as far back as the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, is the only one which is not named by Herodotus. 
We are, therefore, on this side of the question, brought 
back to the same result, viz., that the Damietta branch was 
that which is called by Herodotus the Sebennytic, because 
the town of Sebennytis was the most important on its 
course. Now, how could the town of Bouto be situated on 
that branch? It is utterly impossible. We must confess 
that the Greek author, writing from notes taken in his 
travels, grievously erred, either through his memory failing 
him, or because his notes were out of their proper order; or 
else the transcribers made a mistake in copying out the 
text of the Father of History. 

What seems to have lent a considerable colour of truth to 
his assertion is the mistake which was made between the 
Sebennytic branch and that which Strabo calls by that 
name, and which Herodotus called the Bucolic branch. 
This branch started from Sebennytis, and one can quite 
understand its being called Sebennytic. After this we 
might well think that it was on this Bucolic branch that the 
town of Bouto was situated. Thus understood, the words 
of Herodotus might be accurate, for the List of the 
Bishoprics of Egypt mentions two towns of the same name 
yielding the following equations :—1. Aewytwy = NO¥TO- 
KE@H PC = (szc) u's gis 2. IIaxvopevos = kRo¥'TOeEPOC 
(stc), without any corresponding Arabic form. It is much 


* Herodotus, wdi supra. + De Rougé, Luscription a’ Ahmes. 
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to be regretted that the town of Tirsa, or Tersy, no longer 
exists, for we should have had a touchstone for recognizing 
the position of this town of Bouto, which formed one dio- 


‘cese with Tirsa. Moreover, the identification of Pakhe- 


numis with another Bouto would make the existence of two 
towns of Bouto certain, the former situated in the modern 
district of Desouq, while the latter was the capital of the 
nome Sebennytes Inferior. 

However this may be, the results of the present investi- 
gation are none the less full of significance for the study of 
Egyptian geography, and it is certain that the zomme of 
Pténétéd was situated in the modern district of Desouq, and 
that this zome had for its capital a town called Bouto, the 
celebrated town which contained an oracle of Latona, ac- 
cording to Strabo, viz., the sanctuary of Dap. We thus 
see what help the List of the Bishoprics of Egypt may 
render to Egyptian geography. ‘This is only a small portion 
of the results to which it has given rise. It also gives us 
information as to the existence of Pharouat; as to the 
Greek name of the town of Psalsiné, z.¢., Cleopatris ; as to 
the name of the second town of Leonton, z.e:, Nathd; as to 
the town called Dzospolis Inferior by the ancients, and 
Pounemou in Coptic, and El-Qalmoun in Arabic ; as to the 
existence of three towns called Apollonopolis, one of which 
is called in Coptic Sfehet, the second Qosqam, and the 
third is Edfou; as to the Greek name of Qous-varvir, which 
was Diocletianopolis, etc. 

It may suffice to merely indicate these results, which I 
have developed more fully in my work on the Geography 
of Egypt in the Coptic Age: I must now examine into 
another question, much debated of Jate, and show why I 
think that the true solution for it has not yet been found. 


VII. HeEroopo.is. 


The site of this town is well known, from the fact that 
the ancient writers have instructed us very accurately on 
the point, by placing it near the Red Sea, at the mouth of 
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the Canal which joined the Nile to that Sea ; but the name 
has been very differently understood. 

Champollion thought that the town of Avaris was the 
same as Heroopolis, and placed it at Abou Keysched.* I 
am unable to admit the identity of Avaris with Heroopolis. 
Avaris, according to the inscriptions of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, does indeed appear to have been situated in one 
of the Deltas of Ptolemy, where there were navigable 
canals ( four manauvrer), which could not be the case with 
a town situated at the mouth of the canal uniting the two 
seas. Quatremere has, in fact, proved that this town should 
be placed on the Wady Toumilat. He has also pro- 
nounced in favour of Abou Keysched, but has rejected the 
identification of Avaris with Heroopolis, in which he is 
quite right.+ Moreover, D’Anville has arrived at the same 
conclusion. ? 

Such was the position of the question when, in 1883, 
M. Naville carried out those excavations in the neighbour- 
hood now called Tell el-Maskoutah, which the French 
engineers had called Ramses, after the savants of the Com- 
mission ad’ Egypte, and where they had established their 
headquarters. He discovered two inscriptions which 
proved to him that he was indeed on the site of the town 
of Heroopolis, since the one was a miliary stone showing 
eight miles from that town to Klysma.§ M. Naville has 
identified this town with the city of Pithom, built by the 
captive Israelites, herein contradicting the savazds of the 
Commission ad’ Egypte, who identified it with Ramses, 
With all respect for the labours of my friends, my colleagues, 
and masters, it is the Cowmzsston d’ Egypte which is right, 
from my point of view, and M. Naville who is wrong, | 
will now try and prove this. 

If we pay attention to the manner in which the Greeks 
rendered the names of Egyptian towns, we may notice 

* Champollion, of. cit. ii. 87-92. + Quatremére, of. cit. i. 167-70. 


t D’Anville, /ém. sur 7 Egypte. 
§ E. Naville, Zhe Store-City of Pithom, pl. xi. 
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that either they have given names which simply transliterated 
the Egyptian names,—or they have tried to give an equiva- 
lent of the Egyptian names,—or they have only given a 
Greek termination to Egyptian names. The first method 
is remarkable in the cases of the towns of Atrib, Tmoui, 
Tanaté, and many others. In the second case, the towns of 
Apollo, Hermes, Diocletian, Theodosius, and others like 
these, prove that the Greeks gave to certain towns the names 
of the emperors, for certain causes, of which we are not aware, 
or which we may imagine; or else tried to make out what 
were the nearest divinities in the Greek religion to the 
Egyptian gods whose worship gave them the leading idea 
of the town which they wanted to indicate, as Diospolis, 
Hermopolis, Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, etc. 

We see at once that the name Heroopolis has not simply 
a Greek termination, and that it cannot be assigned to 
some Greek god who might have been worshipped in that 
town, since the Greek Pantheon contains no Hero or Heroo 
asa god. Nor can we dream of a hybrid name, for the 
Greeks never took up with that way of naming a town ; and, 
further, if the name of the god Horus seems at first 
sight to approach the name Heroopolis, the name of that 
god could never have been written Hero or Heroo, but 
Hor or Har in a composite name. We cannot therefore 
accept this. There remains the last category, which, like 
the names of Latopolis, the town of the peasant Latus, or 
the perch, of Phagroriopolis, the town of the peasant called 
Phagrorion by the Greeks, translates exactly the Egyptian 
name or some Egyptian speciality. No town name escapes 
this threefold classification, not even that of Khinoboskion 
(XnvoBdoxov), which is the exact translation of wesnecn'T, 
the Coptic name derived from the hieroglyphic name into 
the composition of which entered, as its first part, the verb 


> Tele] ‘S\N SP which means “to fatten up” (engrazsser). The 
name of Herodpolis, or, as it was written by the amateur 


soldier in his leisure hours, Eropolis, Erocastra, has just the 
meaning of town of heroes or of heroic things. The classic 
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authors expressly mark the excellence of this etymology, 
when they write ypwe7oXts or Hpdtohts. We have, then, to 
find in the nomenclature of the ancient Egyptian towns a 
name with this signification. Such a name is not difficult to 
find, it is the town of Ramses, the great city of valour or of 
heroic things, aa@-naytou. The name Se in 
fact means exactly the same thing as Herodpolis. The prin- 
cipal argument of M. Naville in favour of his identification of 
Herodpolis with Pithom, is that the town of Heroopolis had 
a temple dedicated to Toum, and called Pa-toum. But this 
name should, perhaps, not be read as M. Naville has read it, 
the ideogram of the god may be differently read. Further, 
even if this name of Patoum was the sacred name of the 
town, it might have had another more ordinary name, and 
that name was Ramses, the great (city) of valour, Heroo- 
polis. The case of two towns in Egypt being called by the 
same sacred name is not rare, but the ordinary name has 
consecrated another form. Besides, nothing can overthrow 
(aller contre) the statements in the Roman Itinerary, which 
place Thou or Thoum before Herodpoiis. 
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NOTES ON THE KABYLE LANGUAGE 
By Dr. R. S. Cuarnock, M.R.A.S., F.S.A. 


Tue Kabyles are a people of Berber origin, inhabiting the 
Djurdjura mountains in Algeria, and also the country south 
of Cherchel (the Julia Caesarea of the Romans), and the 
borders of the Metidja plain, which stretches away to the 
foot of the Atlas range. They were named by the Arabs 
from Arabic Kadai/, plural of Kadi/ah, tribe, race, family. 
The Kabyles are quite a different nation from the Arabs, 
being more fit for social progress, and of more laborious 
habits. Our Consul-General, Colonel Playfair, says one 
can trace among their customs the traditions of Roman 
law and municipal institutions, and that one frequently 
meets among them types, easily recognizable, of the Latin 
and German races. The fact is, many of them have with- 
out doubt intermarried with political and other refugees 
who sought their hospitality. The Kabyle language 
(Thakabaitith), is of Berber origin, and is not only spoken in 
the country inhabited by the Kabyles, but also in the high- 
lands of Mount Atlas, towards Algiers, and in the province of 
Constantine, in which | have travelled. It is an unwritten 
language, but there is a grammar by Hansteau (Alger, 
1858), a dictionary by Le P. Olivier (Le Puy, 1878); and 
Sadi Hamet has translated into Kabyle the Book of Genesis 
and the Four Gospels for the Bible Society. The language 
varies more or less between tribe and tribe, and between 
village and village ; and even in different parts of the same 
village different words and expressions are used to denote 
the same thing. Nevertheless, in spite of these variations 
and different dialects, the basis of the language is the same, 


and the different tribes are all able to understand each 
other. The dialects are named Buji, Shieha, Tamazihl. 
Beni-Menassar, and Gadamsi. 
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The Kabyle contains some words which have an affinity 
to the dialects anciently spoken in the islands of Teneriffe, 
Gran Canaria, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gomera, Palma, 
and Ferro (Hierro). It has also borrowed or formed a 
very large number of words from the Arabic. I will give 
a few of them: Sadi, sidna, lord, is from, sayyzd ; 
Imelh, salt, from mz/h; thikant’'arth, a bridge, from 
kantara ; raud, thunder, from vadd,; ah’ma, hot, from 
ham? ; \kafer, heathen, from défi, Ikursi, chair, from 
kursét ; dukan, tobacco, from dukhdn ; ruz, rice, from ruz ; 
Ifel, pepper, from /udful,; sharif, gentleman, from sharéf; 
lkadi, judge, from daz, shit’an and iblis, Satan, from 
shaytan and ablis. They have also borrowed or formed 
words from the French; as _ Igraf, telegraph, from 
télégraphe ; eboulis, police, from Police ; Ikognac, brandy, 
from cognac ; tabla, table, from ¢ad/e ; lgazéta, a gazette, 
from fa gazette; Ifitsian, office, from officiey ; \bireau, 
bureau, from ée dureau, With regard to the alphabet, | 
may note that ¢ and & are sometimes pronounced softly ; 
h is always aspirated; £4 is pronounced like 7 in the 
Spanish name José; 7 corresponds to the French lisping 
vy; and ¢h is pronounced as in English. The language has 
no article. When they borrow a noun from the Arabic, 
they frequently borrow the Arabic article also, but usually 
drop the vowel; thus /kadi, ¢hurst, lkafer. They do the 
same in borrowing words from the French; as /gazét'a, 
lbireau. 

In nouns, the initial 4% is generally the characteristic 
sign of the feminine gender. Names ending in a, plural, 
ath, are also generally feminine; as /ked’ma, work. The 
plural of regular nouns is generally shortened, as afel/ah, 
labourer, plural z/e//ah’en for zfellah-ten. The vocables éaé, 
bow, in the plural at/, before certain nouns is equivalent to 
master, possessor, the man; as éab doukham, the master 
of the house ; do chamarth, the man with the long beard ; 
ath lékel, intelligent men. I conclude with a short list 
of Kabyle words, those borrowed or corrupted from the 
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Arabic being marked by the letter A; those from the 
French by the letter F. 


Kabyle. 
akham 
lmelh’ (A) 
shakof 
thalefsa 
al’ram 
thikant’arth (A) 
ar tul 
thafunasth 
ud’t 
ar’rum 
aaudiu 
bunadem 
thamatt uth 
igraf (F’) 
[fitsian (F) 
ithbir 
thithbirth 
adkub 
thafsuth 
anaba'u 
lkharif (A) 
shathua (A) 
lbasal (A) 
el lafth (A) 
Vtarkuk (A) 
dammit (A) 
khali (A) 
amazian 
akjun 
amshish 
thazarth 
tsamar (A) 
tsafah’ (A) 
ass 
thatshinats 
rasas (A) 
liaman (F) 
ad’ fel 
lahua 
raud (A) 
lbrak (A) 
agris 


ah’mu (A) 


English, 
house 
salt 
ship 
viper 
camel 
bridge 
ass 
cow 
butter 
bread 
horse 
man 
woman 
telegraph 
officer 
pigeon 
dove 
field 
spring (season) 
summer 
autumn 
winter 
onion 
turnip 
prune (plum) 
uncle (paternal) 
uncle(maternal) 
small 
dog 
cat 
fig 
date (the fruit) 
apple 
day 
mange 
lead 
diamond 
snow 
rain 
thunder 
lightning 
ice 
hot 





Kabyle. 


asammadh 
anzad’ 
amallal 
abarkan 
amokran 
Yl (A) 
izam 
annamar (A) 
Lkhal 
azzith (A) 
askriou (A) 
abah’ré (A) 
lkahua (A) 
el bira (fF) 
shitan (A) 
afrukh 
aslam 
annama (A) 
abrak 
ilef 
tkerri 
afah li 
amkan  lma- 
Halla (A) 
thashammath 
(A) 
lrerri (A) 
lbah’ai (A) 
lmad’en (A) 


adhu 

lboults (F) 
uszal 
annahas (A) 
dahab (A) 
djet’t'a (A) 
ad’r'ar (A) 
idh 

sidi, sidna (A) 
lkognac (fF) 
aggur 

lkafla (A) 
ar'arbal (A) 


English. 
cold 
hair 
white 
black 
great 
elephant 
lion 
tiger 
vinegar 
oil 
soldier 
sailor 
coffee 
beer 
devil 
bird 
fish 
ostrich 
duck 
pig 
sheep 
bull 


camp 
candle 


glue 
sea 
mine (subterra- 
nean) 
wind 
police 
iron 
brass 
gold 
silver 
stone 
night 
sir 
brandy 
moon 
caravan 
sieve 
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Kabyle. 
lkafur (A) 
ithri 
it iy 
lmadenus 
lkura n duntth 

(A) 
ajad id 
akad’im (A) 
baba (A) 
imma (A) 
ammt 


uli 


English. 
camphor 
star 
sun 
parsley 
globe (the) 


new 
old 
father 
mother 
son 
daughter 


Kabyle. 
shrab (A) 
aman ( pl.) 
rabbi (A) \ 
allah (A) $ 
asif 
agulmin 
thajara 
thizgut 
aifkt 
thaddarth 
thamd’int 
AgmMaAn 


English. 
wine 
water 


God 


river 

lake 

tree 

forest 
milk 
village 
town 
mountain 
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POLYNESIAN RACES AND LINGUISTICS. 

By Dr. Emit SCHNEIDER. 
Tue Polynesian races, sometimes called Kanakas, inhabit 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean. Their relatives are found 
on the island of Madagascar in Eastern Continental 
Africa, in that region which may be considered as the 
Ophir of Solomon, and among the Navajoes living on the 
western frontier of the United States, between California 
and Arizona. How the Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of 
Mexico were related to them, we have not to investigate 
at present. Between the American and Australasian 
continents, from the Arctic to the Antarctic ice-mountains, 
more than 10,000 islands are situated, some high, beautiful, 
rich, of volcanic origin, but most of them small, barren 
coral reefs, only yielding cocoa-nut, bananas, bread-fruit, 
and abundant fish. 

The highest active volcano on earth, Maunaloa, 14,000 
feet above sea-level, and the snow-covered Maunakilea, 
18,700 feet, are found on the paradisiacal island of Hawai, 
where all climates of the globe are represented. ‘The 
immense extent of the water surface between the different 
island groups and their insulation account for the great 
variety of dialects in the Polynesian languages, of which 
there are fifty-nine. 

Some differ from others only in the use of & instead of 
z, and 7 instead of 7; while others are as far different as 
English is from German. As a general rule, Polynesians 
have no ear for the sound of consonants ; they never use more 
than eleven and never a double one: they do without them 
as much as possible. If they try to pronounce san-of- war, 
which, according to their understanding, signifies ship as 
well as sailor, merchant-man and whaler, often a robber 
and kidnapper in former days, you only hear the vowels 
a-o-a, (the latter in the broad German pronunciation that 
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prevails through the Pacific), and in such rapid succession, 
that you hardly can find out what it means. 

Polynesian and Malayan’ are often grouped together, 
because they are nearest neighbours on the world’s surface. 
It is true that Malayan words, filtered through Micronesian 
and Melanesian channels, have been received into Polynesian 
dialects ; but they are foreign words, as are the many which 
we had to introduce in our Bible translations, very often for 
tribes that, with their dialects, are dying away into oblivion. 
As different as the Kanaka is from the Malay in form, 
figure, and complexion, so much is his language different 
and original, more related to the Aryan family than to any 
other. 

The migration of the Polynesian races went probably 
across a sunken continent (Lemur) from an Indian Aryan 
home. The names of Saaba, Savai, Java, Hawai, seem to 
be identical in their origin. Polynesian tales and songs 
contain references to Hebrew traditions. Paumakea is the 
Noah of the Old Testament. His landing in Hawai is 
related as follows :— 

Lol, the goddess of earth, was betrothed to Lono,* the 
king of heaven. They loved each other tenderly. Lono’s 
kingdom was very large. He had to go to war against 
Atua (night, darkness), and to visit all his provinces. Sun- 
beams were his greeting and kisses to Lol. During his 
absence Prince Wan (sea, ocean) tried to win beautiful 
Lol to himself. But she rejected him and was faithful to 
Lono, her bridegroom. Wan brought rich presents: 
corals, pearls, silver, gold, and precious stones, for his were 
all the treasures of the depths. Lol did not accept them, 
and they still lie scattered round the islands. Then he 
tried to submerge the land by his waves, but Lol’s 
fortresses resisted victoriously. Finally he .came in the 
darkness of night, with Lono’s mantle of stars (the reflec- 
tion of the starry heaven in a calm sea), speaking Lono’s 


* The same name was given to Captain Cook on his first visit to Hawai 
where he was worshipped as a god, but killed at his second landing 
in Kekeahula Bay, 1778. 
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language. Lol was deceived, thought it was her bride- 
groom, and let him in. When Lono returned and heard 
what had happened, he became very angry. In a great 
war he beat Wan, whose hair turned white with fear 
and trembling (the foam of the waves). Lol, for shame, 
sank to the bottom of the sea, and all men were drowned 
except Paumakea, the friend of Lono, who built a big 
canoe for himself and his family, to sail on the waves. 
When Lol got her firstborn son, she called him Hawai. 
His breast was red and burning with his mother’s love, 
like the flames of Maunaloa (the volcano); his head 
touched heaven (the mountain Maunakilea, always covered 
with snow, ice, and thunder-clouds). There Lono rested 
sometimes to show that his wrath was gone ; and Paumakea, 
the ancestor of all Polynesians or Kanakas, landed here. 
The Kanakas (men, friends) now spread over all the different 
islands, divided at Fiji; some went to Maoriland, some to 
Samoa, some to Birari. Lono made a covenant with 
Paumakea, as witnesses to which there are always many 
beautiful rainbows round Hawai. The languages of his 
children are different, but after a little while they can under- 
stand each other, because they have the same father. 

As a curious incident of Aryan relationship, we may 
state that Normans and Kanakas call the Ursa Major by 
the same name and give it the same signification, though 
on the low coral islands there never had been a waggon and 
it is impossible to find the slightest resemblance to a canoe 
in the constellation. Since thousands of years, the waka= 
wagn of the Icelanders, waex of Anglo-Saxons, wae of 
Micronesians, stand for Odin’s or Karl’s waggon. The root 
is the Hawaian wa, with the original meaning of division, 
opening, distance, in time and space; hence origin of 
thought and language. The same word and meaning exist 
in Samoan, Tahiti, Markesas. Raratonga, wa—wonder ; 
wae—divide, break, separate ; wac-wa—field, that is fenced 





in, garden, in the middle ; wa-nac=leg, foot; waa, waha= 


opening, mouth, cave; macnga=division; ma-wae =to 
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divide ; wa-2-asina—division between two moons, moon- 
less night, new moon ; wa-7-falolo=time for catching palolo 
(fish) ; wa-20—=valley, cafion, abyss. Fiji: wa-se=to divide, 
Sanscrit: vaka=scull; vakra, crooked; van’ka, the wind- 
ings of a river; vaktra, mouth; vacha, word. 

It seems that here the root wa, preserved in Hawaian, 
was lost in Sanscrit. Latin: vaco, to be empty; vacuum, 
emptiness (Sanscrit: va/) ; vox, voice; voco, I call. Gothic: 
wegas, the waves. Old High German: waga, a cradle. 
Anglo-Saxon: waeg, wave. Waa, waen, wan, van have in 
different Polynesian-and Micronesian dialects the meaning 
of canoe; waka, raft; Sanscrit: vaha. Latin: vas, vasa, 
veho, vehiculum, via. German: wahn, wagen, weg. Zend: 
vaca, Waggon. 

The migrating Polynesians, never having seen the 
original waggon, still brought, in the names of their stars, 
a remembrance of their old home to these distant islands, 
thus showing their relationship to their brethren far north. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE versus NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 


A TrIANGuLaR DurL—An ImposstBLE ARBITRATION. 
“In 1713, 22 1783, and even in 1814 and 1815, the French 
shore was almost completely uninhabited. By the terms of 
the Treaties made at those epochs it ought to have remained 
uninhabited.” M. Flourens (ex-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) in the French Chamber, 19th January, 1890. 

“ Arbitration appears now to be the only method to which 
resort can be had, tf a plain and authoritative definition ts 
required of the extent and nature of the rights secured to 
France by the Treaties.” Lord Salisbury to the British 
Ambassador at Paris, 24th September, 1890. 

‘“ The continued existence of the French right upon the 
coast of Newfoundland is anomalous and intolerable.” The 
Delegates from the people of Newfoundland to the Colonial 
Office, 31st May, 1890. 

A little later than the present period of the Parliamentary 
Session last year, the grievances of Newfoundland were 
a source, not only of anxiety to the Government, but of 
tempest in the Legislature. The permanent quarrel be- 
tween the British and the French fishermen on the Treaty 
shore of Newfoundland (the part where the French have a 
Treaty right to fish) was under the superiniendence of the 
naval officers of the two nations, to whom (let us at once 
admit it) great praise is due for many years of courtesy, 
tact, and moderation, not even yet exhausted. But no 
statute authorizes them to use coercive measures. 

The catching and canning of lobsters is a new industry 
in Newfoundland. It is practised by both French and 
British. The French maintain that the British have no 


right to do either on the Treaty shore. 

The British maintain that lobsters are not fish, that 
canning lobsters is not drying fish, and that the French 
have no right to do this in Newfoundland. But the British 
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admit that they are, by Treaty, bound not in any manner 
to interrupt, by their catching or canning of lobsters, the 
fishery of the French. This contention is accepted by the 
British Government, which however does not maintain it. 

Early in 1890, in the hope of coming to some permanent 
agreement on the subject, the British and French Govern- 
ments drew up and promulgated a modus vivendi for the 
season, permitting all lobster traps set up before rst July, 
1889, and prohibiting others. Mr. Baird, an owner of 
prohibited lobster traps, would not remove his. The 
British naval commander, Sir Baldwin Walker, in pursu- 
ance of instructions, landed a party and removed them. 
Mr. Baird brought an action for damages in the Supreme 
Court of Newfoundland. Sir Baldwin Walker pleaded his 
instructions, and justified his conduct as an act of State. 
This was in February, 1891. Sir James Winter, Q.C., 
the leading member of the popular Delegates of May, 
1890, in an elaborate and learned speech, proved, in reply, 
that such a defence was an admission of illegality, and he 
obtained from the Supreme Court a confirmation of the 
doctrine :—‘‘ BETWEEN SOVEREIGN AND SUBJECT THERE IS 
NO SUCH THING AS AN ACT OF STATE.” 

The Newfoundland Government asked leave to appeal to 
the Privy Council. The Supreme Court of Newfoundland 
granted permission, but the Government at home, with a 
good sense which does them credit, refused to ask a legal 
sanction for what was really a coup d'état. 

In 1788 an Act had been passed giving power to the 
Crown to remove any persons or vessels from the Treaty 
coast and shore if it deemed such proceedings proper and 
necessary to the carrying out of the Treaty and Declaration 
of Versailles. This Act, renewed in 1824, was repealed in 
1832 (when a Legislative Assembly was granted to New- 
foundland) to expire in 1834. No Newfoundland Act had 
taken its place, and there was no statute, Imperial or 
Colonial, providing any authority to decide what was the 
extent of French rights, to maintain them up to that limit, 
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or to restrain any attempt at their extension beyond it. 
On igth March, 1891, the British Government brought 
ina Bill to revive and extend the Act of 1788 (G. III. 
xxvill., Cap. 35). It passed the House of Lords; its ex- 
tension was mitigated in the House of Commons. 

A fresh delegation arrived, and Sir William Whiteway, 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland, was heard before both 
Houses. At the suggestion of the delegates the Newfound- 
land Legislature passed an Act and the Bill was dropped. 

“The Newfoundland French Treaties Act, 1891,” (C. 
6488) is intituled, ‘An Act for the purpose of carrying 
into effect engagements with France respecting fisheries in 
Newfoundland.” It begins by reciting Article 13 of the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713), Articles 5 and 6 of the Treaty 
of Paris (1763), Articles 4, 5, and 6 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles (1783), the Declarations of the Kings of England 
and France appended to the Treaty, Articles $ and 13 of 
the Treaty of Paris (1814), and Article 11 of the Treaty of 
Paris (1815). The Act then declares that differences had 
arisen between the Queen and the French Republic about 
French rights as to the catching and canning of lobsters, 
and that an agreement had been made between the High 
Contracting Parties to submit them to a Commission of 
Arbitration. 

The Act goes on to say that :— 

1. The Commission shall decide all questions submitted 
to it about the catching and preparation of lobsters. 

2. The two Governments engage respectively to execute 
the decisions of the Commission of Arbitration. 

3. The modus vivendi of 1890 shall be renewed for 1891. 

4. When the lobster question has been settled, the 
Commission may take cognizance of other subsidiary 
questions on the text of which the two Governments shall 
have previously come to an agreement. 

5. The Commission shall consist of three jurisconsults 
designated by common consent by the two Governments ; 


of two delegates from Great Britain and two from France. 
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6. The Commission of seven shall decide by majority of 
votes and without appeal. 

7. It shall meet as soon as possible. 

The terms of the szodus vivend? are then recited, and the 
Governor, Legislative Council, and House of Assembly of 
Newfoundland enact :— 

1. That Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, shall have 
the powers conferred on the Crown by the Act of 1788. 

2. That among the objects for which these powers are 
given shall be the enforcement of the modus vivend? of 1890 
for the season of 1891 and during the Arbitration. 

3. That a penalty of 200 dollars shall be imposed on 
any one contravening the provisions of the Act. 

4. That this Act shall continue in force only until the 
end of 1893 azd no longer. 

When Parliament opened on goth February last, Lord 
Kimberley asked how the Newfoundland Chancery Suit (by 
which we understand him to mean the Arbitration) was 
going on. The mysterious reply of Lord Salisbury was :— 


“ The noble Lord asks about Newfoundland and refers to a Chancery 
suit. The noble Lord proceeded to say that he hoped that the efforts of 
Her Majesty’s Government had procured a settlement of that suit. Well, 
if Her Majesty’s Government had been let alone we should have pro- 
cured such a settlement. Our efforts had the very fairest promise of 
success. Unfortunately a Bill was necessary, and that Bill had to pass 
through both Houses of Parliament. In this House the Bill met with a 
certain amount of criticism, but noble lords opposite did their part fairly, 
and I do not think any great harm was done. When, however, it got 
into the other House of Parliament matters took a very different turn, and 
I am revealing no diplomatic secret—for whenever the papers are 
published the fact must appear—when I say that the observations which 
were made by gentlemen who believed themselves to be, and announced 
themselves to be, on the point of coming into office at an early period 
were of such a character as to entirely destroy in the French Government 
any hope that they might obtain the execution of the decrees of the 
arbitrator when he might be appointed. Consequently, since that speech 
was delivered, we have not moved a single inch; and up to this time the 
French Government have not ventured or thought it right to submit to the 
French Chamber the ratification of the engagement on the strength of 
which we proposed that Bill to Parliament. I am justified, therefore, in 
saying that if the Newfoundland business has not got further than it has at 
present, it is not because we have not made any efforts in the matter, but 
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because our efforts have been interfered with by the somewhat rash 
criticism that others have devoted to them. (Hear, hear.) But it is fair 
to say that the French Government are, I believe, awaiting the results of 
the legislation which has been promised in the Newfoundland Assembly. 
The Bill has been agreed upon by the Governments of Her Majesty and 
of Newfoundland which is to be submitted to the Newfoundland Assembly. 
I do not venture to prophesy what its fate will be ; but until that fate has 
been decided I cannot tell the noble Lord how soon the Chancery suit 
will come to a conclusion.” 


We do not understand how Lord Salisbury can expect 
from the Newfoundland Legislature any enlargement of the 
ample powers granted, though only till 31st December, 
1893, in the Newfoundland ‘French Treaties Act; unless 
he fancies that he can persuade the Newfoundland Legisla- 
ture to make it perpetual. Not a charming prospect this. 

Nor do we understand why any of last year’s speeches in 
the House of Commons should have diminished such ex- 
pectations as the French had that the decision of the 
arbitrators would be carried out. But we are not sorry to 
find that the arbitration hangs fire. 

There is an opinion growing up, not only in this country 
but throughout Europe, that a Treaty to decide all inter- 
national disputes by something which its advocates call 
‘‘ arbitration,’ would ensure the peace of the world. Lists 
of ‘successful arbitrations” have been flaunted about, and 
among them have been included the Lake Boundary 
disputes with the United States, which were settled by 
negotiation; the King of Holland’s arbitration on the 
Maine Boundary, which the United States rejected; the 
separatist dispute between Belgium and Holland; and the 
disputes brought before the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
Arbitration is thus brought before the multitude as an 
abstraction; the quarrels between Governments are not 
investigated. It is just as ifa mob of Africans were to be 
convinced that European medicines and European doctors 
were better than their own, and were to call upon some ignor- 
ant European to cure their diseases. The quack doctor’s 
patients would die. The arbitration orators will perhaps 


carry their point, and disputes will be submitted to arbitra- 
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tion. The fighting will come afterwards. Disputes between 
foreign nations will not be peaceably decided by arbitra- 
tions unless the grounds of the disputes are understood by 
those who arrange the arbitrations. The contention of the 
peace agitators is that the Governments are not competent 
to make such arrangements. This is not an extravagant 
contention. But if so, there is no remedy till the disputes 
are understood by a sufficient number of the people. 

There are disputes on which arbitration may be perfectly 
safe. But these are disputes where either side can afford 
to lose without being ruined. There are other disputes in 
which failure may be of little consequence to one side, but 
ruin to the other. Even if we were anxious to promote 
international arbitration as a principle and as a system, 
we should feel it our duty to such a cause to show that 
in the case of Newfoundland a successful arbitration—that 
is, one that should do justice to all parties—is an absolute 
impossibility, and that any attempt to obtain one is dan- 
gerous, and must, at the very least, impede the redress of 
the Newfoundland grievances. 

This impossibility, however, requires to be explained,* 
The principal fallacy is that the trouble arises from an ob- 
ligation to observe the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
M. Flourens declared that by the Treaty of Utrecht the 
“French shore” ought to have remained uninhabited. 
Now what says Article 13 of the Treaty of Utrecht :— 

“ The island called Newfoundland, with the adjacent islands, shall from 
this time forward belong of right wholly to Great Britain . . . nor shall the 
most Christian King, his heirs and successors, or any of their subjects, at 
any time hereafter, lay claim to any right to the said island or islands or to 
any part of it or them. . . . But it shall be a//owed to the subjects of 
~ * The limits permissible to us forbid more thana skeleton of the narrative 
from 1713 to 1889. Such a narrative, however, appeared in two articles 
in the Diplomatic Fly Sheet in 1890. “The Case for the Fishermen and 
the Colony” in the July number, and “ ‘The Case of France” in that for 
October. All the provisions of the Treaties by which we are bound are 
printed verbatim in the Newfoundland French Treaties Act, 1891. 

The Convention of 1857 and the Agreement of 1885 did not receive the 
consent of the Colony, which was a condition of their validity, and are 
therefore vof recited in this Act. 
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France to catch fish and to dry them on land, in that part only, and in no 
other besides that, of the said island of Newfoundland, which stretches 
from the place called Cape Bonavista to the northern point, etc.” 

M. Flourens, ex-Minister, does not, however, stand alone 
in his demand for the desolation of the Treaty shore. Ina 
despatch dated 21st September, 1888, from Admiral Krantz, 
Minister of Marine and Colonies, to M. Goblet, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, we find the following :— 

‘We were thus entitled to believe, 7” consequence of this series of engage- 
ments, that the right exercised by France on the coast of the island of New- 
foundland reserved to our fishermen is nothing else than a part of her 
ancient sovereignty over the island which she retained, while ceding the 
soil to England, but which she has never annulled nor alienated.” 
“ Affaires de Terre Neuve, 1891,” French Yellow Book, p. 185. 

The ‘series of engagements’ was the Articles cf the 
mysterious Convention of 1857, which stipulated that the 
engagements were to depend on the consent of the Colony. 
This was refused by the Legislature in a tempest of just 
indiynation, the Speaker telling the British Government 
that, if it wanted to give something to the French, it should 
give them London which belonged to it. 

The Treaty of Utrecht expired by the fact of war. But 
by the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, the British Government 
revived it in favour of the French in Newfoundland, and 
gave St. Pierre and Miquelon to the French King, which 
he engaged not to fortify. This was the first departure 
from the Treaty of Utrecht. It was probably made in the 
hope that the concession of these islands would relieve the 
British fishermen from some of the competition of the 
French. But no compensating restriction was placed on 
the French in Newfoundland. 

Again, the French Treaty rights in Newfoundland dis- 


solved in war. Again were they restored in the Treaty of 


1783. From this epoch dates the permanent quarrel, not 
between England and France, but between England and 
France on one side and Newfoundland on the other. 

The simple provision of the Treaty of Utrecht, that the 
French should be a//owed to catch and dry fish, was changed 
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for a specification which went into more minute particulars. 
But these particulars were contradictory. 
In Article 5 of the Treaty of 1783 we find :— 


“The French fishermen shall enjoy the fishery which is assigned to them 
by the present Article as they had the right to enjoy that which was assigned 
to them by the Treaty of Utrecht.” 


In the Declaration by George III. we also find :— 


“The 13th Article of the Treaty of Utrecht, and the method of carrying 
on the fishery, which has at all times been acknowledged, shall be the plan 
upon which the fishery shall be carried on there.” 


But we also find the following :— 


“Tn order that the fishermen of the two nations may not give cause for 
daily quarrels, His Britannic Majesty will take the most positive measures 
for preventing his subjects from interrupting in any manner by their com- 
petition, the fishery of the French, during the temporary exercise of it, 
which is granted to them upon the coast of the Island of Newfoundland.” 

In 1788 the 28 George III. cap. 35 was passed. It is 
intituled,— 

* An Act to enable His Majesty to make such regulations as may be 
necessary to prevent the inconvenience which might arise from the com- 
petition ot His Majesty’s subjects and those of the Most Christian King 
in carrying on the fishery on the coasts of the island of Newfoundland.” 


This Act permitted the officers of the Crown, if they 
deemed it necessary, to remove any stages, flakes, train-vats 
or other works whatever for the purpose of carrying on the 
fishery, erected by His Majesty’s subjects on the Treaty 
shore ; and all ships found within the same limits, and to 
compel any of His Majesty’s subjects to depart thence, 
any law, usage, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Several proclamations by the Governors of Newfound- 
and, one so late as 1822, attest the severity with which 
this Act was carried out. But as the French fishermen 
were not allowed to remain in Newfoundland in the winter, 
they were only too glad to employ the inhabitants to take 
care of their belongings during their absence, and never 
demanded that the Treaty shore should be uninhabited. 

The interpretation given by the British Government to 
these contradictory sentences is that the French may take 
up any length of the Treaty coast and shore for catching 
and drying their codfish, but that the British may use any 
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of the space so long as the French leave it wzused, and 
that the French right does not extend to catching, far less 
to canning, lobsters, which are prepared in buildings for- 
bidden tothe French by the Treaty. But this quasi-exclu- 
sive use of the Treaty shore was not “ the method” under 
the Treaty of Utrecht. What then does Lord Salisbury 
mean by submitting to arbitration the interpretation of the 
contradictory terms of a Treaty, the meaning of which the 
negotiators themselves did not know ? 

The Treaty of 1783 changed the limits of the Treaty 
shore. It gave back to the English all between Cape 
Bonavista and Cape St. John on the east side, and added 
to the Treaty shore the whole of the west coast. Con- 
sequently the communication between the two sides is 
impeded both by land and by sea. A railway from east to 
west has been forbidden, lest some Frenchman should want 
the terminus to dry his fish on it ; and, for the same reason, 
no man can there make a wharf or build a warehouse. 

Owing to this blockade, Newfoundland, though larger 
than Ireland, has, after 178 years of British rule, a popula- 
tion of only 200,000. It is not surprising that the inhabi- 
tants should declare that the continued existence of the 
French right upon their coast is anomalous and intolerable. 

Of late years the cod have nearly deserted the coasts of 
Newfoundland, and the French carry on their cod-fishery 
almost entirely on the Banks. But a new grief has made 
the Newfoundland cup of bitterness overflow. Both before 
and after the Treaty of 1783 both English and French 
allotted bounties to their fishermen going to Newfoundland 
Jrom Europe. The English bounties have long ceased. 
The French bounties continue. A French ‘statute (402) of 
22nd April, 1832, fixed afresh the bounties to be paid to 
sailors proceeding from France to the fisheries, and on 
the export of cod to the Colonies and foreign countries. 


A revised statute was passed 22nd July, 1851, and renewed 
for ten years on 28th July, 1860. We have not found a 
statute for 1870 ; but on the 15th December, 1880, the statute 
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of 1851 was renewed for ten years, and on 31st July, 1890, 
it was renewed tothe 3oth June, 1901. The statute of 1880 
extended the bounties to expeditions equipped at St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. 

The effect of this was not felt at first, but in a few years 
the increase of the quantity of French caught fish, 
cheapened by the bounties, began to tell. The imports of 
cod-fish into the port of Naples were :— 








1885. Cwts. 
Newfoundland ee des sit ar 35,000 
French ea a oe a a 5300 

Total ve ve 40,300 

1886. Cwts, 
Newfoundland ies ~ or ci 25,600 
French oo ee ae see ae 18,800 

Total i oes 44,400 








Admiral Aube reported to M. Flourens as follows :— 


1880 Ships vi 147 Tonnage i 23,588 
1886 i rea 187 + sae 30,337 


To this he adds: 182 ships for the Bank fisheries 
equipped at St. Pierre and Miquelon in 1886. “ Affacres 
de Terre Neuve,” p. 126. ‘ 

The exports, of quintals of 112 lbs. each, were :— 


1881. 
St. Pierre... she ia os oe «= 87 
Newfoundland ace site Ss » 1,463,439 
1886. 
St. Pierre... nee és ae se 908,300 
Newfoundland is ise bee +. 1,080,024 


It isclear that the French might, by their bounties, drive 
the Newfoundlanders entirely out of the cod fish market. 

The Newfoundlanders, while driven out of the fish 
market of the world, would be forbidden to seek any other 
employment, at least in Newfoundland. They are fighting 
the French bounties by the Bait Act, which, since 1887, 
forbids the sale of bait to the French; but the French, 
though they no longer fish for cod on the coasts of New- 
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foundland, fish there for bait, by treaty right; and the 
blockade of the island continues. Besides, the French use 
the lobster catching and canning to carry out this blockade. 
The Delegates complained that the British Government 
allow the French easement to take precedence of the C 
British sovereignty. They said, 31st May, 1890: 
‘* Where the Government of Britain is clearly of opinion that a claim set 


up by France is without a shadow of foundation, it is the duty of Britain to 
refuse to permit the exercise of the French claim, and for France to seek, 


and for Britain to refuse or grant, as she may deem wise, a settlement by T 
arbitration ; Britain refusing to allow the exercise of the French claim over ef 
her soil until by the award of an arbitration the right of the French has of 
been established.” ‘‘ Affaires de Terre Neuve,” p. 126. North America th 
[6334]. 
° . . °. . . . mi 
Satisfactory arbitration is, we say, in this case impossible. ioe 
Lord Salisbury, professedly, has proposed it because he ita 
thinks that he has found negotiation impossible. Certainly eff 
the basis for a negotiation has not been found, at least by by 
our Foreign Office. But a war of bounties would soon lay 
a basis for negotiation. O; 
Great Britain, by granting bounties to the inhabitants of It 
Newfoundland, would violate no treaty with France, and - 
she could easily destroy all the advantages in their bank Ez 


fishery, which the French obtain by their treaty rights in th 
Newfoundland. They would probably accept pecuniary he 


compensation, which they now refuse. D. 
On this point, however, we have no space for argument. “i 
In recommending this plan to consideration, we may also bas 

suggest that it might be well to consider, first, how it was gi 

that the framers of the Treaty of 1783 came to be unable id 


to know their own meaning; and, secondly, whether the W 
proposed Arbitration Commission is calculated to discover 





what these gentlemen evidently did not know them- we 
selves. the 
: We have our opinions on these subjects, but having no faa 
| space at present to justify them, we refrain from stating pr: 


them. 
C. D. Cotter. 
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CREATION BY THE VOICE AND THE ENNEAD 
OF HERMOPOLIS. 


By Pror. Dr. G. MASPERO.* 


Tue theology of Heliopolis represented creation as 
effected by a series of muscular efforts and violent acts 
of the different gods of the Ennead, which gave the world 
the form it now bears. This theory doubtless seemed too 
materialistic for other Priestly colleges ; a different doctrine 
soon developed itself side by side with it, in which speech, 
and above all the simple emission of the voice produced the 
effects attributed by the School of Heliopolis to muscular 
force alone. 

The human voice had, and still has among most 
Oriental nations, a power not attributed to it by Europeans. 
It is the magical instrument, above all others, without 
which the highest operations of the art cannot succeed. 
Each of its emissions awakens an echo in the world of 
the Invisible, and sets to work forces of which the vulgar 
herd suspect neither the existence nor the manifold activities. 
Doubtless, the mere text of a Summons (Zvocation), the 
sequence of words of which it is formed, has its real value, 
but this value is only full when the human voice comes in to 
give life to the letter; the spell, to be efficacious, must be 
accompanied by song, must become an zxcantation,a Carmen. 
When declaimed with the sacramental chaunt (w¢é/opée), with- 
out the modification of a single modulation, it necessarily 
produced its full effect ; a false note, an error in the measure, 
the slightest break between two sounds, and it was null 
and void of effect. This is the reason why all who recited 
prayers or formate intended to bind the gods to the ac- 


* Translated from the French by C, H. E. CarMIcHAEL, M.A, 
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complishment of a determinate act, called themselves J/é 
Khréou, or correct-voiced, and this is true not only, 
as commonly thought, of the dead, but also of the 
living ; the happy or unhappy results of the operation 
depended entirely on the correctness of their voice. 
It was therefore the voice which had the preponder- 
ating part in prayer and in sacrifice, z.¢., in the capture 
(mainmise) of the gods by man; without the voice, 
Jormule were but a dead letter. It is long since I estab- 
lished this point, and showed that in the alliance of voice 
and speech which constitutes prayer or a spell (conjuratzon), 
those were mistaken who only took account of speech and 
neglected the voice. 

I have endeavoured to establish by texts, both in my 
lectures at the College de France and in my informal 
address (Conférence familiére) at the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology, that the voice without speech was reputed to have 
the same effect as the two combined, and had been, according 
to certain Egyptian schools, the agent in Creation. I have 
elsewhere collected the texts ; I do not therefore cite them 
anew here, but merely give their substance. They all come 
back to the same idea :—The Supreme God who is reputed 
to be the God of Creation, opens his mouth, and the gods 
come out of it, either the gods generally, or some particular 
god. Once come forth, the gods each set to work on that 
which they were predestined to accomplish. These texts 
have hitherto been translated under the influence of the 
preconceived idea that what was here meant was a formula, 
and not an emission of the voice: but this is only an instinc- 
tive interpretation, and the Egyptian phrases simply state 
the fact of a Divine mouth opening and gods issuing 
from it. 

The meaning and value of the proceeding are set in 
relief by a passage from a magical book in Greek, in which 
the doctrine of the Creation is explained according to the 
system of the Marcosians.* I refer for a full exposition of 


* Heretics of the second century after Christ, named after Marcus, who 
was perhaps, says Blunt (Dict. of Sects and Heresies), a follower of Valen- 
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the system to the splendid publication by Leemans. I only 
p give a résumé of the parts which touch more particularly 
e on my subject. The Magician addresses himself to Thoth - 
n —‘I invoke thee,’ says he, ‘Oh Hermes, thou who containest 
everything in every speech and dialect, as thou wast first 
. celebrated by thy subordinate, the Sun, to whom the care 
e of everything is entrusted.’ The solar forms then salute 
p Thoth, who answers them thus: ‘ And speaking, the god 
clapped his hands, and burst seven times into bursts of 
= laughter. Kha, Kha, Kha, Kha, Kha, Kha, Kha, and when 
’ he had done laughing, seven gods were born,’ one for each 
burst of laughter, as we see. When Hermes first laughed, 
light appeared, to light everything ; and the Creation began 
{ to take place. He laughed six times in succession, and 
each burst of laughter gave birth to a fresh being anda 
t fresh phenomenon ; the earth, feeling the sound, in its turn 
gave utterance toa cry. and bowed itself, and the waters 


} were divided into three bodies (sasses). Then were born 
> Destiny, Justice, Opportunity, the Soul. The last, at its 
1 birth, first laughed, then wept, whereupon the god gave 
: forth a breath, bent himself towards the earth and pro- 
| duced the serpent Python, which is possessed of universal 
5 prescience. At the sight of the dragon, the god was 
r struck with stupor, and clacked his lips, whereupon 
t an armed being appeared. The god, seeing this, was 
5 


again struck with stupor, as at sight of a more powerful 
= one than himself, and, lowering his eyes towards the earth, 
exclaimed, /ao/ The god who is master of everything 
: was born of the echo of that sound.’ 

This passage clearly shows us the idea: the marked 


: sound kha, kha, creates the gods, then after the laughter 
the whistling, after the whistling the clacking of the lips, 
after the clacking of the lips a body of sound, /ao, with- 
L out significance in human speech. The Marcosians " 
: have only developed the old Egyptian conception of the 
f Creation by the voice. Among them, as among the 
’ tinus. Littré (Dict, s.v.), says that the AZons of his system were supposed 


to have been produced by the word (/arole) of God.—7Z>. 





a 
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heathen theologians of Egypt, the gods come out of the 
mouth of God by the simple emission of the voice. 

This theory of creation by the voice is a refinement on 
that of creation by speech ; speech, in fact, represents some- 
thing complex and concrete to a greater degree than mere 
emission of sound. Doubtless, the laughter, the whistling, 
the clacking of the Creator are so many material facts, but 
at least all that they express is contained in one only, un- 
divided sound, produced without appparent effort, within 
a very brief space of time. Sound, thus understood, bears 
to speech the same relation as the whistle of the officer of 
the watch bears to the full word of command. It becomes 
almost an abstraction. In the beginning the Creator had 
spoken (far/é) the world; later he produced it (?éwz7?) 
with a sound. It only remained for him to will it out of 
chaos (zéant) by thought; but that is a conception of 
which Egyptian theology does not seem to have dreamed. 
Even the idea of creation by the voice did not spread among 
the people as much as that of creation by muscular action. 
The Greek text, which I cited above, attributes it to 
Hermes= Thoth, and the Egyptian inscriptions show us 
that this was right. Zzoth is, in fact, by nature the god 
of speech and of the voice, and the majority of the titles 
represent him as occupied in producing voice or speech, 
and in preserving the effect of it in writing. But Zhoth 
is not a simple personality: mixed up at an early date 
with the Osirian myth, it is, above all, through the monu- 
ments of that myth that we know him at the present day. 
He appears to us as subordinate to the god of the dead, 
transporting the spirits on his Ibis wing to the Fields of 
Tarou, carrying out the weighing of the souls, and watching 
the scales, acting as a sort of clerk of the court. We also 
see him registering the actions of the kings as he had 
registered those of King Oszris-onnophris, and promising 
them centuries of life. 

All this gives the idea of a secondary personage, and if 
we reinark that he does not figure among the members of 
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the great Ennead of Heliopolis, but is relegated to the 
smaller group, one is apt to be strengthened in the belief 
that he played a part of minor importance in the develop- 
ment of Egyptian theology. But in so concluding we 
should be wrong. 

The Thoth myth seems to have been elaborated in two 
different towns of the name of Hermopolis, one of which 
was in lower, the other in middle Egypt. The Zhoth 
of the Delta has for his constant surname, as Brugsch 
has well noted, Ozapou-rohour, he who judges between 
the parties, and this epithet shows us that it was he who 
chiefly introduced the Osirian element into the Hermes 
myth. Hermopolis the lesser, in fact, forms part of the 
same geographical group as Bouto, Mendes, Busiris, 
Herodpolis, all towns belonging to gods of the Osirian 
Cycle, Osiris, Zsis, Szt. One form of the legend tells us 
that /Zor and Szt, unable to gain the mastery the one over 
the other, carried their cause to Zhoth, and that he judged 
between them: it was as a neighbour that he had been 
chosen as arbitrator, and we see by what a local accident 
he enters into the History of Oszrzs. The Zhoth of the 
greater Hermopolis was swept away (ev¢ratné) in the water 
of the lesser, but the town over which he held sway was 
too important for him altogether to lose his identity. He 
remained there, to the last, the supreme god that he 
had been in the beginning. He is there all that the 
“Feudal” gods are, the maker (/adricant), /ri, and 
the guide of all that is and of all that as yet is not, the 
“creator” of beings, ‘the architect (/fadvzcant) of the 
whole of this universe.” A hymn of the Ptolemaic age, 
which Brugsch cites in this connection, accentuates this 
character of creator, all-powerful, by placing Zoth on the 
same level with Atoumou-Ra-Khopri, the chief of the 
Ennead of Heliopolis. 

But his method of creation is not the same as that of 
Zoumou, It is in conformity with the god’s nature, and is 
accomplished by the modes of action which are peculiar to 
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him. Now these modes are of two kinds, (1) the formuda, 
spoken or written, and (2) the voice. The more ancient 
of the two is the formu/a ; and it is by the recitation of 
magic formule, by incantation, that he created the world. 
The voice, the properly cadenced (juste) voice, was at 
first only the necessary vehicle of the /formuda, but, by a 
process of abstraction, became the sole instrument of 
creation. The chief stages in this transformation may be 
noted at this point. In its beginning, the formuda con- 
tains intelligible phrases in human speech, embracing the 
human name of the gods. Gradually, as we recede from 
the age in which it was drawn up, the sense becomes 
darker, partly through the change of Idiom, which alters 
while the prayer remains unaltered, partly by the change 
of ideas, which become refined and are alienated from 
the coarseness of early ideas; and it then comes to be 
thought (semdé/e) that the gods, in order to be reached, 
require the use'of a language unintelligible to the rest of 
mankind, and desire to be called upon by names which 
are not those given them by the populace. The formuda 
is completed by a gibberish (gadzmatzas) of syllables and 
names, some borrowed from foreign tongues, others com- 
pletely formed (/formés de toutes pieces). In these the 
interjections and vowels ended by carrying the day, all the 
more easily that they constituted a veritable musical nota- 
tion, marking the chaunt (#zé/opée) on which the emphatic 
passages were to be recited. 

The invocations, so frequent from a certain date, in 
which certain series predominated, as, ¢.7.,@aaa;ecee; 
zzz; etc., are real invocations by the voice alone, in 


which the sound operates by its own force, without the 
help of words. This is the method which Zhoth employed, 
and which the other gods borrowed from him. It had 
been known and used from a high antiquity, for the 
allusions to the gods coming out of the mouth of the 
Creator, of which I spoke above, are found on monuments 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. TZzoth, therefore, created the 
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world at the same time that he put forth the gods from his 
mouth. But what were the gods so put forth, and what 
part did they play relatively to him ? 

His temple at Hermopolis, and the town itself, bore 
names of significance in regard to this question: Castle of 
the Five, Town of the Eight. Strange as it may seem at 
first sight, the latter is a mere mythological development of 
the former. The five gods, after whom the temple was 
named, had among them a supreme chief, Zoth, with four 
supplementary gods. By adding a goddess to each of 
these there. was obtained an Octoad, after which Hermo- 
polis is called the Town of the Eight, Echmounein. To 
sum up, these names show us in the theology of Hermo- 
polis, two councils of gods, of whom the latter is derived 
from the former ; a Council of Five, composed of a Monad 
anda Tetrad, a Council of Nine, composed of a Monad 
andan Octoad. These are, as we say, the two fundamental 
divisions of the Ennead of Hermopolis, and they have the 
same meaning. Creation is only accomplished, and the 
world can only last, on condition that the heaven separated 
from the earth shall remain firmly established on its four 
pillars. The first care of the Creator must therefore be, at 
Hermopolis as at Heliopolis, to produce the four gods who 
are to watch over the pillars; these are the most necessary 
gods, the first whose production is required, the last who 
must die. Therefore it is not only at Hermopolis and 
Heliopolis that they should be found; they ought to 
exist in all the towns, and their presence in all the systems 
of local religion necessarily favoured the rapid diffusion of 
the theories connected with the Ennead of Heliopolis, 
The names which they bore doubtless differed in various 
places. At Hermopolis they were called Mou, Hehou, 
Kakou, Ninou. Egyptologists, who have studied them— 
Lepsius, Diimichen, Brugsch, Wiedemann—have given 
them very varying characteristics. Without discussing 
their opinions, all of which appear to me to contain a great 
deal of truth, I think that at first these four gods were the 
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Guardians of the Four Pillars, the gods of the Four 
Cardinal Points, of the Four Winds of the world. The 
goddesses who are allotted to them belong to what I have 
called the class of grammatical goddesses. They are 
derived from the name of the god by the addition of the 
feminine inflection—J/Vouzt from Vou, Hehit from Hehou, 
Kakit from Kakou, Ninit from Ninou ; they are therefore 
beings produced by reasoning, as an after-thought, to makeup 
a complete whole. They were invented at the time when 
the Ennead of Heliopolis was penetrating Hermopolis, and 
it became necessary to add to the Council of the Five the 
four goddesses who were wanting to it. The pair, Vow- 
Nout, answered, as far as we may judge, to the pair, Shou- 
Tafnit, Hehou-Hehit to Szbou-Nouit, Kakou-Kakit to 
Osiris-[sts, Ninou-Ninzt to Sit-Nephthys. 

The slender importance of the part played by the 
goddesses, and even their actual uselessness in the system 
of Hermopolis, may easily be explained if we go back to 
what I have said of the method of creation employed by 
Thoth. Thoth creates by the formula and the voice. He 
opens his mouth, and the gods come out of it, the four 
gods who set the world in order (d¢sfosent), and bind 
earth to heaven. In the doctrine of Heliopolis the gods 
acted by brute efforts, being only able to exist and act by 
conforming themselves to the brutish conditions of humanity. 
They begot each other, and consequently must have for com- 
panions goddesses capable of conceiving and giving birth. 

At Hermopolis, on the contrary, the exclusive use of the 
formula and of the voice passing from Zhoth to his four 
assessors, rendered marriage useless for them. Since it 
was only necessary for them to speak in order to act, 
what need could they have of fertile companions? We 
can understand that they did without them down to the 
time when they were united with the divinities of the 
Ennead of Heliopolis, when they were obliged to dupli- 
cate themselves in order to rise to the number of eight. As 
the marriage imposed upon them by the new dogma in no 
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way altered their natural character, we can also understand 
that their wives never attained to a clear and well-defined 
existence. They themselves, moreover, had not as sharply 
defined a personality as had the gods of Heliopolis, Shove, 
St6o0u, Osiris, Sit, who had each his own method of action, 
differing from that of the rest, and which prevented any 
confusion between them. 

The four gods of Hermopolis, on the contrary, had at their 
disposal only one means of action, always a sovereign mode, 
but always thesame. There was therefore, in their manner 
of being, nothing to distinguish them necessarily the one from 
the other, and their very shapes had a general conformity, 
such as was not the case with the gods of the Ennead of 
Heliopolis. They are four beings of human shape, without 
attributes and without characteristic faces. They are four 
men with the head of a frog and four women with the head 
of a serpent. They are eight baboons gathered round 
Thoth, in adoration of Z7hoth, the chief baboon. Conse- 
quently it was not the custom to invoke them separately, 
but they were invoked collectively as the eight, Khmounou. 
In later times, the little individual existence which their 
condition left them was eventually withdrawn, and they 
were only spoken of as one being, whom the texts call by 
the name Khommznou, the god Eight. 

The Ennead of Hermopolis never enjoyed the same 
popularity as that of Heliopolis. Its very abstract character 
prevented it from having any success except with theo- 
logians. Some of the gods who compose it are found 
mentioned even in the Pyramid texts; and it probably was 
received from that time in the schools of theology. Never- 
theless, the oldest worship in which we see it adopted, and 
that in which it is the most fully adopted, is precisely that 
of Theban Amon. Amon, born to political life later than 
Phtah, was not in feudal relations, like Ptah, with the 
gods of Heliopolis. He had it in his power to be eclectic, 
and thus the more easily to make himself a place in the 
Ennead of Hermopolis, which was favourable to his tendency 
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towards unity and universal domination. The -impersonal 
and almost abstract Octoad of Hermopolis, offered less re- 
sistance to his tendencies than the very individual and very 
living gods of Heliopolis. We therefore find fairly often, 
during the Theban epoch, and on Theban monuments, 
Amon substituted for Zhoth, at the head of the Ennead of 
Hermopolis, and receiving in his stead the homage of the 
eight Baboons, or of the eight gods with the heads of frogs 
and serpents. He then creates by voice and by speech, 
and the Octoad which issues from his mouth continues the 
creation under his orders by the same method as it did 
under the orders of Thoth. 

The fall of Thebes, and the consequent ruin of Amon, 
delayed still more the diffusion of the Ennead of Hermopolis, 
or rather its juxtaposition to the Ennead of Heliopolis in the 
sanctuaries. But on the other hand, the ever-increasing 
importance gained by Osiris, and the gods of his cycle, 
added to the influence of Zo¢h and of his methods. 

The texts whose real compilation (7édaction) may be 
attributed to the last days of the Egyptian religion are so 
few that we can scarcely follow the development of myths 
and ideas. The preponderating part which Hermes played 
in the Greco-Roman epoch proves to us that 7hoth, and 
consequently his methods of creation by the speech and the 
voice, must have carried the day in the schools at least from 
the time of the Saite Dynasties. The mode of action of 
Atoumou and the gods of Heliopolis had seemed decidedly 
too gross, and that of Z/oth had been chosen in preference, 
Hermetic books, if not in their form, at least in their sub- 
stance, represent the ideas of the last stage of the doctrine 
elaborated for Zhoth by the priests of Hermopolis, and con- 
tinued subsequently by the addition of the Heliopolitan 
elements adopted by the theologians of the Theban 
Dynasties, and transmitted by them to the Zheurg7 of the 
Alexandrian epoch. The word (Adyos) and the true voice 
(parm adnOyjs) of Thoth-Hermes carried; the day over the 
brute force of the old gods of Heliopolis. 
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THERE is no doubting the statement that, in proportion to 
their importance, Oriental subjects are greatly neglected in 
this country. The Indian languages have been more 
studied than other Eastern tongues, and general Indian 
subjects have been more attended to than other Eastern 
matters, and in a country which rules India this could not 
well be otherwise. But, considering their importance, even 
these have been shamefully neglected, alike in our great 
schools of learning and by our Government, which has done 
so little to encourage original research in this direction. 

But other Oriental languages—and particularly of the 
Semitic group—have been yet more overlooked. Re- 
membering the importance of Arabic in commerce and in 
diplomacy : remembering also its vast and valuable litera- 
ture, and, as I have elsewhere tried to show, its importance 
for Biblical study, it is astonishing that this language has 
received and now receives so little attention. The late Dr. 
Lee wrote as follows to the late Rev. F. Bosworth, M.A: :— 
“ Prior to 1819, when I had the honour of being elected 
Arabic Professor at Cambridge, not a lecture had been 
delivered on either Hebrew or Arabic learning at either 
of our Universities for, perhaps, the preceding 100 years. 
The endowments at Cambridge were too small to induce 
able and inquiring men to attend to studies of this sort, 
being only £40 a year. Besides, Scripture learning was 
not greatly in request in those times.” 

Hebrew and Aramaic have been more cultivated and more 
has been done to promote their study. Yet even these 
have been practically shelved, compared with what has been 
done to further classical and even New Testament study. 

. Assyrian is a comparatively new study everywhere, and 
that because, until not many decades back, we had no 
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material to work upon for learning the language. But for 
some years now, we can read the Assyrian and Babylonian 
cuneiform with almost as much certainty as we read 
Hebrew. Numerous texts have been published, with 
transliterations, translations, and commentaries. We have 
now several good Grammars, and the Lexicons are 
gradually being made and issued. No one competent to 
judge, questions the great value of the Assyrian language 
and literature. Yet until last year, from John O’-Groat's 
to Land’s End, there was nowhere in these British 
Islands a professor of Assyrian, one employed simply as 
such. It is well that Professor Sayce should be the first, 
for he has done more than any other in England to popu- 
larize Assyrian. In Cambridge, my friend Mr. S. A. Strong 
—a pupil of Professor Sayce’s—has lately been appointed 
Lecturer in Assyrian, and, from what I know of him, | 
believe he will increase the number of Assyriologists. 

Two hundred years ago we were doing more for Eastern 
study than Germany. Now, and for a long time, we are 
doing unspeakably less. This is painfully apparent in the 
department of Semitic languages as used for Biblical ends. 
Half a century ago in what a sad condition was English 
Biblical exposition! The English commentaries produced 
then and before, make all true Englishmen blush. We 
condemn the Germans for their anti-supernaturalism, but | 
have often said, ‘‘ Thank God a thousand times for those 
German rationalists.” I may not like their rationalism, 
nor many other things in their writings. But at least 
they are not afraid to try and get behind the sacred 
writings, to understand the times, occasions and authors. 
They have enabled us to see in the Bible a series of 
living productions that had their rise in this world and 
in connection with real men and women who lived in it. 
And their daring has awakened the orthodox Bible 
students of these islands; so that we are following in their 
wake and producing works ourselves as original as theirs, 
and -often more sober, and we shall in the near future do 
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much more. But we cannot forget the immense debt 
we owe to the Germans. Much of our Semitic learning 
is obtained from German grammars and lexicons. Even 
the United States of America have gone beyond England 
in enthusiasm for Semitic languages for Biblical purposes, 
and in efforts to promote their study. This may be 
accounted for by two considerations : 

(1.) American Theological students have continued their 
studies in Germany much more largely than those of this 
country. Dr. Pusey was so alarmed by this that, in 1832, 
he wrote to- Dr. E. Robinson :—‘ Indeed, I have been 
looking with anxiety to America ever since I learned to 
what extent the education of your young divines was carried 
on in Germany.” 

(2.) Professors of Semitic languages in the American 
States have made greater efforts to popularize the study of 
these languages than corresponding professors among us. 
The late Professor Moses Stuart of Andover was not only 
a diligent student of Hebrew and its cognates, but he was 
a most inspiring teacher, and an enthusiastic advocate by 
pen and otherwise of his special studies. So magnetic was 
his influence, that students gathered around him from all 
directions, and they invariably left with something of his 
enthusiasm for Semitic studies. He was professor of 
Sacred Literature at Andover during the long period of 
thirty-eight years, during most of which Andover was the 
Halle of America. Gesenius’s Lexicon was translated into 
English first of all by an American, the late Prof. Gibbs of 
Yale. Winer’s Chaldee Grammar has been put into English 
by two Americans, Mr. Riggs and Prof. Hackett, but no 
Englishman ever attempted a translation. Gesenius’s 
Grammar was put into English by the late Dr. Conant 
long before the late Dr. Davies translated it for this country. 

At the present day there are two men in America who 
have done more to make known the importance to Theo- 
logical students of Hebrew and its cognates, and to excite 
an interest in them, than all the Semitic professors in this 
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country put together: Dr. Briggs of Union College, and 
Dr. Harper of Chicago, recently of Yale. Besides teaching 
classes and firing their own pupils with their own zeal, they 
have written books and pamphlets, given public lectures, 
and organized Summer Schools, which are held in im- 
portant centres. So that they not only influence students, 
but also come in contact with ministers and laymen, 
and impart some of their own feeling to them. They 
issue their Hedrazca and their Old and New Testa- 
ment Student. They have their American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, which, besides organizing the Summer 
Schools, arranges for teaching by correspondence and for 
examinations. We have Semitic scholars in this country 
fully equal to the best on the other side of the water: we 
might say even more. But our scholars bury themselves 
in their class-rooms or their studies, and seem to be 
troubled with no excessive amount of fervour. It may 
be remembered that, in the spring of 1887, in the 
Atheneum, \ pleaded strongly for the establishment of 
a *“* British Hebrew or Semitic Institute,’ similar to the 
American Hebrew Institute, since developed into the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature. I received 
very cordial letters from the leading scholars of this 
country. They wished me success in so desirable a 
movement, and several kindly offered to help when it was 
formed. None were inclined to help in formzng it, though 
they could accomplish immeasurably more than I could. | 
hope even yet that something of this kind will be planted 
and take root in this country. If we could as students and 
teachers of the Semitic languages meet together once 


or more every year, we should help and encourage each 
other and organize methods of furthering the interests of 
our special studies as nothing else could. 

We have in these islands at the present time a noble 
band of workers, who, if in some way brought together, 
could do much that otherwise is impossible. Why should 
we not have an annual congress, just as Scientists meet 
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annually as the “ British Association” ? I have spoken of 
the Semitic languages, because my interest lies chiefly in 
them; but students of other Eastern languages should 
band in a similar manner for similar ends. If we had an 
annual Oriental congress we could, as is now done by the 
triennial congress, branch off into various sections. 

I shall now glance at some of the Oriental work done in 
Great Britain and Ireland. And first THE EDUCATIONAL 
Work. 

In no British or Irish school is Hebrew, or are its cog- 
nates taught, except in the City of London school, where my 
friend Dr. W. Mead Jones is teacher, and in the Merchant 
Taylors’ school. In not one of the great public schools is 
any attention paid to Eastern languages. The boys are 
carefully drilled in the classics, so that they go up to the 
universities proficient classical scholars. Why should they 
not be able to make a similar start in the most important 
Eastern languages, if they intend going on with them ? 

Iam professor in a theological college, and I have -been 
in the same position, in the same college, for just upon 
eleven years.* Now I have never yet had one man enter 
ay Hebrew classes who had mastered his alphabet before 
doing so. And nearly all Hebrew professors in colleges 
and universities have the same experience. The men 
come to us often well grounded in Latin and Greek, because 
the preparatory schools do that. But though time and 
ability are available to lay the foundation of Hebrew 
scholarship, there is no one to teach. In Germany, Hebrew 
is taught, I am told, in the schools. The title of Fiirst’s 
small lexicon reads thus :—‘‘ Hebraisches und Chaldaisches 
Schul-Wérterbuch iiber das Alte Testament :” A Hebrew 
dictionary for use in schools! How singular that sounds 
to English ears! And there are Hebrew grammars and 
other Hebrew dictionaries or lexicons “ fiir Schulgebrauch.” 
The Gymnasien answer largely to our public schools, 

* Since writing the above I have accepted the Principalship of the 
Midland Baptist College, Nottingham. 
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though the Realschulen provide commercial and scientific 
education. Hebrew is regularly taught in the Gymnasien. 
In many of them there are two or more first-class men 
lecturing daily in elementary and in advanced Hebrew. 

Candidates for the ministry, before they are admitted as 
theological students into the university, are required to study 
Hebrew three or four years at the Gymnasium, and then to 
passa creditable examination in most of the Old Testament. 
With this good start they enter the university, and spend 
several years under the best scholars ; what wonder that they 
become splendid Semitic scholars? In our higher schools it 
ought to be possible, if desired, for a boy to begin his studies 
in Hebrew, etc. If each school cannot of itself engage a 
teacher for these languages, twoor more schools might join 
to keep one peripatetic teacher between them. 

At present, in this country, Eastern tongues are begun 
too late in life. If we are to excel, as we might and ought, 
we must let our boys and girls begin at an earlier age. 

Now I come to our UNiversity CoLLEGEs. 

In some of these, Eastern languages are taught ; but in 
the great majority they are whoily ignored. University 
College, London, easily leads the way with professors of 
Arabic and Persian, Hebrew, Pali with Buddhist literature, 
and Sanscrit: four professors in all. In King’s College, 
London, there are three Orientalist professors. Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Nottingham,* and Sheffield Colleges, have not 
even one teacher of Eastern languages. There is one at 
the Yorkshire College at Leeds, and one at Bristol. 

In Wales we have three university colleges. In one 
there was, until lately, a Hebrew lecturer, a Nonconformist 
minister, who lectured there twice a week. In another there 
is a professor who teaches Oriental and modern languages. 
In the third there is no teacher of Eastern tongues at all. 
Now in all these colleges there ought to be at least one 
teacher of, say, Semitic languages. And if at first there 


* At Nottingham University College a prdéfessor of Hebrew has been 
appointed, who entered upon his duties in October, 1891. 
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are no students, he might be employed to give public 
lectures, and to conduct extension classes in different towns. 
There would often be some students, and their numbers 
would grow. If the German Gymnasien give Oriental 
studies a place in their curriculum, surely our University 
Colleges should do so, and with more reason. 

T speak next about the theological colleges of the various 
religtous denominations in this country. In the great 
majority of these colleges there is not even one professor 
allowed to give his whole time to Hebrew, the Old 
Testament,’ and related studies. This is the state of 
things in Wales without a single exception, and, as a rule, 
those who deal with Hebrew have to teach half a dozen 
subjects besides. I have taught more than half a dozen 
subjects in addition to Hebrew. The Bala Calvinistic 
Methodist College has just been thrown open to all de- 
nominations, and to both sexes. The committee of this 
‘Welsh Mansfield,” as it has been called, have just invited 
applications for a professorship of Hebrew and its cognates. 
This is the first chair of the kind ever founded in Wales, 
though [| think others will soon follow. 

From Wales, which is worst off, let us look at Scotland, 
which seems best off in this. In the three theological 
colleges of the Free Church, and in the one theological 
college of the United Presbyterian Church, there is a 
professorship of Hebrew and Old Testament interpre- 
tation, and the same is probably the case in other theo- 
logical colleges. Within late years all students for the 
three Presbyterian Churches (the Church of Scotland, the 
Free Church, and the United Presbyterian Church) must 
pass an examination in Hebrew grammar, and in easy 
translation and re-translation, before they are allowed to 
enter on their theological curriculum. And they are com- 
pelled to devote themselves to Hebrew at least two of the 
three or four years of that curriculum. At the close of their 
course, before being licensed to preach, there is an exit test, 
conducted by examiners appointed by the various churches. 
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In addition to this, Hebrew and Old Testament exigesis 
are included in the requirements for the degree of B.D., 
which is given by each of the Scotch universities; and 
the best theological students aim at winning this. In 
Edinburgh, at least, this degree is taken by men from 
England, Ireland, Canada, Cape Colony, etc., etc. I have 
looked over the requirements of this examination in 
Hebrew, and at some papers submitted; and I consider 
them very respectable, though no knowledge of the cognate 
languages is asked, nor any acquaintance with extra- 
Biblical Hebrew writings. But to obtain the doctorate of 
philology, if the Semitic languages be the department taken, 
Aramaic in its two branches, and Arabic must be studied 
as well as Hebrew, and a thesis, showing original research, 
must be sent in, six months before the examination. 

Eight years ago Professor D. L. Adams, of Edinburgh 
opened classes at his University for the study of Syriac 
and Arabic, and he has conducted them with success 
ever since. Previous to this, Hebrew was the only 
Semitic language taught at this University. The number 
studying Aramaic or Arabic during a session has varied 
from 3 to 12. The average number of Hebrew students 
is 70 or rather over during the winter session, and 12 
or so during the summer. 

There are two scholarships in the Edinburgh University 
for excellence in Semitic languages. One (the Jeffrey) is 
for one year only, and is worth about 80/. The other 
(the Vans Dunlop) is of the value of 1004 annually for 
three years. Hebrew (Biblical), Aramaic, and Arabic are 
required for each of these examinations. I am rather 
surprised that in Edinburgh University extra-Biblical 
Hebrew (Mishnaic, Talmudic, etc.) are so utterly ignored. 

I have drifted off to the Universities almost without 
knowing, but I am still speaking of the training received 
by candidates for the Christian ministry. I have no doubt 
that a work similar to that going on at Edinburgh is 
accomplished in connection with the other Scotch univer- 
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sities, but I cannot here refer to each one separately. I 
shall, in a few moments, return to the Scotch Universities. 

Coming to theological colleges in England, I am not 
aware of one in which one man is allowed to give his un- 
divided attention to Hebrew and Old Testament, or to the 
Semitic languages. Among the Baptists of Great Britain 
and Ireland I know there is not one such. Mansfield 
College, Oxford, may have one, though I am doubtful,* 
but besides that I know of no Congregational college in 
these islands with such a professor. This is also the case 
with other churches of this country, established and non- 
established ; and I think it reflects very unfavourably upon 
the intelligence of our religious leaders, We have not yet 
awakened, as the Germans and as even the Americans 
have, to the importance of the Semitic languages as a means 
of understanding the Bible. There are unmistakable signs 
of a better state of things coming, but the change is very 
gradual, and it is for those who see the need to bestir 
themselves to expedite this change. 

In Wales, and I suspect the remark applies to England, 
Hebrew is never prescribed, never even permitted, as a sub- 
ject for the entrance examination. One reason for this, ’ 
doubtless, is that there are no preparatory schools, and 
hardly any university colleges, where Hebrew is taught. 
But if a candidate who has studied Hebrew presents it for 
the entrance examination, he should at least be allowed to 
do this; and this subject should be allowed to rank as 
equal in importance to the other subjects. At the annual 
committee (held August 4th, 1891} of the Haverfordwest 
College, in which I had the honour of being professor, I 
proposed an arrangement by which Hebrew can be taken, 


* Since writing the above I have been informed by Dr. Fairbairn, the 
Principal, that at present there are two Hebrew tutors at Mansfield 
College, and that next year there will be probably three. This is certainly 
good news ; but I hardly think he means that two men are giving all their 
time to studying and teaching Hebrew. If I am not mistaken, they are 
advanced students giving lessons in Hebrew. 
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if the candidate desires it. I would go further and place a 
premium upon a knowledge of Biblical languages, if 
possessed. If such men enter our theological halls and 
colleges, they proceed at once to read the Old and New 
Testaments, and to critically examine them. At present 
new men have to start literally with the A B C of Hebrew ; 
and when they have just begun to use the languages for 
exegetical purposes, perhaps before even that, they have to 
quit the college to enter upon the manifold duties of the 
Christian ministry. No wonder they do not attempt any 
of the related languages so helpful to the real mastery of 
Hebrew, and that the great majority of them give up even 
the Hebrew. 

I go on to consider Tur Universities in their relation 
to Oriental studies ; and I begin with the general remark 
that in the German Universities very much more time is 
devoted to the study of Eastern subjects than in the British 
and Irish: any one who compares their calendars will see 
this at a glance. 

I commence here, as in considering the University colleges, 
with my own country (Wales) ; and I regret to have to say 
that up to the present we have no university at all, though 
there is a probability of our having one at an early date. 
When this is the case, I trust that Eastern languages will be 
recognized in the degrees conferred, so that the University 
Colleges of Wales may have some encouragement in teaching 
these languages. 

From Wales let us go, as before, to Scotland. In each 
of the four Scotch Universities there is a chair of Semitic 
languages, and in Edinburgh there is likewise a professorship 
of Sanskrit. Besides this one Sanskrit chair, the only 
Oriental languages taught from University chairs, and 
taught at all so far as I know in Scotland, are the Semitic. 

The Scottish University Commissioners have recently in- 
cluded Semitic languages among the optional subjects for the 
M.A. ; but as yet there is no-honours’ course in this depart- 
ment, as there is in classics, mathematics, philosophy and 
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history. Such a course ought to be arranged, and as a 
step towards the doctorate. It would be well to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Commissioners, to induce them 
to amend their draft Ordinance. 

In the Universities across the border all professors of 
Oriental languages must be members —not necessarily 
ministers—of the Church of Scotland, and must subscribe 
tothe Westminster Confession. Until recently this was the 
case with all professors ; but these doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
tests have now been removed from all chairs except from 
the purely theological ones and those of Oriental languages 
with the exception of the solitary Sanskrit chair referred to. 
In the interests of learning and of free and unrestrained 
inquiry, restrictions ought to be removed from all chairs 
of Oriental languages which ought to be put on the same 
footing as the chairs (linguistic, scientific, etc.), to which no 
credal conditions are attached. 

Now let us cross the Channel to Ireland, where we have a 
most unsatisfactory state of things. We have three Irish uni- 
versities, viz. the University of Dublin ; the Royal University 
of Ireland, an unsectarian examining body, replacing the 
Queen’s University ; and the Catholic University of Ireland. 

The University of Dublin has two professors wholly 
given up to Oriental languages, viz., Mir Aulad Ali, pro- 
fessor of Hindustanee and Arabic, and Dr. Robert Atkin- 
son, professor of Sanscrit. There is no professorship of 
Hebrew standing by itself; for the Rev. T. K. Abbot, 
Dr. Lit., teaches other subjects, ahd is also Librarian of 
the University. There are assistant Hebrew teachers, but 
from all I can gather, very little solid work is done in 
Hebrew or Aramaic in connection with this University ; 
and very little has been accomplished by it in the past 
to promote these studies, though the late Dr. Wall wrote 
some poor works on “ Hebrew Vowels,” etc., and the late 
Dr. Longfield, a Chaldee grammar, The late Rev. E. L. 
Hinck was a brilliant student of Assyrian, and his pre- 
mature death was a serious loss to the cause of Assyriology; 
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but his labours belong to the period after he had retired to 
a country living. The only scholarships in connection with 
the Dublin University, for the encouragement of Hebrew 
and Old Testament studies, are the Wall Scholarships ; and 
to obtain these, candidates must show an acquaintance with 
Dr. Wall's own works, though these are bulky and almost 
worthless. I cannot forbear, at this point, referring to a 
former student of Trinity College, Dublin, who has done 
much to further the critical study of the Old Testament, and 
for whose valuable works on Zechariah, Koheleth, etc., we 
are deeply grateful. I refer to the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, 
D.D., etc., now of Liverpool. 

The RoyAt University of Ireland is an examining body 
only, but I note that the Rev. J. G. Murphy, D.D., is the 
only examiner appointed for Eastern tongues, and he has 
to do with but Hebrew. And moreover, the three Uni- 
versity Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, which 
formed part of the now defunct Queen’s University, have 
not a single Oriental professorship. 

I have no knowledge of the Catholic University, but I hear 
that no Hebrew is taught; and I have said enough to show 
that in the sister island, Eastern studies are in a bad way. 

In England now we have five universities, including 
London, which is only an examining institution. The 
newest of these is the Victoria UNIveRsItTy, with two 
Oriental chairs, that of Hebrew and Arabic at Owen’s 
College, Manchester, occupied by the Rev. L. M. Simmons, 
B.A., and that of Hebtew at Leeds, occupied by Joseph 
Straus, Ph.D. 

Lonvon Universtiy is, as just stated, an examining body 
only, but it has included several Oriental languages, among 
the requirements for degrees, and in branch IV. of the 
examination for M.A. it has made it possible for candidates 
to take Oriental languages only. Some languages should 
be added, however, and especially Assyrian, for if a student 
has worked hard at this difficult language he ought to be 
able to gain credit for it. 
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Duruam, our smallest University, is largely theological. 
It has a professorship and also a lectureship of Hebrew. 
Much more is done, as might be expected, at our two older 
and larger Universities; but though beyond all reckon- 
ing richer, they do less by far for Oriental learning, than 
corresponding German Universities. To show this let us 
compare Oxford, where Eastern studies are best off, with 
Berlin. At the former I find the following professors :— 


Arabic (Laud’s) ah whe D. S. Margoliouth, M.A. 
»» (Lord Almoner’s) _... G. F. Nicholl, M.A. 
Assyrian (new chair) ... si A. H..Sayee; ILE. D., ete: 
Hebrew cae es es S. R. Driver. 
Old Testament Exegesis wae Thos. Kelly Cheyne, M.A 
Rabbinical Literature... sas A. Neubauer, M.A. 
Sanskrit ie ee hi Sir M. Monier Williams, M.A. 
- Deputy Sts oe A. H. Macdonell, M.A., 


and some teachers besides. 

I have before me the list of lectures (Verzeichniss der 
Vorlesungen) of the Berlin University, for the Semester, 
October 16th, 1882, to March 15th, 1883. I am sorry I 
have nothing later, but the advantage, if any, will be found, 
I think, in favour of Oxford. Berlin has the following :— 


Old Testament Exegesis ... a -_ Dr. Dillman. 
9 5 * Ss es ies Dr. Kleinert. 
55 . i cats 28% be Dr. Strack. 

Hebrew Grammar ... ~ sai si Dr. Strack. 

Sanskrit Grammar ... ae ise sis Dr. Weber. 

Reading Regveda, etc... ats sh Dr. Weber. 

Zend and Pali ae aia oe des Dr. Weber. 

Sanskrit Texts, etc. re ee si Dr. Oldenburg. 

Assyriology ... sis i eae a Dr. Schrader. 

Syriac sic fi z he dt Dr. Barth. 

Syriac Texts ee és ne ie Dr. Sachau. 

Chaldee_... oes ita ~ a aca Dr. Schrader. 

Hebrew Exercises ... sits ae aie Dr. Barth. 

Arabic Grammar ... re ee ai Dr. Dieterici. 

Arabic Syntax and Comparison of other 

Semitic Languages... vee si Dr. Jahn. 

Arabic Poetry es sta it er Dr. Sachau. 

Exposition of Quran oe ve es Dr. Dieterici. 

Egyptian Writing and Language .. ee Dr. Erman. 


Hieroglyphic Grammar . Brugsch, 
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Now this list is hardly fair, because in the case of the 
Germans I have divided the work done by each man in 
many cases. But a mere glance at the list will show how 
much more is done in Berlin than in Oxford to further 
Eastern studies. Remember, too, that Canon Cheyne at 
Oxford, though the only Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis, is also a clergyman with a country living and a 
canonry. Remembering this, it must appear remarkable 
that he should be able to give us such magnificent works 
on the Old Testament. 

At Berlin during the same Semester you might attend the 
following classes:—In the Old Testament, Introduction, 
history of text, Exegesis of Isaiah, under Dr. Dillman; 
Hebrew Grammar, Exegesis of Psalms, Aramaic, to- 
gether with Aramaic portions of Old Testament, under 
Dr. Strack; and with Dr. Kleinert you could read the 
Book of Genesis. Also in most of the German Universities 
students can attend classes conducted by different teachers 
in different portions of the Old Testament. This is much 
aided by the German custom of appointing extraordinary 
professors and privat-docents. But something of the 
kind might well be imported into our own universities. 
Why should not a brilliant student, on ending his course, be 
appointed at a nominal salary to lecture in his own depart- 
ment ? This opportunity, of establishing a reputation and of 
rising to something better, would spur him to do his best, 
which would profit the students. Besides, reasonable com- 
petition would helpfully stimulate the regular professors. 
Each teacher has his own methods of thought and expres- 
sion ; and it is a distinct advantage to young students to see 
things from different points of view under different teachers. 

At Oxford most of the rewards fall to the lot of classical 
scholars. The only fellowship I know conferred for Oriental 
languages, was that bestowed on Canon Cheyne twenty- 
two years ago at Balliol. Nearly all the fellowship money 
goes to endow research in Latin and Greek. There are 
clear signs of coming changes in the interests of Oriental 
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he | study ; but congresses and individuals should bring all pos- 
in sible influences to bear upon the proper authorities, so that 

Ww Oriental studies might be encouraged and aided more than 

er is the case now. 

at Having briefly described what is done educationally for 
nt § Oriental studies, I can but very cursorily refer to the 
a stimulus given by the press in this country, and by the 

le Government. 

ks Besides the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 


Archeology, and some other learned societies, | know of 


he the following publications :— 

n, 1. Babylonian and Oriental Review, published by Mr. 
n; David Nutt. This review deals mostly with the cuneiform 
O- inscriptions of the Assyrian and Babylonian languages, 
er though valuable papers on other Oriental subjects appear 
he from time to time. 

es 2. The Jewish Quarterly, also published by. Mr. David 
rs Nutt, is a valuable addition to the literature of the East ; 
ch but, as the title suggests, it is confined almost wholly to 


ry questions of Hebrew Scholarship and Jewish History. As 


he there are more students of Hebrew and of the Old 

5, Testament than there are of the cuneiform language and 

De literature, the /ewzsk Quarterly is of more general interest 

te and usefulness than the Babylonian and Oriental Review. 

of 3. The Expositor and The Expository Times are ren- 

t, dering splendid service to the cause of Old Testament 

n- learning. They are issued in the interests of Christian 

‘s, scholarship, and they appeal more especially to the ordinary 

.S- student of Bible languages than to the specialist. They 

ee have done much to awaken a general interest among the 

“s, clergy ofall denominations in Hebrew and its cognates as 

‘al instruments of Old Testament Exegesis; and this interest 

al already begins to show itself in the headquarters of theo- 

y- logical learning, the Theological Colleges and the 
2 Universities. It is singular, and to he regretted, that no 
re publication issued wholly in the interests of Hebrew and 


general Semitic Philology, from the Biblical standpoint, is 
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brought out in this country. If such a magazine were 
started, and the most learned Biblical students—Jews, 
Christians and others—wére induced to write, much good 
would be done and the venture ought to succeed. The 
number of English scholdrs who could conduct and read 
such a magazine is growing so rapidly that something of 
the kind will become an immediate necessity. I much 
regret that the papers of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
are of late so given up to! cuneiform and Egyptian; while 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Samaritan, etc., not to speak of other 
Biblical subjects, are almdst entirely ignored. I am myself 
a member of this society,{and perhaps I am partly respon- 
sible for its narrow programme ; but any one who takes 
the trouble to consult the old volumes of the transactions 
and proceedings will notice a striking falling off in the 
general usefulness of the papers read now. 


[ should like to add some Succxstions to those thrown 
out in the course of this paper :— 

1. Every University College in this country should be me- 
morialized to recognize Eastern languages in its curriculum. 

2. Acircular should be sent to every Theological College, 
urging the authorities to include Hebrew in the subjects 
required for entrance, at least as an optional subject. 

3. A letter should be sent, signed by the Secretary and 
President of this Congress, urging the London University 
to include Assyrian in the M.A. subjects, branch 1V. 

4. Arrangements should be made for the teaching of 
Semitic languages in the holidays. Ministers and students 
could be brought together, and an enthusiasm worked that 


would display itself in other ways. 
T. Witton Davies, B.A. 
Principal, Midland Baptist College, Nottingham. 
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THE GREAT PATH-FINDER 


In Trojan AND PrE-HELLENIC ANTIQUITY. 


(Personal Recollections from 1877-1890.) 
I. 
IN all the biographical notices of Schliemann, nothing 
whatever has been said of his political views. In that 
respect, he certainly did not lay himself out very much. 
Yet there can be no doubt that, at heart, he strongly 
sided with the cause of popular freedom, in a degree only 
known to a very few who enjoyed his intimacy. 

A circumstance connected with his earliest public appear- 
ance may give a clue to those who have only heard of him 
as an explorer in the field of archeology. ‘‘ Cztzzen of the 
United States of America” —these were the words which 
Heinrich Schliemann proudly and, as many at the time 
thought, somewhat strangely, added to his name on the 
title-page of his first works. The unusual designation 
rather grated on the fastidious ears of those in Europe who, 
in years now fortunately long gone by, were loth to 
acknowledge that a self-made, self-taught man, fired by his 
enthusiasm for the immortal epic and dramatic poetry of 
the Greeks, had actually unearthed the charred and black- 
ened ruins of ‘Sacred Ilios.” But there was a real 
meaning in Schliemann’s thus markedly pointing to the 
free country of his adoption. 

During our fourteen years’ warm friendship, it is true he 
but seldom touched upon matters political. Still, I can 
testify that, whenever he did, his remarks were in full 
accordance with the pride he took in his American citizen- 
ship. Once, referring to what Professor Virchow, the 
eminent German scientist and leader of the Progressist party, 
had said, Schliemann spoke very freely regarding the events 
of 1848-49. On another occasion, he did so by letter from 
Athens, after I had published some critical remarks in the 
Academy, on a book dealing rather inefficiently with the 
revolutionary movements of those years. I remember 
also an even more striking utterance of this kind by 
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Schliemann, a few years back, on his return from his last 
flying visit to America. Coming back from Cuba, where he 
possessed landed property, he was passing through London 
on his way to Berlin, where afterwards he was asked to 
explain to the Emperor William I., in person, the details 
of the prehistorical fortress and palace he had discovered 
at Tiryns. He then, in a few words of the strongest 
kind, though spoken in a mild tone, gave me a pro- 
fession of political faith which left no doubt of his 
adherence to the principles of the freest self-government. 
Some years before, in 1881, he had declared to me his 
sympathy with the cause of the South African Republic, 
then struggling against a wrongful oppression. As a 
member of the Executive of the London Transvaal 
Committee, I had proposed, and drawn up, an “ Inter- 
national Address’ to John Bright, a Cabinet minister who 
was thought to favour the restoration of the independence 
of the South African Commonwealth—even as he had been 
on the side of the United States, when the governing 
classes of England sympathized with the cause of the 
Slaveholders’ Rebellion. It was hoped that an Inter- 
national Address would exercise influence on leading 
statesmen in London, if signatures could be obtained, more 
especially, from the foremost men of Europe, in science, 
literature, and poetry. A large number of such signatures, 
including those of distinguished politicians, were sent from 
the Netherlands, Germany, Austria, France, and Italy. 
The document made a deep impression on the public mind. 
It also elicited a hearty answer to me from John Bright, 
whose voice in the Cabinet was of vital importance. 
Schliemann, too, had been asked to join the demonstra- 
tion. Accidentally, he was unable to do so, being on a 
voyage of exploration when the letter addressed to him 
arrived at Athens. On his return there, he had to start 
again, the very same day, for excavations at Orchomenos. 
In the short interval, however, amidst urgent preparations, 
he wrote to me on March 24th, 1881, to express his sym- 
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pathy with the cause of the Boers. Meanwhile, peace having 
fortunately been concluded with them, his signature, he 
observed, was no longer necessary. I need scarcely add 
that Schliemann yielded to none in the feeling of friendship 
for England and in deep respect for the freedom, the 
greatness, and the power of this country ; but for that very 
reason he wished to see an act of justice done by her 
towards a free people that had suffered grievous wrong. 


I]. 


For the first time I heard, and personally met, Dr. 
Schliemann in April, 1877, at the German ‘“ Athenzeum ” 
in London. He gave a lecture there on his discoveries, 
before a large and eagerly-listening audience. I remember 
what a curious effect his pronunciation of Greek words, 
strange to German and English ears, had on some dis- 
tinguished scholars present. Yet they might have known 
that he only used the written accentuation customary in 
speech with the Greeks themselves, and that, whenever he 
pronounced a vowel differently from our way, he but followed, 
in that too, the custom of the modern Hellenes. There were 
actually some who, for that reason, almost doubted his full 
knowledge of the Greek tongue! Such doubts, I recollect, 
harassed the mind of a learned friend of ours, a Sanskrit 
scholar, who certainly ought to have been better informed. 
It only shows what extraordinary antagonisms Dr. Schlie- 
mann encountered in the beginning of his great career. 

I have discussed elsewhere his mighty achievements, 
which I have followed from the beginning, with ever in- 
creasing interest, down to his death. Between 1877 and 
1890 he sent me more than one hundred and twenty 
letters, many with the amplest information on his plans as 
well as on his doings. They are dated from Athens, 
Tiryns, various towns in Germany, Paris, London, and 
Alexandria and Thebes in Egypt. The vast majority are 
written in our own tongue; some in English or Greek. 

It was a peculiarity of Schliemann that, after having 
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been in London for a while, he easily fell into writing in 
English from abroad. French he never used when writing 
to me from Paris, where he also had house property, though 
he was familiar with that language, as with many others. 
When a trifle by way of fun, he sent a letter or a card in 
Greek, I occasionally returned the compliment by signing 
my name, at least, and adding his own in Teutonic runes; 
fearing, as I did, that to go beyond the mere runic signa- 
ture would not contribute to the facility of understanding. 

Schliemann truly had to fight an uphill battle against the 
exclusive book-learning of men who did not at once grasp 
the significance’ of the services he had rendered by his 
“science of the pick-axe.” He, therefore, felt deeply 
attached to those who had supported him in the commence- 
ment of his struggles. One of the earliest great receptions 
was prepared for him in London, in 1877, by the Urban 
Club, in its then meeting-place, the antique St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell. About the same time, he came 
to an evening: party in our house, where a number of 
learned men, authors, artists, and politicians—Englishmen, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Indians, and others—had 
met to welcome him. Years afterwards, he still wrote with 
pleasure about that evening, because it was a time when 
the “ Battle round Troy” was yet a fierce one, and many 
a contest had to be fought out with adversaries who would 
not acknowledge his astounding discoveries. 

Being an. honorary member of the Urban Club, I was 
glad to find that our friend, the then secretary, eagerly 
took up the idea of having the renowned explorer as a 
guest of the club. St. John’s Gate is the remnant of the 
once stately Priory of the Knights Hospitallers, which in 
1381, during the rising led by Wat Tyler, was burnt down 
in aseven days’ conflagration. In the rooms of the ruins 
of this building, Dr. Samuel Johnson, in last century, as 
well as David Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, and other men of 
fame were often seen. It was a haunt, in those days, of 
the London world of literature and art. The chair is still 
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shown which Dr. Johnson is said to have used. The groined 
ceilings, the capacious fire-places, the circular staircase, with 
the original solid oak newel, the extraordinary thickness of 
the walls—all remind the beholder of a long bygone age. 
Under the double chairmanship of Dr. Westland 
Marston, and of the archeologist, Dr. John Doran, the 
customary club banquet was held on Shakspere Day (April 
23rd), 1877. Many authors, poets, and artists were 
present ; also some men of political renown, such as the late 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., afterwards a Cabinet Minister. It 
was usual, on such occasions, to hand to the members and 





guests a printed programme of the toasts, each with an 
appropriate passage from Shakspere. The welcome to Dr. 
Schliemann was suitably provided with the following 
quotations from Zvozlus and Cressida :-— 


“In Troy there lies the scene. . . 
And hither I am come.” 
Again :— ; 
“ The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his fair worth and single chivalry.” 


And lastly :— 
“ Speak frankly as the wind, 
It is not Agamemnon’s sleeping hour.” 


Mr. Gladstone also had been expected, and a toast set 
down in his honour. But before the banquet began, he 
sent a message from the House of Commons that he was 
detained there; and later in the evening a telegram came, 
saying :—“ I much regret my inability to release myself 
from my parliamentary engagements this evening.” 

In the meanwhile, a humorous intramezzo occurred. 
Sitting near Dr. Schliemann, Professor Fawcett, and the 
young poet, Philipp Marston (the son of Dr. Westland 
Marston), I was surprised by a question addressed to me, 
in a low voice, by a press reporter who had come near our 
table. ‘Can you,” he asked, “point out Karl Blind to 
me? I amtold heis blind!” Now, accidentally I had 
the really blind young Marston on one side, and on the other 
Professor Fawcett, who also was blind! Evidently the 
reporter had misunderstood something told him in an 
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undertone by someone, and was rather confused. Sympa- 
thetic regard for my unfortunate neighbours restrained 
me, with difficulty, from a burst of laughter, and I merely 
whispered to Schliemann: “It would be far better to look 
for blind Homer!” But, forsooth, it turned out that even 
blind Homer was present—in a bust. 


ITT. 

The President at the Urban Club banquet, having 
celebrated ‘“‘ The Immortal Memory of Sweet Shakspere,” 
in a noble speech, was followed by Professor Fawcett, 
who, in responding, made a passing allusion to “the dis- 
tinguished services to science and literature, which had 
been rendered by Dr. Schliemann, by throwing so much 
light on the literature and history of the past.’”’ Then the 
formal toast proposing the health of the famed discoverer 
came on. Here Dr. Westland Marston said :— 

‘““We have been honoured to-night with the presence of 
one who has rendered splendid and, I may say, unique 
service to the life and poetry of antiquity. Europe is anxious 
to know the results ; but time must necessarily elapse before 
we can form a full and just estimate of what is due to the 
enterprise, perseverance, sagacity, learning, and enthusiasm, 
which have induced Dr. Schliemann to undertake labours 
so invaluable with respect to the elucidation of the epic and 
dramatic poetry of Greece. Antiquity has been brought 
nearer to us by exposing to the light of day precious 
memorials of its domestic customs and its proyress in art. 
The natural effect of time is to obscure events, and transfer 
what was once matter of history into mere tradition. But 
I may say, it has been reserved for Dr. Schliemann, by his 
invaluable labours at Troy and Mykené, to reverse that 
process, and, by flooding the remote past with an illumination 
altogether unprecedented, to convert what was tradition 
once more inte history.” 


There was a storm of applause as Dr. Schliemann rose. 
The bust of Homer stood opposite to him, and he said he 
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felt inspired by him to say a few words of thanks for so 
cordial a reception, invited as he had been to celebrate, 
with the Urban Club, the memory of England’s great bard. 

He was indebted (Dr. Schlieman continued) for that 


honour to the divine Homer, because, but for his enthusi- 
astic admiration of the Greek poet, he would never have 
undertaken the excavation of Troy and Mykené. No doubt, 
there was noauthentic information about Homer’s life,or even 
where he was born. They knew Shakspere’s house, the 
day of his birth, and of his death, the date of his immortal 
plays; but of Homer, nothing. Seven cities disputed 
among themselves the honour of his birth. If Smyrna 
carried away the palm, and was almost universally acknow- 
ledged as Homer's birthplace, this was merely on the 
principle that we are wont to envy the living only, and not 
the dead. For Smyrna, destroyed by the Lydian King 
Sadyates, in 627 3B.C., remained in ruins and deserted for 
three hundred and twenty-six years, being rebuilt only in 
301 B.c. Smyrna, therefore, was dead during all the time 
when the enthusiasm for Homer was at its highest pitch, 
and when the rhapsodists went from door to door, chanting 
the Homeric poems. It was to this circumstance only that 
Smyrna was indebted for the honour of being considered 
the birthplace of Homer. Having finally alluded to Mr. 
Gladstone’s view, that Homer was an Achzan, as being 
additionally proved by the monuments which he himself 
had brought to light in Troy and Mykené, Dr. Schliemann 
sat down somewhat suddenly, without any of the oratorical 
flourishes usual on such occasions. 

Hearty applause was awarded to him. An orator he 
certainly was not; his words are better in print than they 
seemed when they were delivered. 


IV. 


Some details on Schliemann’s outward appearance may 
here be in place. Of middle height ; rather slender than 
strongly built, yet wiry, and showing in his manner the 
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tireless tenacity which has achieved such wonders; of an 
eager and glowing temperament, easily roused by antago- 
nism, but practical and calculating withal, like the success- 
ful merchant he was, he at once gave the impression of an 
energy surpassing his mere bodily strength. The flame of 
an ardent will always burnt consumingly in him. His 
roundish, well-developed head was but scantily furnished 
with hair; his face clean-shaved, except for a small mous- 
tache. His brown eyes shone with a brilliant liveliness. 
Often he wore a slightly pained expression, the result, 
perhaps, of the exertions and anxieties of his many years’ 
toil in building up that vast fortune which allowed him to 
fulfil the dream of his life. At the same time, there may 
have been, in that facial look, a vestige of the early 
bitter experiences he had suffered, especially in the 
beginning of his scientific enterprises, from unmerited 
derision and envy. Add to this the physical complaints— 
in a great measure the consequence of his restless activity 
and frequent exposure in the open air—which finally 
hastened his death. 

His voice was somewhat high-pitched, his delivery often 
in that kind of monotone which indicates an undercurrent 
of sadness. In his dark, simple dress, with his eager 
glance ever inspired by never-flagging zeal for work, he was 
the image of enthusiastic earnestness. Still, in intercourse 
with intimate friends, he, like most men of real genius, un- 
bent in a remarkable degree. Then he was fond of jovial, 
sometimes also of caustic remarks, and of a humorous 
treatment of subjects and persons. Such he was with us, 
or among friends in his own temporary abode in London, 
when dining together, or in an occasional prolonged walk 
we had through the Zoological Gardens, which he himself 
had proposed to visit on a Sunday. 

On one of these occasions, in our house, he was asked by 
my wife, whose great interest in his excavations had pleased 
him exceedingly, ‘“‘which was his favourite colour in the 
various bindings of his works” that lay on the drawing-room 
table. ‘‘ Blue!” he answered, playfully; ‘‘ because it is 
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the indigo colour, and it is with indigo I have so largely had 
success in commerce, and been enabled to make a fortune.” 
The English editions of his /ézos and his Zzryxs were 
indeed bound in indigo blue. 

Jn most pleasant remembrance have we the conversation 
with his gifted wife, who, from the beginning, took part 
in her husband’s excavations. The first time we saw Mrs. 
Schliemann was when, ‘with her husband, she appeared in 
London at a meeting of archeologists, and when, after he 
had spoken, she too gave a short lecture. Mr. Gladstone was 


present, and the difficult question was raised, how to solve 


the contradiction between the accentuation and the poetical 
prosody of Greek words. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said .the English 
statesman, ‘‘ the explanation is to be found in a sing-song- 
like raising and lowering of the pitch of the voice within a 
many-syllabled word ; whereby justice might have been done 
both to the accent and to the length or shortnessof asyllable.” 


V. 

The East was the ground which Schliemann had, once 
and for all, mapped out for himself as the field of his ex- 
plorations. Asia Minor, Greece, and Egypt were attacked 
by him with the spade. Could he have carried out his 
intention of laying bare the whole Lower City of Troy—a 
task upon which his mind was latterly set-—he would, no 
doubt, have afterwards gone on to dig in Krete. 

In my fourteen years’ correspondence with him, from 1877 
down to his death, that subject is mentioned very explicitly. 
Years ago, I often urged him to try his never-failing luck 
in the direction of Krete. For, was not that island the 
starting-point whence, in grey antiquity, the very founders of 
Troy had gone forth, taking with them into Asia Minor the 
Ida and Pergamos names of their aboriginal Kretan home ? 

Once, when an important prehistoric find had been made 
in Germany, I asked our friend whether he did not think of 
applying the pick-axe, some day or other, to places in our 
own country, where myth and folklore seemed to indicate 
the possibility of hidden things. 
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“No,” he answered; ‘I cannot pass from the greater 
achievements I have made to a smaller enterprise.” 

In his autobiography, Dr. Schliemann himself refers to 
such folklore traditions from his childhood. For instance, 
he mentions a small hill near the village where he lived as 
a boy, in which a robber knight was said to have buried his 
beloved child in a golden cradle. Schliemann thought that 
this might be a prehistoric barrow. In the neighbourhood 
of the hill—so another tale ran—great treasures were con- 
cealed under the ruins of a round tower. The hill itself is 
called the Wartensberg (Watch Mount, or Waiting Hill); 
because, it is said, a cowherd, wishing to warn a Duke 
of Mecklenburg against the murderous design of a 
noble, had waited there to inform his princely master of 
the plot. Such artificial and, as a rule, modern explana- 
tions are mostly false. The Wartensberg may be an 
ancient Woden’s Hill, on which our heathen iorefathers 
worshipped the All-father of the Teutonic race. The name 
of the Wartburg also, where Luther dwelt, is explained by 
some etymologists, from the name of Woden, Wuotan, or 
Wod, corrupted into ‘‘ Wart.” 

However, it was always eastwards that Schliemann’s 
eyes were turned. There, in truth, he had achieved the 
most signal successes, which filled the world with his fame. 
And yet he might have added even fresh leaves to his laurel 
crown had he, in his ardour, not neglected the most ordinary 
precautions due to the delicate state of his health. 


VI. 
One of the first questions Dr. Schliemann addressed to 
me, soon after I had made his acquaintance, was :—‘‘ What 


do you think about the meaning of ‘ glaukopis Athené' ?” 
Much controversy had arisen when he explained it as 
the owl-faced or owl-headed Athené. Was it possible, 
men said, that the early Greeks had worshipped such a 
monster? On this question | have been much in contact 
with him, both by word of mouth and by correspondence. 
Those conversant with the subject know that the owl- 
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headed protecting deity of the Trojans had arisen from a 
Phrygian Até, whose name appears in Homer in a 
Hellenized form. The Trojans, of course, were not 
Greeks. They belonged to the vast Thrakian stock which 
once filled Eastern Europe and the western part of Asia 
Minor. They were kindred to the German, perhaps 
more especially to the Scandinavian, branch of the Teutonic 
race. Asia itself, as Herodotus states, had its name, in the 
tradition of the Lydian Thrakians, from one of their own 
rulers, Asies ; that is, (dropping the Greek ending) Asi, or 
As. Itis the well-known name of Teutonic gods and heroes, 
from which Asgard, the heavenly castle of the Norse 
deities, has its designation, and which occurs in such 
personal names as Asmund, Aslaug, Asolf, as well as in 
some English place-names still existing, like Aysgarth. In 
their own tribal hero-saga, the Scandinavians declare that 
the Asic people, the worshippers of the Asa gods, from 
whom they themselves are descended, immigrated to the 
north from the shores of the Black Sea: that:is, fromy.the 
very neighbourhood of ancient Thrakxian abodes. «..What- 
ever remnants of Thrakian speech have come cewn to. us, 
show remarkable affinity with Teutonic, and particularly 
with Norse, idioms. Thus—to give but one example— 
‘“‘skalmé,” in Thrakian, meant a sword. Dropping the 
Greek ending é¢, we get the plain old Norse word “ skalm,” 
which also means a sword. 

It would be no wonder if a primitive people, like the early 
Trojans, had worshipped an animal-headed goddess. This 
same religious symbolism is to be met with among such highly 
cultured nations as the Egyptians and the Hindu. Evenin 
their most advanced state of culture, the Greeks had a Serpent 
Temple in which snakes were worshipped as tutelary deities. 
The cherubim of the Israelites were originally animal- 
headed. - In Solomon’s Temple a molten sea was represented 
which stood upon twelve oxen (1 Kings vii. 23—25). 

Dr. Schliemann was much pleased on learning that, for 
a long time past, 1 had pointed out the traces of animal 
symbolism, or of open beast-worship, among our own 
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Germanic forefathers, whose heathen creed was otherwise 
of a grand and lofty kind. These special studies he had, 
until then, not followed. The Teutonic Hera, or Herke, 
appears with a cow or ox symbol, like the Greek Io-Juno, 
or Hera, and the Egyptian Isis. The owl-headed Athené, 
or the ox-faced (40éf2s) Hera, are thus matched on Ger- 
manic ground. Odin is occasionally described as the eagle- 
headed, or as the horsehair-bearded god : manifest remnants 
of his being formerly worshipped under such images. 

Before the publication of Schliemann’s A/ykené (1878), 
I had shortly referred once more to these traces of beast- 
worship in an essay in the London Gentleman's Magazine 
of January, 1877. It bore the title of “ The Boar's Head 
Dinner at Oxford, and a Germanic Sun-God,” and was 
written after I had been present, as a guest, at the famous 
Christmas celebration in Queen’s College. In that essay, 
besides mentioning the contact between Isis, Io-Juno, and 
Hera or Herke, an old horn symbol in Hornchurch, in 
Southern .England:. was mentioned. It has apparent 
reference: to the-worship of Freia, whose temple walls, in 
the Hyndlu Song of the Edda, are ‘‘so saturated with 
ox-blood that they glisten like glass.” 

Many a contest on this question of.religious animal- 
worship or symbolism among various races, have we carried 
on in support of Dr. Schliemann’s undoubtedly correct 
theories as to the interpretation of ‘ glaukopis Athené” 
and ‘“‘ Heré boépis,” even so lately as in 1884, in a treatise 
on Troy ound Again. But to-day it may be said that 
doubts, formerly expressed even by learned men who ought 
to have known better, are pretty well silenced. 


Vik 


When Schliemann had made some important discovery, or 
when his health, often affected by his labours, had been 
restored, he was in the habit of addressing his thanks, by 
way of exclamation, to Pallas Athené, or to the dwellers of 
Olympos in general. This half humorous, half enthusiastic 
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manner also occurs in his correspondence. Thus, ina letter 
written to me in English, on October 19th, 1882, he said:— 

“T acknowledge with warmest thanks the receipt of your 
favours of the 7th and goth inst., the latter with the manu- 
script of the English and German text of your valuable 
dissertation on the Ethnography of the Trojans,* of which 
due care shall be taken. . . . Unfortunately, I have not been 
able yet to obtain permission to make the plans of Troy ; 
for the Grand Master of the Artillery at Constantinople 
thinks that I merely used the excavations as a pretext to 
make the plans of the Turkish fortresses on the Hellespont, 
and has therefore severely prohibited me to take any 
measurement whatever. I am hard at work through the 
Berlin Foreign Office to fight the matter through at Con- 
stantinople, but perhaps some months may elapse ere I 
reach that desirable end ; but at all events I feel sure to 
get the permission in some way or other. I am much 
touched at your and your dear family’s kind sympathy with 
my late illness. Thanks to the Greek gods, our beautiful 
Attic spring weather, the daily rides to the sea, and the 
sea-baths, I have now quite recovered, and feel smart 
again.” 

When Schliemann, in 1886, was about to leave Athens 
for Lebadia, where he hoped to unearth and to explore the 
Oracle of Trophonios, and afterwards to complete his ex- 
cavations at Orchomenos, he informed me of his intentions 
in Greek (wéAdovre és AcBadeiav drievar, €vOa Td pavTetov Tov 
Tpodwviov aveuvpyoew Te kal avackarpew €irilw, VoTEpov S€ TAs 
euas é€v “Opxouera e€opvéeus Siatehéoar e€yvwxa). With a 
“farewell” (€ppwoo0), the friendly letter concludes. 

Schliemann had acquired a great many languages in a 
simple, practical manner ; not troubling himself, at first, 
with much grammar. The latter he learnt by-and-bye, as 
he went on. With his frequent travels, and the many rapid 
changes he had to make in regard to the use of languages, 


* Written at his request, after I had explained my views of the Thrakian 
and Germanic kinship of the Trojans ; and embodied in his Zroja. 
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it is no wonder that an English letter sometimes shows 
Germanisms, or a German one some Anglicisms. 

Once I found that he was still very fond of his native 
Platt, or Nether-German dialect. That speech is mainly 
the basis of English. It was formerly, and is probably 
even now, spoken in familiar intercourse by high and low 
in various parts of Northern Germany. 

We were at table with Schliemann, and I had referred 
to the Germanic tribe of the Herulians, who in the early 
centuries of our era had, in their roving expeditions, pushed 
southwards to the Danube, and as far as the Black Sea. 
Their peculiar vocalization, resembling that of the Swedes, 
is to this day observable among Bavarians and Austrians, 
who have much Herulian and Rugian blood in their veins. 
Now, when I illustrated something I had said about the 
Germans on the Baltic coast by a sentence or two in Platt, 
Schliemann suddenly became excited. He gaily insisted on 
going on in the same Low German dialect ; another guest 
present, an Englishman, albeit somewhat conversant with 
High German, could scarcely follow a conversation in Plaét. 

As I am from the south of Germany, Schliemann was 
much surprised to hear the dialect of Mecklenburg from my 
lips. I had to explain that during my studies at Heidel- 
berg, a good many years ago, after having gone through 
Gothic, High and Middle German, I had learnt Veeder- 
Deutsch in the old Rezneke Vos poem of the fifteenth 
century. Out of that ancient popular tongue, which has 
not changed so very much since, I then talked with fellow- 
students from Mecklenburg and other parts of Northern 
Germany, who preferred, in those days, their local dialect 
to High German, in their familiar intercourse among them- 
selves. By means of Low German, I later on, as an exile, 
easily made my way to Flemish and the quite kindred 
Dutch, nay, even into broad Scotch and English. 

On hearing all this, our friend became almost tumultuous 
in his expressions of delight. From that moment he made 
it a point, that evening, when offering another glass of 
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wine, or drinking our health, to do so in Platt. After 
all his travels in so many parts of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, he had preserved a very warm corner in his 
heart for the native dialect of his early youth. 


VIII. 


For many years I have often had occasion, by writing in 
German and in English, to support Dr. Schliemann against 
antagonists whose deficiency in learning, or strange, in 
one or two cases apparently even ill-natured, opposition to 
the most patent facts and truths, sorely tried his temper. 
It was sometimes with difficulty. on such occasions, that 
friends could pacify his otherwise just indignation during 
controversies in which it was of the utmost importance— 
especially in a country like England—to preserve the cool- 
ness so dear to the native character. On the other hand, 
Schliemann felt most warmly attached to those who shielded 
him against manifest injustice. His letters were so full of 
expressions of gratitude that I felt sometimes almost em- 
barrassed by their exuberance. 

On the question of Hissarlik being the site of ancient 
Troy, and of the antiquity of what he had discovered at 
Mykené and Tiryns, I was fully at one with Schliemann 
against adversaries who once gave much trouble, but whose 
views are now pretty generally considered errors. The 
only instance in which I held a different opinion from his 
was when he endeavoured to show that the Tirynthian, 
and in general the Kyklopean, architecture was not of 
Thrakian, but of Phcenikian origin. His theory, it need 





not be said, was at variance—as he himself well knew— 
with the tradition of the ancients. He was, however, 
deeply imbued with a conviction that Tiryns had been built 
by Phoenikians. The question of the racial kinship of the 
early settlers of Tiryns is, of course, not affected thereby ; 
and Schliemann acknowledged in a letter to me that he 
certainly would not deny their Thrakian descent—in 


other words, their affinity with the great Teutonic stock: 
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A people of one race may certainly employ architects 
of another nation. Solomon’s temple, built for the Jews 
by .Phoenikians from Tyre, is a case in point. 

I was, however, glad to find that the opinion I had 
expressed, and which I mentioned in a number of articles, 
was also that of so eminent an architect as Dr. Adler, the 
very writer of the preface for Zzryus. Being eager to 
convince me, Dr. Schliemann induced me to have a meet- 
ing with Dr. James Fergusson, then the greatest English 
authority on ancient architecture, and to whom he had 
dedicated the English edition of 7zryzs. But it came out, 
during an hour's conversation, that Dr. Fergusson also held 
the great stronghold in the Peloponnesos to have been 
built, even as classic tradition has it, by Lykian Thrakians. 
He much regretted that Schliemann, after so grand and 
matchless a discovery, should oppose the very tradition of 
the ancients confirmed by his wonderful excavation. 


IX. 


The achievement at Tiryns brought to Schliemann the 
gold medal from the Society of British Architects in 
London. He came in person to receive it. On the even- 
ing of this presentation it so happened that, shortly before 
we intended starting, 
another glance at an evening paper, the ceiling overhead 


as I was just sitting down to take 


gave way. I received a full charge of it on the skull, whilst 
decanters, glasses, etc., were smashed, and the room 
enveloped in a thick cloud of dust. 

Still, wishing to be present at a ceremony so much to 
the honour of our friend, | hurriedly washed and dressed, 
in spite of the pain, and so we drove away to the meeting. 
Towards the end, however, I felt so oppressive a sensation 
in the brain, that we had to leave before the proceedings 
closed. In fact, for several months afterwards, a stinging 


ache of a very troublesome kind often recurred. 
“I only wish that British architects were as solid 
builders as those of Tiryns had been!” This was the 
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thought which, on the occasion referred to, easily came up in 
my mind. Most inhabitants of London know, to their cost 
and discomfort, that this is a very natural wish ; much of the 
building work, even in the best houses, being “ scamped.” 

When, a few days afterwards, | mentioned the occur- 
rence, in a playful note, to Schliemann, he, with the warm- 
hearted kindliness that characterizes his letters, answered 
from Athens :— 

‘The disaster which has befallen you in your own house, 
has deeply grieved me and my wife. We are right glad 
that you have escaped with a terrific warning. In truth, it 
might have turned out a great misfortune. After all, in 
spite of every precaution, we are continually surrounded by 
dangers to life. So it was owing to so frightful an accident 
that it was not given to me once more to shake hands 
with you and your excellent wife on that evening ! ” 

Alas! by the dangers which continually surround life, he 
himself was suddenly taken away, when on the point of 
beginning a new scientific campaign for the excavation of 
the whole Lower City of Troy. It was this eager desire to 
overwhelm, by the clearest evidence possible, a persistent 
though often refuted and most eccentric antagonist, which 
drove him to death through utter disregard of the physical 
state he himself was in, after a most risky operation. Only 
a few weeks before, he had announced to me his intention 
of resuming work without delay: March 1st was set down 
for the commencement of his fresh exploration. I cannot 
describe the shock I felt on hearing the sad news from Naples. 


Tos 


It may be remembered that a truly distinguished scholar, 
Mr. Penrose, the late Director of the British Sckool of 
Archeology at Athens, who formerly had entertained some 
doubts as to the great antiquity of Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Tiryns and Mykené, honourably made a formal retractation 
in 1888, after a closer inspection of the ruins. At a previous 
great battle of archzologists in the Hellenic Society in 
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London, Schliemann, accompanied and strongly supported 
by Dr. Déorpfeld, had achieved a signal triumph. His 
opponents, from that day, were “ nowhere.” 

I will conclude with a few words, which I quoted at that 
meeting, from Dr. James Fergusson, as spoken by him to 
me. Referring to Tiryns, this eminent writer on ancient 
and modern architecture said :—‘ We evidently have here 
before us a structure dating back to at least 1500 years before 
ourera. Through this great discovery of Dr. Schliemann, 
a clear and sharp division line is now discernible in the 
Peloponnesus between a prehistoric epoch hitherto enveloped 
in darkness, and the Greek epoch since the Doric invasion. 
Mykené was, no doubt, built later than Tiryns, which, on 
account of the low marshes in its neighbourhood, had pro- 
bably been found to be somewhat injurious to health. The 
agreement of the ground-plan between Tiryns and Troy is 
of the utmost importance. It practically confirms the 
ancient tradition of the raising of the Kyklopean walls by 
Lykian workmen from Asia Minor. It was a Thrakian 
people, evidently, which built Tiryns, even as Troy was a 
settlement of Phrygian Thrakians.” 

I wound up, at that meeting, with these remarks, which I 
transcribe here, in memory of my dear departed friend :— 

“It has been the good fortune of Dr. Schliemann, gradu- 
aliy, in the course of his laborious work, to be supported, on 
the main points of his views, by a great number of scholars 
of eminence. They have expressed their firm belief that 
he has found the site of Troy. That, for instance, was the 
decided opinion of the patriarch of German historians, 
Leopold von Ranke. That is the opinion of Virchow, the 
distinguished physiologist and archzeologist. And I believe 
I am only expressing the generally-prevailing opinion when 
I say that Dr. Schliemann’s memory will live in posterity 
as that of the great Explorer who, by means of the ‘ science 
of the spade,’ has conjured up from the bowels of the earth 
the long-hidden wonders of antiquity.” 


KARL BLIND. 
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HAWAII. 
By Miss L. N. BAvENnocu. 


(Revised by His Excettency A. Horrnune, Chargéd’ Affairs in England, 
and the Hawahian Foreign Office.) 

Ir is towards the breezy West we must look for the young 
and vigorous life that is modelling out states and civiliza- 
tions for the future. There, in the almost unlimited 
territories of the great American Continent, and of Austral- 
asia, and the Southern Hemisphere generally, vast com- 
monwealths of Anglo-Saxon origin are exhibiting that 
marvellous social, industrial and political development which 
constitutes the latest manifestation of unceasing progress. 
Among these growing powers the little sea-girt kingdom of 
Hawaii deservedly claims a place ; yet probably previous to 
the year 1823, when a former Hawaiian sovereign paid a 
visit to this country, nine out of every ten persons were 
absolutely ignorant of its very existence. But now Hawaii 
may no longer be ignored, nor its interests and demands 
disregarded: it has recognized its place among the nations 
and has taken it, and consequently commands the respect 
and consideration of the world. : 

The Sandwich Islands, which compose the Hawaiian 
kingdom, lie perfectly isolated in mid-Pacific Ocean, 
in latitude from 18° 50’ to 22° 20’ north of the equator, 
while their longitude is from 154° to 160° west from 
Greenwich. Thus they are almost equidistant from China 
and Japan on the one hand, from California and Mexico 
on the other; and they are the most northerly, as they are 
the only important island cluster of the Polynesian 
Archipelago. They are thirteen in number, eight being of 
considerable size, and the rest but insignificant islets; viz., 
Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kawai, Molokai, Lanai, Niihau, and 
Kahoolawe. All are inhabited, except Kahoolawe, which 
was abandoned a few years ago. 

To reach Hawaii now-a-days is no very difficult task, 
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since it lies on the direct line of route taken by the splendid 
steamers of the most rapid mail service which exists between 
Australasia and London. Having crossed the Atlantic and 
found our way to San Francisco, “the Queen City of the 
Golden West,” we re-embark there in one of the steam- 
ships of the Oceanic or Union Company’s, and after a run 
of 2,100 miles, arrive, in a week’s time, at Honolulu, on 
Oahu, the capital of the islands. The traveller from 
Australia ships at Sydney or Auckland, as the case may be. 
From the first, Honolulu is distant 5,181 miles, a voyage of 
little more than a fortnight ; Auckland being nearer by 1,281 
miles, the time between ports is from four to five days 
shorter. Or should China, the third vertex of the huge 
scalene triangle formed by these, the chief points of access 
to Hawaii, be the place of departure, the journey occupies 
from twelve to eighteen days. 

The advantages enjoyed by these islands as regards 
position must be plainly evident. Were they nothing but 
a set of barren rocks, they would still assume an im- 
portance, lying as they do in the very pathway of trade 
between the United States and Australasia and the great 
empires of China and Japan. The completion of the 
Canadian trans-continental railway has revealed to them 
a fresh vista of prosperity. Were the Isthmus of Panama 
opened up, or better again the Nicaragua Canal, and were 
the proposed American cable or a British one to the 
Colonies laid, which is to touch at Honolulu, there can 
be no doubt they would increase the opportunities and 
inestimable value of Hawaii to the trading nations at large. 
When, in addition to this, to say that for exceeding beauty 
and grandeur of scenery, for fertility of soil and salubrity 
and equity of climate, it is a very Paradise upon earth, is 
but to state the simple truth, it will be seen that the 
possibilities in the future of this little kingdom are almost 
illimitable. The setting of the gem is grand, but the 
intrinsic value of the jewel is beyond compare. Had its 


situation as regards commerce been zz/, its own wondrous 
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gifts alone must assuredly have secured for it a sufficiency 
of admiration and regard. I say nothing of its situation 
from the strategic point of view, though this points it out as 
the future ‘‘ Gibraltar of the Pacific.” 

Oahu, as seen from some distance out at sea, is barren, 
rugged, almost repulsive in its desolation, totally at 
variance with what we usually associate with the word 
tropical, and with the verdant loveliness of the South Sea 
Isles. Bare, verdureless cliffs, of volcanic origin, sun- 
scorched and weather-beaten, rise abruptly from the lonely 
ocean to the height of 4000 feet; but, as we approach 
closer and closer, and round the south-eastern portion of 
the island, we find we must considerably modify our first 
impressions. The mountains, which form the background 
to the scene now opened out, are bleak and uninviting 
enough; but on every hand they are broken by narrow 
valleys and ravines, clothed with a profusion of vegetation 
and fertilized by running streams and cascades. To the 
right stands the picturesque promontory of Diamond Head, 
an ancient hoary crater; to the left the Punchbowl, 
another extinct volcano, gleams fiery red in the setting sun. 
In the immediate foreground is the coral barrier-reef, which 
girds nearly all the Hawaiian islands, against which the 
white surf for ever chafes and foams with perpetual thunder. 
Through this we pass, by a narrow channel, into the quiet 
blue waters of the snug little harbour; and then, but not 
till then, beautiful Honolulu fully reveals itself, nestling 
at the foot of the Punchbowl, on the seaward margin of a 
large grassy plain, about ten miles long by two broad, 
which stretches away to the hills beyond—nestling and 
almost hidden among feathery cocoa palms, banana, 
bread-fruit, mango, hibiscus, algaroba, and other trees 
and shrubs of the luxuriant tropics. 

Honolulu is a quaint, charming little spot. Being the 
capital of the kingdom, it is at once the seat of government, 
the head-quarters of all trade and traffic, and the principal 
place of residence of the sovereign. Two long streets lead 
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inland from the wharf, and in these are the shops or stores. 
Honolulu is lighted with electricity—the only public illumi- 
nating power, and numerous telephones are in general use. 
Tramcars run through the streets, and railways out into the 
country. The stores are kept by people of all nationalities, 
but chiefly by Americans, English, and Chinamen. In 
appearance, they lean to native tastes; but the natives 
themselves have not much aptitude for mercantile affairs, 
and indeed the majority exhibit a profound indifference to the 
splendid science of money-making generally. Riches excite 
in them no craving, and thus gain is no incentive to toil. 
Near the harbour are the Custom House and the Aliiolani 
Hale (Government Building), a very handsome structure, 
immense in size as compared with the kingdom it represents. 
Under its roof are gathered the offices of the various public 
departments, of finance, of foreign affairs, of the interior, 
and so on, the Supreme Court and Law Library, the Hall 
where the Legislative Assembly meets, etc.* In fact, small 
as it is, Hawaii has a government machinery that would 
compare favourably with those of the largest empires. 
Representatives, diplomatic and consular, of the United 
States and all the great European and Asiatic Powers are 
resident in the capital; and the Hawaiian kingdom is 
similarly represented abroad, including a Chargé a’ Affaires 
at the Court of St. James. 

Chief among the charitable institutions is the Queen’s 
Hospital for curables, erected in 1860 with the sum of $6000 
collected in person by King Kamehameha IV. and his 
queen Emma, who were devoted to the welfare of their 
subjects. It is a large, airy, comfortable house, surrounded 
by beautiful gardens, and capable of accomodating a hundred 
sick folk, free of charge so far as native Hawaiians are con- 
cerned : foreigners pay a little fee. It is supported by a 


* The Government Museum has been removed to the Bishop Museum at 
Kalilu. Honolulu can also boast of public squares and parks, a race- 
course, base-ball and athletic grounds, yachting and boat clubs, an 
opera house, and unmerous benevolent and social institutions. 
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tax of two dollars levied upon every visitor to the islands, 
and by an appropriation from the Legislature of about 7000 
dollars a year. 

The Iolani Palace is an unpretentious but perfectly ap- 
propriate building, standing in about eight acres of prettily 
laid out grounds. A flight of stone steps leads to a 
capacious hall, decorated with portraits, presented by them- 
selves, of Louis Philippe and his queen, Marie Amélie, and 
some vases and minature copies of Thorwaldsen’s works. 
To the left is the throne-room, in almost every respect like 
any London or Paris drawing-room, and a simple orna- 
mental chair serves as the throne. The Court also resides 
occasionally at the pleasant little seaside village, Waikiki, 
the Brighton of Honolulu, a short distance out of town, 
where they have a cool native house amid groves of cocoa- 
palms. Honolulu likewise possesses a lunatic asylum, a 
prison, and a reformatory school for juvenile delinquents, 
under the control of the Board of Education, where 
children receive elementary instruction and a knowledge of 
manual labour. Education, indeed, is a great feature of 
the country; and by the latest report of the Board of 
Education, 130 Government schools, with free compulsory 
education, are scattered over the islands, and have a total 
attendance of 7,343 pupils. Besides these there are forty- 
eight independent private institutions with 2,663 pupils. So 
rare is it to find a Hawaiian who cannot at least read and 
write, that it is estimated that from 80 to go per cent. of 
the native population are educated. The appropriation for 
the Board of Education for the biennial period ending 
March 31st, 1892, is $264,422°00. The teachers em- 
ployed in the Government schools number 232, of whom 
103 are females. 

All travellers agree as to the exquisite loveliness of the 
homes of Honolulu. Side by side stand the villas and 
cottages of the foreign residents and the less pretentious 
but neat homes of the natives. The former are invariably 
detached, and literally embowered in beautiful gardens. 
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Some are frame houses, some built of blocks of coral 
conglomerate, and others of stone or of baked bricks. 
They are mostly two-storeyed, though a few straggle over 
the ground without any upper roomsat all ; and all are alike 
in the possession of wide, deep verandahs, in which the 
inmates lead an open-air life. Beautiful passion-flowers, gor- 
geous magenta bougainvilleas, venustas with their orange 
waxy flowers, clematis, and many more, trail and hang over 
verandahs and walls. Let the imagination surround 
such a house with lawns of brightest green, with masses of 
gardenia, allamandas, oleanders, with roses, lilies, geraniums, 
heliotropes, red and yellow hibiscus, and other flowering 
plants and shrubs; shadow them by densest leafage of 
umbrella-trees, date and cocoa-palms, bananas, bamboos, 
bread-fruits, the glossy-leaved india-rubber, the delicate 
tamarind and algaroba, and one has some faint conception 
of the lavish beauty of a Hawaiian home. Not a single 
chimney exists to mar the sweet pure air. Yet all this tropical 
and varied luxuriance is by no means of spontaneous 
growth. But little more than seventy years ago, when the 
first missionaries landed on the site of the present city of 
Honolulu, it was a dreary, barren, volcanic waste. They, 
however, at once set about importing and planting trees 
and shrubs; and, aided by incessant artificial irrigation, the 
result is the lovely oasis of to-day. A great impetus to 
acclimatization was given by Dr. Hillebrand, an enthusiastic 
botanist, who came to reside in Honolulu about thirty years 
ago; and by Baron Ferdinand von Muller, of the Mel- 
bourne Botanical Gardens, who has supplied Australasian 
seeds and plants in immense numbers to the Hawaiian 
Government during the last twenty-five years. 

Never was there a more gay, merry, laughter-loving 
people than the Hawaiians. Care seems unknown to 
them, work and worry a myth; and the long sunny days 
of their summer year are spent in endless amusement and 
pleasure. The women, especially, present a striking 
contrast to the same class at home, and in the Colonies. 
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That weary, worn, down-trodden, passionate, or else 
hardened look, habitual to the faces of the poor in all 
our large cities, and so sad to see, is entirely absent in 
Hawaii. In a country where the duties of the home ties, 
especially as regards children, are mutually shared by 
father and mother,—where food is plentiful and easily 
obtained, and requires little preparation—where fires 
have not to be kept up,—and where but little covering 
is needed, and where the climate permits of an open air 
existence, need we wonder that the natives dwell as in an 
Arcadia. They are a handsome, stalwart race, the women 
well formed, with exquisitely moulded little hands and feet, 
long, black wavy hair,a rich brown skin, large, lustrous 
brown eyes, and teeth like ivory. Their dress, somewhat 
resembling a ‘‘ Mother Hubbard,” consists of a sleeved 
calico gown, which falls to the feet in voluminous folds 
from the shoulders, where it is confined in a plain yoke. 
It is called the holwku. The men, except in very secluded 
districts, have discarded the ancient wa/o, or girdle round 
the loins, and appear in some sort of foreign dress, often 
white trousers and gay shirts. Both usually wear small 
straw hats, and are frequently decorated, round head and 
throat, with /ezs, z.e. garlands of flowers, many-coloured 
sea-shells, or feathers. With all their light-heartedness 
the Hawaiians are sarcastic, and dearly love to mimic and 
quiz the aoles, and nickname them upon some personal 
peculiarity. Both sexes are passionately fond of riding, 
and ride boldly and well—oddly enough, since a horse was 
unknown in the islands previous to 1803. ‘The picturesque 
riding-dress of the ladies is a strip of coloured cotton— 
crimson, purple, orange or yellow—wound round the body 
so as to form a kind of loose wrapper, with ends floating on 
the breeze. Unfortunately, these skirts are going out of 
use, and are seldom seen, except rarely on festal occasions. 
They use the Mexican saddle, high-peaked at the back, 
with a lasso-horn in front, and bosses of polished brass or 
silver, immense wooden stirrups with great leathern flaps 
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to protect the foot when riding through brushwood, and 
brilliant saddle-cloths. They sit astride; and as Kanaka 
ladies are now proud of being dzen chaussée, only the very 
poor ride bare-footed. They dash along at full gallop,—a 
bright exciting kaleidoscope of colour. They area pre. 
eminently hospitable people, friendly to and keenly observant 
of the foreigner, and ambitious to imitate his manners, 
habits, dress and luxuries. In curious contrast to their 
extreme indolence are their great ‘strength and courage, 
and their spasmodic capability for violent action. Probably 
the general indolence, thriftlessness and shiftlessness are 
engendered by the climate, and old habits of life under 
the ancient ‘Aliis or chiefs, and are not ingrained in the 
nature of the people. 

The foreign nationalities resident on the islands seem 
one and all to have cast aside the petty grievances and 
burdensome conventionalities of life of their several 
countries, and adopted the free-and-easy, happy, careless 
existence of the Hawaiians. Men and women there find 
time to be social, true and simple, cultured and agreeable. 
There is no vain striving to keep up appearances, which 
deceive no one; and no rule of fashion, stern as the 
laws of the Medes end Persians, to keep pace with which 
is to be for ever, as it were, on the rack of anxiety. 
Though much business is done, especially in large towns, 
like Honolulu, business is no synonym for hurry. Com- 
mercial hours are from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m.; nearly all stores 
are closed by 7.30 p.m. The result is health to mind and 
body ; and so life appears in rosy hues. 

According to the census of 1884, the Chinese predomi- 
nated over all other foreigners: out of a total population of 
80,578, China men and women numbered fully 17,3309. 
Originally the greater number had been imported as planta- 


tion coolies and workers in the rice fields ; and when their 
term of service expired, they set up stores or grew fruit and 
vegetables for market,—an occupation in which they excel ; 
cr they became tailors, bootmakers, tinsmiths, and so on. 
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Successive relays of this clannish people naturally preferred 
engaging themselves to work with their own countrymen, 
so that they have done little to supply the planters with 
much-needed labour; and, by their rapidly increasing 
numbers, their patience and persevering industry, they are 
gradually depriving both natives and Europeans of many 
kinds of work. Chinese immigration has had to be 
restricted by law to agricultural labourers, under a bond to 
serve for eight or five years. But former residents are 
allowed to return under a Government permission. Since 
the above date the importation of Chinese has practically 
ceased, and the census taken December 1890, though not 
yet fully tabulated for publication, shows a falling off in 
their numbers of between 2,500 and 3,000. 

As a substitute for the Chinese, large numbers of Japanese 
have immigrated. That nationality, which in 1884 num- 
bered only 116, is placed by the census of 1890, at nearly 
13,000; and the arrivals over the departures since the 
census was taken in December last, bring their numbers up 
to about 17,860, putting them considerably ahead of the 
Chinese. Japanese immigration has been suspended for the 
present,and is not likely to be renewed for some time to come. 

The Portuguese rank next, being about 9,000. 

But the islands are virtually Americanized. Americans 
constitute the ruling and moneyed class. Several of the im- 
portant offices of State are filled by them, and the sugar 
plantations are to a great extent in their hands. The 
current gold coinage is that of the United States, but the 
silver is Hawaiian. Among the forms of Christianity 
which appeal to the natives, the Congregationalists are 
numerous; but they are largely outnumbered by the 
Episcopalians and Catholics. 

The native language is peculiarly soft and pleasing, and 
so sweet and musical, that it has been likened to the 
warbling of birds. Yet it strikes a stranger as insipid, 
and lacking force and grasp, so to speak. Being easily 
acquired, numberless words are in constant daily use among 
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the foreign residents, in preference to their English 
equivalents. Such is the word a/oha—it salutes you, bids 
good-bye, returns thanks, or conveys love or good-will. 
Similar in its comprehensiveness is se/7éia, meaning any 
trouble from the pettiest annoyance to the greatest cata- 
strophe, from the breaking of a shoe-string to the downfall 
ofan empire. Two other words, makaz, signifying literally 
‘“‘on the sea side,” and mauzka, “on the mountain side,” are 
oddly introduced into ordinary conversation, just as are the 
points of the compass in Scotland ; one is invited to sit at 
table on the makai or on the mauka side; one calls ona 
friend and is told he has gone makaz, or mauka, as the case 
may be. The natives have no surnames, nor are their 
names peculiar to either sex. There are only twelve letters 
in the language, seven consonants and five vowels. Two 
pairs are interchangeable, that is to say, they do double 
duty and are counted only as two letters; & being also /, 
and?Z7 being alsov. Thus ¢avo (the root of the Arum escu- 
Zentum, of which oz, the national dish, is made) is as often 
as not pronounced fa/o.: Probably the two pairs are in 
reality only two letters unknown to the European, just as 
the Arabic guttural g has no phonetic equivalent with us. 
Unhappily it has long been feared that the natives are 
fading away, though half-whites increasing,—only another 
instance of that apparently inevitable law by which the 
coloured race disappears on the white man’s path. When 
Captain Cook discovered Hawaii in 1778, he estimated the 
population at 1,200,000 people, an exaggeration doubt- 
less, however unintentional on his part. We may fairly 
reduce his estimate by one fourth. In 1832, when the first 
official census was taken, it was 130,313; in 1860 it had 
dwindled to 69,800; in 1872 to 56,897; in 1878 it was 
57,985; in 1884 it was 80,578; and in 1890, about 
90,000. But the upward tendency shown in the last 
three numbers is due, not to natural increase, but to im- 
migration. Still there is hope that the native vitality will 
yet re-assert itself; for since the year 1878 the decrease of 
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the natives has diminished almost 2 per cent. The de- 
plorable curse of childlessness seems to visit alike the 
palace and the cottage home. Kalakaua, who recently 
occupied the throne, was the seventh monarch crowned 
within the last century, giving to each an average reign of 
fourteen years; but, with two exceptions, not one has held 
the kingly office for more than nine years. Add to this, 
that the direct line of the ancient Kamehamehas came toan 
end in 1873; and the present sovereign is an Alii, or chief 
of high rank, an order nearly extinct. Among the reasons 
assigned for this decadence is the former horrible practice 
of infanticide, a practice that still shows its traces in the 
utter neglect of young children. A mother frequently gives 
away her new-born babe to anyone who will rid her of so 
troublesome a charge.* A child sometimes passes from 
friend to friend, till it loses sight of both father and mother. 
The social customs as regards marriage of both high and 
low were likewise repulsive. The purity of the royal family 
could only be preserved, it was thought, by the inter- 
marriage of the nearest blood relations, such as sister and 
brother, cr nephew and aunt. The disproportion of the 
sexes and the presence of leprosy probably introduced by 
the Chinese,+ also tend to the decrease of the race. It 
seems a paradox, but is a fact, that the introduction of 
civilization, with all its accompanying change in dress, food, 
and manner of living, deteriorates, while it improves a 
savage people. 


* It is a strange fact that the Hawaiians, while somewhat lacking the 
parentai instinct and the sense of parental responsibility, are quite fond of 
children. The same mother who will give away her own baby is equally 
ready to adopt any motherless child within the circle of her acquaintance. 
Mothers have often been known to exchange children; and no native 
child seems to ever lack a home. Such a thing as an orphan asylum or a 
foundling home is unknown and unthought of, and there seems to be no 
need for one. Children are given away only to éxtimate friends who will 
adopt them, not indiscriminately, or passed from one to another. 

t+ The Government has been unable to find proof of this, though 
the disease is known to the natives as ‘‘ Mai Pake,”—Chinese sickness. 
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Strange to say, all the islands of the group possess two 
sets of scenery and soil, as distinctly opposed to each other 
as it is possible for any sceneries and soils to be. One half 
of the isles, generally speaking the eastern, is green with 
grassy plains, well watered, lovely with a very prodigality 
of indigenous and exotic vegetation, and fertile under 
the, hands of the cultivator; the west is barren and _ arid, 
treeless and waterless,:a parched and weary volcanic 
waste. It must be remembered that the islands are 
almost purely of volcanic origin; but all that the new, 
untried earth, fresh from Nature’s Mint, seems to crave 
to become amazingly fertile, is constant irrigation. Now 
Hawaii lies fully exposed to the N.E. trade winds, 
which come from temperate regions, and blow steadily 
for about nine months df the year, and are laden with 
moisture by passing over' 2,000 miles of sea. Lava rocks 
yield to the united abrading and disintegrating influences of 
sunshine and rain; and the results, mingling with the leaf 
mould produced by the decay of a profuse vegetation, con- 
stitute a soil so rich and productive that it is out-rivalled 
by none upon earth. But the rain winds seldom reach 
the other side of the islands ; for most of them possess an 
efficient barrier against it, in the shape of a dividing range 
of mountains, which run generally from N.W. to S.E. 
throughout their entire length. These condense the 
clouds, and throw them back to windward in streams and 
cascades. Oahu has a ciirious gap in its ridge at the Pali 
(the wall-like precipice) just above Honolulu, at the head 
of the Nuuanu valley, through which the winds rush as 
through a funnel, bringing verdure in their train. But they 
have spent themselves ete they reach the town; and the 
contrast between the greenness of the upper part of the 
valley and the barren shofe is marked and very striking. 

The scenery of windward Hawaii is charming and 
picturesque in the extreme. Three huge volcanic moun- 
tains, Mauna Loa, Maura Kea, and Hualalai, rear their 
snow-capped domes agaist the sky to the height of 14,000 
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feet, forming a triangle towards the centre of the island, 
their slopes clothed with dense forests of richest tropical 
growth, and grassy plains, which trend gradually away to 
the blue Pacific. They are seamed with numberless 
ravines or ‘“gulches,” not to call them “ cations ;’ and 
down each a river flows to the sea, varying in width from 
100 to 2,000 feet. Many are nearly a mile wide. The 
waters of some, small and quiet, glide peacefully between 
meadowy banks to their final destination. Others, 
fierce impetuous mountain torrents, hemmed in by high 
precipitous rocks, dash headlong over boulder and pre- 
cipice till they lose themselves in the dimpling ocean. 
Nearly all are liable to sudden and tremendous freshets. 
Cascades and waterfalls leap from the hills in all direc- 
tions ; and everywhere trees and rocks are covered with 
exquisite ferns and trailing parasites of all shades and 
kinds. The “gulches” widen out at their extremities, 
and the sea sweeps into them with drowsy booming music. 
Many a journey taken is but a continuous series of descents 
and ascents, across these ‘“‘gulches.” Thus on the road 
between Hilo and Laupahaehae, no fewer than sixty-five 
streams must be crossed in a distance of thirty miles. 
Having ridden for a few hundred yards along a lofty 
upland, the brink of a stupendous precipice is suddenly 
reached, a murmur of water ascends from the depths below, 
and in front is the equally perpendicular precipice on the 
other side of the tiny valley. A bird would skim across in 
a few seconds; poor wingless man has to trust to the 
unshod, sure-footed beast under him, to scramble up and 
down the narrow, scarcely winding tracks cut out on the 
faces of the mountains. On slippery descents the creature 
will gather all his legs under him and slide. On the more 
rugged paths, he frequently has to leap over masses of 
rock, some three feet high, produced by breakage; and 
this on a path where a false step means death. Dense 
vegetation often blinds one to the risk incurred; but many 
of the Za/zs are utterly undraped. 
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Hawaii is chiefly famous for its volcanoes.* Kilauea, the 
largest active volcano in the world, lies on the side of the 
mountain Mauna Loa, at an elevation of 4000 feet. We 
usually think of a volcano as a cone, but Kilauea is rather 
a great sunken pit, in the midst of a vast desolate plain, 
which slopes up gently to the summit of the mountain. It 
is a pit of no less than nine miles in circumference, and the 
area of its lowest level is six square miles. That level 
varies ; but it is at present 600 feet below the surrounding 
country, and is reached by a steep descent down the sheer 
face ofa precipice, which extends right round the crater, and 
as it were walls it in. Within the crater, towards its south- 
ern end, is an inner crater, with one or more lakes of fire, 
called the Halemaumau, or House of Everlasting Burnings, 
which constitute the true chimney of the volcano. Here 
Kilauea exhibits its ceaseless activity. In the outer crater 
occasional grand eruptions occur ; but signs of the slumber- 
ing forces below are ever present in the form of blowing 
cones and steam cracks, varying in size from narrow clefts 
to great fissures, from which issue puffs and clouds of 
steam, fumes of hot, poisonous gases, and from some liquid 
lava. The general bed is made up of countless lava flows, 
of a variety of forms and contortions difficult to describe in 
the words of everyday life. It has been likened to a 
rippling sea suddenly fossilized. There are streams, rivers, 
lakes, cliffs, terraces, waterfalls, and congealed raindrops 
of petrified lava. Some of it appears like huge coils of rope. 
The ever-working inner crater is of course liable to almost 
daily change. At times it is surrounded by a circle of 
crags, thrown up from the lake in a molten state, and 
solidified as they rose: they tower above the level of the 
outer basin to the height of 400 to 600 feet. From the top 
one gazes downwards into a sea of liquid fire. Soon the 
crags, undermined by the forces below, may topple over into 
the lake, only to be melted afresh, and once more up- 


* For fuller information on this matter, we recommend Major 
C. E. Dutton (U.S.N.), On the Hawaiian Voicanoes. 
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heaved. When this takes place, fire is often choked, and 
dense volumes of smoke and steam, and flickering flames, 
issue from the vast pit. The terrible eruptions, which from 
time to time have threatened Hilo with annihilation, have 
almost invariably occurred, not in connection with Kilauea, 
—which usually confines its ebullitions within its own 
encircling wall—but with Mokuaweoweo, on the very 
summit of Mauna Loa. When this shows signs of life, 
danger is to be apprehended. The immense height at 
which it is situated lends a fearful impetus to a lava flow. 

On the island of Maui is Haleakala (House of the Sun), 
the largest known extinct volcano in the world, its giant 
crater pit, resembling the yawning craters in the moon, being 
twenty-four miles in circumference and 2,000 feet deep. 
Sixteen subsidiary cones rise from its bed, some solitary, 
others in clusters. The base of the mountain itself has a 
circumference of ninety miles. 

On the island of Molokai is Kalamao, a fertile valley of 
about 20,000 acres, walled in by precipices 3,000 feet high. 
Here is the home of the lepers. All who contract the disease 
are exiled there by order of the Government, with the view 
of extirpating, if possible, the dire disease from among the 
people. It was here that the Rev. Father Damien sacrificed 
his life, and that others, equally heroic, still labour at his 
work, 

The commerce of the Hawaiian kingdom, in proportion 
to its population, is the most extensive in the world. The 
chief exports are the produce of the country, such as sugar, 
rice, fruits, skins and hides. The value of the total 
domestic exports for 1890 was $13,142,829, which, though 
half a million less than in 1889, was 24 millions more than 
in 1888. The imports in 1890 were $6,962,201, or 1} 
millions more than in 1889, and 23 more than in 1888. 
The exports exceeded the imports in 1890, by no less than 
$6,180,628. Of the total trade of 1890, g1 per cent. was 
with America, 53 per cent. with Great Britain, 1} per 
cent. with China and Japan, and the remaining 2 per cent. 
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with the rest of the world. Germany figures at °74, and 
France at ‘03 per cent. 

The predominance of American interests and influence 
in Hawaii is due to the generous and highly beneficial 
treaty relations extended to Hawaii by the United States, 
and also to the fact that the Pacific coast of that country is 
the nearest as well as the natural market for Hawaiian 
product. Under the treaty of reciprocity negotiated with 
the United States in 1875, which is still in force, the 
trade of Hawaii (import and export) has increased from 
$3,052,811 in 1876, to $20,105,030 in 18go! 

Nations, like individuals, seek the most profitable 
markets; and no doubt if England, Germany, or any 
other nation could offer to Hawaii advantages equivalent to 
those given by America, whose main advantage is that of 
proximity, the trade of Hawaii would certainly be more 
divided in the markets of the world. 

What porridge is to Scotland, that is foc to Hawaii. A 
native without his calabash of foz would be an anomaly. 
It has been urged as a cause cf his laziness, that a 4ado 
patch, 4o feet square, will support a Hawaiian for a whole 
year. True; but the cultivation of the plant, and its con- 
version into food, involves an amount of diligent and most 
exhaustive labour. It is grown in shallow fields of puddled 
earth, each root forming its own little hillock. The patch 
has to be embanked, and kept constantly inundated to a 
certain height, and the men work standing to their waists 
in water. The roots when ripe are boiled or baked in an 
underground oven, and may be eaten simply sliced. But 
to make foz, they must be placed in a wooden bowl, or on a 
slightly hollowed board, and pounded with a stone pestle, a 
very tiring and disagreeable-looking process. It is then 
removed into calabashes and kneaded with the hand toa 
smooth paste by the addition of water, and thus left for two 
or three daysto ferment. In its dry state, before the water 
is added, it is known as fazaz or hard food, and may be 
packed in ¢¢ or draczena leaves for future use and exportation. 
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The reign of the late King Kalakaua was one of unvary- 
ing progress for Hawaii. Internationally its standing is 
immeasurably higher than formerly. This was secured 
chiefly by the proposal in 1885, by the then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, regarding the perfect independence of all 
Polynesian States, and their guarantee by the Powers, 
against annexation upon any pretence whatever. The 
proposal received the endorsement of the United 
States, and was entertained favourably by the represen- 
tatives of the various European Courts at Washington, and 
by them approvingly reported upon to their respective 
Governments. The perpetual independence of Hawaii is 
placed under the joint guarantee of England, France, and 
the United States of America. This policy also furnished 
an honourable solution to the difficulty that had arisen 
between England, France and Germany, owing to the 
recent annexationist policies of France and Germany in the 
Pacific. When the late king came to the throne in 1874, 
there was much depression in the trade of that most im- 
portant item of wealth to the country, sugar. Nocountry in 
the world is better suited for sugar production than Hawaii ; 
out of its 4,000,000 acres, on 150,000 sugar might be 
planted with advantage. There are now more than seventy 
plantations with an average yield of three to five tons per 
acre. In 1860 the islands exported 1,144,271 lbs.; in 
1879 49,020,972 lbs.: the official returns for 1890 show an 
export of 259,798,462 Ibs. Put into smaller figures the 
contrast is even greater. In 1860 the export of sugar was 
only 516 tons, as against 115,981 tons in 1890. The rapid 
increase of trade is due to the removal of the heavy import 
duties which strangled trade with America, by the Reci- 
procity Treaty, which came into operation in 1874, and 
which admits free all sugar, the growth and manufacture of 
the islands, into every port of the United States. In 1881 
the king undertook a tour of the world, for the purpose 
of establishing friendly relations with foreign Govern- 


ments, and obtaining their consent to the emigration of 
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their people to the islands, for the supply of labour. His 
reception at all the Courts, especially those of England and 
Japan was cordial in the extreme; and Japanese immigra- 
tion was successfully inaugurated in 1885. This was a 
movement remarkable in its social as in its political 
aspects, since the Japanese are not given to wandering. 
The Japanese on the islands have mostly embraced 
Christianity and Temperance, through the example of their 
Resident Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General. 

With the motto Hooulu Lahui (may the nation increase), 
which he adopted on his accession to the throne, the king 
did all that human aid could devise to arrest the decay of 
his people. The most recent census, however, though it 
gives a greater total for the entire population, still marks 
a decrease in the native race, yet not without some hope of 
arresting the decay. 

On the 28th December, 1890, the population was :— 
Natives, 34,436; Chinese, 15,301; Japanese, 12,360 
(plus 5,503 more who have immigrated since the 
census); Portuguese, 8,602; Hawaii-born foreigners 
7,495; Half-castes, 6,186; Americans, 1,928; British, 
1,344; Germans, 1,034; Polynesians, 588; Norwegians, 
227; French, 79; other nationalities, 419. 

The total is 89,990; and of this 58,714 are males, and 
31,276 are females. 

There are good prospects of a great future for the 
country ; and so far as human wisdom can forecast coming 
events, even the conflicting interests of the many nation- 
alities which crowd these beautiful islands seem to work 
harmoniously for the general welfare, both socially and 
politically. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
OF THE LATE SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 


(Continued from Vol. ITI. page 207). 


XI. 
A CASE OF DEIFICATION. 


[The following is a succinct account of a case of deification brought to 
Sir Walter Elliot’s notice, when in the Northern Sarkars, a district of the 
Presidency, on the east coast, about 250 miles north of Madras. Masuli- 
patam is the chief town of the Krishna (officially called Kistna) districts ; 
and Nandigama is the capital of an inland Taluk, or division. In the 
Nandigama Taluk is a village called Lingalapddu, wherein is a small 
temple dedicated to the worship of Lakshamma. Every village, in 
Southern India has its tutelary village goddess, a malevolent spirit, 
refraining from evil only when propitiated by sacrifices and worship ; and 
it is not improbable that the adoration of many of these had its origin in 
cases of deification, such as the present. The facts here are, however, so 
recent as to make the event highly interesting. The narrative is abridged 
from a written statement given to Sir Walter by a native official.—R. S.] 

On the night of ist Mégha, in the year Sdédhérana 
(January, 1851), the body of Lakshamma, wife of Venkiah, 
brother of Chirumamilla Subiah, an inhabitant and village- 
Munsiff (head man) of Lingdlapadu, was burned; she was 
said to have died of a snake-bite, but the local authorities 
were not told ofthe accident. Mr. Porter, the late Collector 
of Masulipatam, was then at Ibrahimpatam, Taluk of 
Bezoarah, when Degumarty Ramanah, brother of the 
deceased, sent him a petition by post, stating that she had 
been killed by her husband. The petition received on 
the rgth January, was referred on the 19th February for 
investigation to the head police officer of Nandigam. The 
official report, after careful inquiry, was that she had really 
died of a snake-bite, and had not been murdered. The 
late Collector also personally investigated the case. Before 
him the petitioner, Digumarty Ramanah, deposed that the 
petition was not his, but had been forged in his name, that 
its statements were false and that his sister Lakshamma 
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died of a snake-bite: all which was corroborated by the 
village Munsiff. The papers were all duly filed. 

About three or four months after the death of Lak- 
shamma, some houses accidentally took fire. The cause 
was unknown, though soothsayers were duly consulted. 
Meanwhile the deceased Lakshamma was reported to have 
appeared on several occasions in different places in a white 
costume ; whence people gave out at once, according to the 
Hindu belief, that she was metamorphosed into a devil. 

Soon after, a person, as if inspired by the Deity, declared 
that Lakshamma had become a goddess, that it was she 
who had set fire to the houses; and that if temples were 
erected and consecrated to her, and festivals celebrated in 
her name, she would cease to hurt and would promote the 
welfare of the villagers; if not, she would set fire to the 
remaining houses. This being unheeded, certain straw 
stacks were set on fire. To escape such calamities the people 
determined to comply with the request. Gandachdarlu, the 
person inspired, declared that temples must be erected and 
dedicated to Lakshamma, Akkammah, and Seetama ; and 
three idols representing these goddesses should be conse- 
crated in the pagodas. Lakshamma, on being asked re- 
garding the forms of these idols, replied through Gana- 
charlu, that she had in a dream instructed a sculptor at 
Condapilly how to make them, and that the villagers should 
bring the idols into the pagodas with tom-toms, and sacrifice 
goats and buffaloes to her. Some of the villagers going 
to Condapilly found to their astonishment three idols ready 
at the sculptor’s, who, when asked, said that Lakshamma 
appeared to him in a dream, and promising to assist him in 
every way and to bless him with a son, told him to make 
the idols in this particular form, to be delivered into the 
hands of the villagers. This he did. 

Since then, festivals have been celebrated every Friday, 
and attended by as many as 4, or 5,000 persons. They 
remain there the whole night, when Lakshamma, through 
Ganacharlu, declares publicly the wish of each individual, 
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and also directs him for obtaining it to undergo certain 
penances, such as going round the temple for 5 or 10 
weeks, etc. A few of Lakshamma’s votaries had un- 
doubtedly obtained their desires, and several persons under 
the influence of evil spirits had been freed ; whereupon men 
afflicted with various diseases flocked to the pagoda of Lak- 
shamma ; and festivals were (and are) celebrated with un- 
abated splendour, from Wednesday to Friday. Crowds 
come from all quarters—Hyderabad, Cummum Mattu, 
Nallakonda, Bhadradri, and other places in the Nizam’s 
territories, and also from Bunder, Ellore, Kykalore, Good- 
avada, Bezoarah, etc. Barren women, persons deprived of 
the use of their limbs, or afflicted with other diseases, come 
to Lingalapadu for these festivals, and, bathing in the well 
near the pagoda of Lakshamma, prostrate themselves in 
their wet clothes in an apartment in her temple, while one 
of the attendants there sprinkles saffron water over them. 
Thus prostrate they remain for 4 or 5 hours, directing 
their thoughts fixedly on Lakshamma. Each becomes en- 
tranced, and feels as if some supernatural power were telling 
each one whether his or her expectations are to be realized 
ornot. In proof of the former, Lakshamma, during these 
trances, places in each one’s lap either saffron, a fruit, or a 
small golden idol, the last omen being considered the most 
propitious. Owing to these proofs of her supernatural power, 
100 or 200 individuals thus prostrate themselves in the 
pagoda of Lakshamma every Friday night. It is generally 
said that the prayers of Lakshamma’s votaries are rewarded 
by the accomplishing of their objects ; but not a single in- 
stance of a blind man having recovered his sight, or a barren 
woman being blessed with children, is adduced to attest these 
supernatural powers. 

Some females of rank and distinction in the Zemindaries, 


in the Nizam’s dominions, who were under the influence of 
evil spirits, etc., having bathed in the well, and performed 
the required penance, found in their laps saffron, fruit, golden 
idols, etc. They thereupon presented Lakshamma with 
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rich clothes, golden ornaments, etc. Every Friday more 
than 100 Rs. are collected in the pagoda. Lakshamma 
has ordered a stone temple to be built, and a tank to be 
dug near it. The pagoda has accordingly been erected 
at a cost of 5000 Rs., and the idol representing Lakshamma 
is consecrated in it; and the people have already 
commenced to dig a tank.. Lakshamma says, through 
Ganacharlu, that those who bathe in the tank when 
completed, will not only be relieved from evil spirits, but 
also from all diseases, and barren women will be blessed 
with children; but the truth of this assertion has still to 
be tested. The spot where: the body of Lakshamma was 
burned is named Bandéru, or sacred earth. Her votaries 
take a handful of it to keep as a relic, and they place a 
little of it on the foreheads ‘of sick children, and of those 
possessed by evil spirits. From the Baxdéru having been 
thus taken away, a pit was formed, ten feet deep, whence 
issued a spring, which filled it with water. This is held 
sacred and of extraordinary virtue, and is carried away in 
great quantities by the ryots, who sprinkle it on crops in- 
jured by rain or inundation, in the belief that it will repair 
the damage done. ! 

Lakshamma declares, through Ganacharlu, that she did 
not die from a snake-bite, ,but was killed by her husband 
with a dagger, that the fact was wrongfully concealed, 
and that she has cursed those who bore false witness in her 
case, devoting them to grow mad and roam over the world. 
There are no means to preve or disprove this matter. 

Lakshamma generally appears to some of those who are 
on their way to Lingalupadu, like a Muttaida, or woman 
whose husband is alive; and after purchasing glass brace- 
lets from them (if they have any), puts them on and goes 
on her way, saying, that she is proceeding to the Kristna 
and Godavery to perform ablutions, and_ will return 
within eight days. She requests them also to tell this to 
her brother-in-law, Chirumamilla Subiah. After walking a 
few paces she suddenly disappears, whence the travellers 
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conclude that she is Lakshamma, and tell everyone so. In 
confirmation of this, Gandcharlu, during the period of her 
absence from Lingdlapadu, does not play his part, nor is 
any answer given to the votaries of Lakshamma; but after 
the time specified by her, things take their former course, 
Ganacharlu comes into play, the festivals proceed, etc. 
Last March splendid festivals were celebrated for 10 con- 
secutive nights, and people from a radius of 200 miles 
attended, some offering sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, etc., 
while others made presents of money, women’s clothes, orna- 
ments, etc. Many talk of their desires having been fulfilled. 

Chirumamilla Subiah, brother-in-law of Lakshamma, 
distributes alms to the poor in rice, out of the gifts made to 
her every Friday. 

[After this follows a translation of a poem relating to Lakshamma. I 
abridge it from the copy in Sir Walter’s note-book, by a native clerk.— 
RS] 

My sister-in-law (says Lakshamma) one day fell out with 
me, and bursting into tears, resolved on my destruction. 
To effect this she, a few days afterwards, told my husband 
(Venkia) that I intended to give my only daughter in 
marriage to a man I! had chosen, and to live with them 
separately, taking with me my portion of the common 
property. My husband, hearing this false and disgraceful 
affair, sighed deeply, and looked angrily at me, and I feared 
that his ill-suppressed fury would cost me my life. I was 
extremely grieved at his having so hastily resolved on 
vengeance against me. Strange to say, all the family, 
except my eldest brother-in-law, conceived a hatred against 
me. ‘‘Oh it is impossible,” said my consort, to his eldest 
brother, ‘‘ to sound the heart of a woman! She does not 
distinguish a good from a bad thing; but on the contrary 
is ready to commit any crime.’ I saw at once that this 
observation was directed against me, and I thought of com- 
mitting suicide as an escape ; but on further consideration 
I abandoned my resolve, because suicide would bring dis- 
grace upon my family, and make me incur the displeasure 
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of the Almighty. Meanwhile, my husband told his eldest 
brother, that in future he should feel little or no love for 
me ; that I should be at once turned out of the house, and 
sent to my parents, for having determined to give my only 
daughter in marriage to an unworthy man, and to live 
separately. On this, my eldest brother-in-law guessed that 
some evil was about to happen. He told his brother that 
those were merely women’s words, neither all true, nor 
trustworthy ; that the domestic affairs of the ‘“ Kamma” 
people * should not be published out of doors ; and that it 
was beneath his dignity to form so rash a resolve, which he 
begged him to give up. On this, my husband said, ‘“ What 
nonsense is this? If this become public, a great stain will 
be put on our family.” . In vain my eldest brother-in-law 
reasoned with him: ‘“ My brother, believe me,” said he, 
‘‘the mind of a female is that of a Rakshasi;+ females 
should neither be abused nor beaten.” While thus trying 
in various ways to pacify my husband’s wrath, he was 
obliged to go on a journey to Nandigam. 

The third night after his departure all the family 
assembled and conversed secretly ; and I inferred that they 
were conspiring against me, taking advantage of the absence 
of my eldest brother-in-law. While I thought thus, my 
husband rushed into my room, and beat me with his fists ; 
then he sharpened a sword, and followed me to the place 
where I had concealed myself, fearing that Yama, the god of 
death, was come. Finding no shelter in the house I tried 
to escape; but he ran after me, and seized me, and dragging 
me into a room in the house, stabbed me in several parts 
of my body, particularly lacerating my hands and face. 
Strange to say, not one of the family was merciful enough 
to restrain my enraged husband from stabbing me! They 
ail witnessed the cruel scene, and, to the disgrace of humanity, 
feasted their eyes with it. They cried unanimously, ‘‘ Come 
here, come here, thatjis not the proper way. Do not cut 


_* The Kammas are the highest caste of cultivators, and are generally 
Lingayets. it Female demon. 
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her ; there is a sharp dagger, take it, and run it through 
her heart with a good aim.” At this suggestion, my cruel, 
hard-hearted, and relentless husband took the dagger in his 
right hand, and killed me at one blow, at 10 o'clock p.m., 
on the second day of the increasing moon of the month of 
Miagha, in the year Sédhérana, while 1 was hiding myself, 
trembling, ina corner of the house. Soon after this, my 
remains were quietly carried to the Smasdnam (or burning 
place), where they were burned with the usual ceremonies. 
My enemies, having thus quenched their thirst for my blood, 
consulted to invent a plausible story for my death. Mean- 
while, I devoted myself to the worship of Siva, and con- 
tinued to tender my humble services to Parvati. But 
seeing that my enemies were concocting a story, built upon 
great falsehoods, regarding the cause of my death, I was 
exceedingly indignant, and began to adopt measures to take 
vengeance upon the murderer, his abettors, and those that 
had helped to hush up the murder. Soon after departing 
this life, I appeared to my eldest brother-in-law in a dream, 
and informed him of what had occurred. Startled at hearing 
this unexpected account, he set out immediately from 
Nandigam for his home. I appeared to him when on his 
way to Lingalapadu, and said, “‘Oh my eldest brother-in- 
law! my consort, urged by the others of the family, took 
advantage of your absence, and murdered me with a 
dagger.” At these words he was thunderstruck. Con- 
tinuing his journey he reached home, and, being informed of 
my fate, he wept bitterly, and said to his brother: ‘‘ My 
brother, what a shocking crime you have committed! Why, 
we are undone! The officers of justice will come in crowds. 
My dream is perfectly verified. Even if we showered rupees, 
there is very little chance of escape ; for murder will out. 
Shall I lament the death of my sister-in-law, or for you who 
will be undoubtedly hanged not long hence ?”” While he 
was thus swimming in the ocean of sorrow, not knowing 
what to do, two persons named Mudigonda Virésalingam, 
and Darbhakala Guruvanna, came to my brother-in-law, and 
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encouraged him, saying, that they would prevail upon the 
Munsiff and Curnams to hush up what had really taken 
place, and give out that I died from a snake-bite. My 
brother-in-law, naturally wishing to save his brother's life, 
agreed to their proposals, but through no ill-will against me 

On the seventh day of my penance, Siva appeared to me 
and told me to ask a favour. I begged of him to reconsti- 
tute four of the. elements of my life, viz. fire, water, air, 
and spirit, into a deity; and to endow the fifth element, 
earth—my dust remaining in this world—with super- 
natural powers. Siva not only granted the request, but 
also bestowed his blessing, promising that daily, weekly 
and yearly festivals should be celebrated in my honour, for 
100 years, throughout the world; and he generously 
endowed me with supernatural powers to communicate 
with the people at large, about the past, present, and future. 

My brother-in-law, my husband, and others, having, as 
I have stated, decided on suppressing the fact that I had 
been murdered, gave out that I died from a snake-bite, 
and engaged some false witnesses to make this untrue state- 
ment to my relatives. I, however, conveyed to them the 
real cause of my death, long before these letters reached 
them. The keadmen of Lingalapadu having assembled 
together, believed the false evidence regarding my death, 
and transmitted the record to the Tahsildar,* who, think- 
ing the matter of no great weight, ordered a Sub-magistrate 
to investigate the case. He came to the village and learnt 
from the people generally that I was murdered by my 
husband ; but instead of doing justice to me, he availed 
himself of this opportunity for extortion. Urged by cor- 
ruption and avarice, he made his eyeballs red, and 
threatened my brother-in-law, etc., that he would injure 
them by exposing the whole truth, unless 400 Rupees were 
given to him. But the said Virésalingam pacified him. 
“Sir,” said he, ina humble tone, “you are a lord and a 
charitable man. It is now in your power to protect the 


* The chief native official of the division. 
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poor. Do so, therefore, and do not be hasty. Stay in our 
house, and there take your meals, if you please. I will in : 
a few moments satisfy your wishes.” That same evening, 
this mediator requested the magistrate to accept of a bribe 
of 40 Rupees and to draw up a false statement, confirming 
the one transmitted by the headmen of the village, that 
death had resulted from a snake-bite, and so drawn up as 
to leave no room for further suspicion. Irritated by this 
trifling offer, the sub-magistrate immediately drew 
up a true statement of the case as a murder, on the 
strength of what he had heard from the villagers 
generally ; and he was about to set out to Nandigam, when 
Virésalingam, after a private conversation with my eldest 
brother-in-law and my husband, took a sum of 90 Rupees 
as a present to the fiery magistrate. Accepting this bribe, 
he destroyed the true statement he had prepared, and in 
its place he drew up a false one, coinciding with that trans- 
mitted by the village people. He submitted the depositions 
given by the false witnesses, together with other papers 
bearing upon the case, to the Tahsildar. This man had 
meanwhile learned the true facts of the case from some of 





his own servants; nor did he submit the report to the 
Collector,* until a bribe of 100 Rupees had been given to 
him also. Thus ended this investigation. 

To return ; my parents having received a letter from my 
eldest brother-in-law, falsely stating that I had died from a 
snake-bite, contrary to the dream which told them that | 
had been murdered by my husband, began to entertain sus- 
picion regarding my death, and questioned the messenger 
who brought the letter. ‘“‘ Please tell us,” said they, ‘‘ what 
part of her body was bitten? Where was she? And 
what was she doing then? What were the last words of 
our darling daughter ? And who were attending on her 
at the time of her death? In short, inform us of all the 
particulars of her death.” Thunderstruck at these un- 
expected questions, before a crowd of people, the messenger, 


* The English chief of the district. 
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humbly folding his hands, said, with a trembling voice : 
“WhatcanI say? Totell the truth, Lakshamma’s husband 
ran a sword through her body, and so put an end to the 
life of your darling daughter.” ‘Oh! virtuous gem!” 
exclaimed my parents and others, ‘‘ you have been relieved 
from your troubles, you have left this transient world. Oh, 
we hope you are now in the service of Parvati!” Thus 
my parents continued their bitter lamentations, when | 
said, through Gandacharlu: ‘‘ Oh, my father, why should you 
all weep for me? The human frame is not everlasting! 
It is said in the sacred books that honour should be 
secured even at the expense of life; for life is short, but 
honour is everlasting as the sun, moon, and stars, studded 
in the concave heavens. You know the sacred books say 
nothing false. I have lost my life, to preserve my honour ; 
my fate will be highly praised by succeeding generations. 
Cease, then, to mourn for me; put away my memory ; and 
live happily. Listen to me, my old father,” I continued. 
“T fell a victim to the vengeance of my mother-in-law’s 
party, by the sword of my husband, after experiencing 
innumerable and unheard of difficulties in my father-in- 
law’s house.” My parents having thus learnt the true 
facts of my death, fell out with my husband’s party, and 
went to Masulipatam to prefer a complaint in the proper 
Criminal Court and to obtain justice. But my eldest 
brother-in-law followed my father to Masulipatum with a 
bag of a thousand pagodas (3500 Rupees) and said: “O! 
my father-in-law, it is true that we have committed murder ; 
but please accept this money, and save the life of my 
brother and your son-in-law. We will give you whatever 
you require, if you only save him, whose life is now at your 
mercy.” Riches generally prevail against right, and so in 
this case wealth overcame my father’s affections for me, 
and induced him to join my murderers. O, God! where 


is my father? where my mother? and where are my 
relatives ? How disgraceful, that they did not resist the 
temptation of money! One and all forsook the just cause 
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of their once darling daughter for a trifle of base money. 
It is rare that a husband murders his wife, even though 
she commits adultery. Was it justifiable for my consort to 
kill me? Of those individuals that bore false witness in 
this murder case, through their avarice, some were suddenly 
destroyed, and their houses consumed by fire, others 
perished otherwise. I then desired my eldest brother- 
in-law to erect temples in my honour, and to establish my 
worship. As he declined to do so, I began to trouble my 
husband and my eldest brother-in-law incessantly, night and 
day. Then the people assembled together and thought it 
expedient to build pagodas and celebrate festivals to me. 
Meanwhile, my wonderful supernatural powers spread 
throughout the world, and a vast concourse came from all 
quarters to worship me. The sick and the wounded, the 
poor, and those possessed by evil spirits, flocked to my 
pagodas, praying to be relieved from their pains. Those 
that had no children, and in short, all that had any cause 
for complaint, had recourse to me for help. I accordingly 
cured the sick, and blessed barren women with children ; 
and I satisfied generally the wants of the people, and ac- 
complished their desires. O! People! if you say that 
Lakshamma was not killed by her husband, happiness of 
the next world will flee from you; if you say that this 
poem was composed through party spirit, it will be like 
the crime of killing a cow at Benares; and if you declare 
that I died from the bite of a serpent, the whole world will 
be filled with sins. Be assured of all these facts, and con- 
duct yourselves as you ought. What honours did the 
Tahsildar and the sub-Magistrate gain by receiving bribes 
of 100 Rupees and go Rupees respectively ? What advan- 
tage did the false witnesses get from their bribes ? What 
did my parents gain, after receiving thousands of Rupees, 
by relinquishing the cause of their daughter? Nothing but 
suspicions, imprisonments, disgrace, and loss of life, etc. 

I then desired my eldest brother-in-law to have a 
pagoda built in honour of my name, to dig a tank and to 
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distribute alms to poor Brahmins, as also to all others, 
indiscriminately. Having told me that he would comply 
with my desires, he consulted his brother on this point. 
‘“Do not,” said my husband, with his fiery disposition, 
“meddle with me. Ihave heard enough of all your 
desires. But you may yourself do whatever you like.” 


[ The poem ts incomplete.—R. S.] 


Three years after these events, while investigating 
abuses in the Masulipatam district, I found the belief 
of the people very general that the woman had been 
murdered, and that the case had been hushed up through 
the venality of the native police. The reputation of the 
goddess Lakshamma was firmly established. Her spirit 
had appeared to many females of the district, of undoubted 
respectability, some of whom I saw and questioned. I found 
them firmly persuaded of the truth of what they thought 
they had seen. 

Great numbers of votaries still flocked to the temple of 
the newly-deified goddess, and rich gifts poured in from 
distant places. Probably the story of the murder was not 
without foundation. The native public servants were then 
notoriously corrupt, and both the Sub-magistrate and Tahsil- 
dar referred to were, in the course of my inquiries, dismissed 
for numerous acts of malversation. The Gandachari, a public 
censor, one of the village functionaries in the old municipal 
institutions of the country, no doubt turned the popular 
belief to his own advantage.—[W. E. ] 


XII. 
CasTE FAcTIONS. 


[This note was written in 1829.—R. S.] 


THE majority of the castes in the southern Mahratta 
country, are of the Lingayet persuasion. They are the 
chief agriculturists, traders, and mechanics, and are 
possessed of great wealth and influence, yet they are 
constantly opposed and annoyed by a small caste called 
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Huttgars, a name derived from a Canarese word, signifying 
“animosity.” Insignificant in numbers, they earn consider- 
able profits by their trade as weavers. Whenever they 
are in the same village with Lingayets, a quarrel is sure 
to ensue, which often ends in one party moving away 
and building on a spot by themselves; but such is the 
tenacity and obstinacy of the Huttgars, that they often get 
the better of their adversaries. 

The town of Gaduk-Bettgerry, in the Dummul Taluk, is 
the place where these two factions are found in the greatest 
force, though scarce a trading village in the district is free 
from the dispute. Each isin fact twotowns. Venkappiah, a 
former Degae of Dummul, permitted the Hattgars to establish 
a separate community, owing to one of these caste feuds ; and 
they built Bettgerry, about half a mile from their former 
residence. They have since grown in prosperity, till now 
they exceed in wealth and numbers the rival corporation, 
which has fallen off in latter years. The dispute, however, 
continues, and as several Huttgars still remain in Gaduk, and 
as the headman of the town and several cultivators residing 
in Bettgerry are Lingayets, every year some explosion takes 
place, generally connected with religious observances, or 
the treatment of the priests administering them. 

In a.p. 1818, the first year of the British rule, Nagappiah, 
Desae of Nowlgowd, happened to be passing through the 
town of Gaduk on horseback, accompanied by a rich 
Huttgar trader, in a hackery, or carriage, drawn by 
bullocks. Now neither of the contending castes will 
allow the other to pass through their bazaars, except on 
foot, and then generally with taunts and abuse. The 
Gaduk men seized this opportunity of insulting the Hutt- 
gars. Surrounding the carriage in a tumultuous manner, 
they asked him how he dared defile their bazaar; and, putting 
a broom into his hand, ordered him to sweep away the 
pollution, nor would they allow him to pass till he actually 
tried tosweep. The Huttgars revenged themselves for this 
insult at the ensuing religious festival, at a village near 
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Badama, an occasion when both castes assemble in great 
numbers. They denied the right of the Lingayets to appear 
in procession, with their ‘‘ Chelwaddee,” a servant carrying 
a bell and large brass spoon as their insignia ; and when 
their priest appeared on horseback in the procession, he 
was severely beaten and driven away. For two years the 
Lingayets vainly tried to re-establish their right, but 
not with much success; and during the two last they have 
ceased to attend this festival, though it constitutes a grand 
mart for the articles in which the traders deal. The Huttgars, 
however, were at no loss, for they both established shops 
themselves and brought traders to supply the rest. 

To return to Bettgerry. Soon after the above outrage, the 
Lingayets followed suit by attempting to parade through 
Bettgerry the chief priest of their sect at Dummul, but the 
Huttgars drove him back and broke his palanquin. 

In 1824, some of the Lingayets declared they would leave 
the village ; but the Government refused to give them per- 
mission to build new houses. They, however, persisted ; 
and, carrying away their old houses from Bettgerry, they 
built a new hamlet near Gaduk, which they called Shapoor 
where they continued to pay the taxes at which they had 
been assessed in Bettgerry. , 

From this period the mutual bad feeling seemed to in 
crease, but nothing serious occurred till 1826, when the 
Huttgars, having carried their sacred books in procession 
through the town, the Lingayets of Bettgerry declared they 
must have a similar ceremony. Their attempt was, how- 
ever, opposed by violence; their priest was beaten, and 
their party dispersed. They immediately complained to 
the Government, and both parties were ordered to suspend 
all such observances till the matter was settled. The 
Lingayets, feeling themselves the weaker party, shut up 


their shops and houses, suspended all their employments 
and business, and, going outside, encamped with their 
families in the plain. There were upwards of 200 tents, 
and they remained there full 3 months, in spite of all the 
efforts of the public officers. 
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The Huttgars now showed the full force of their 
animosity. Weavers, and acquainted with no mechanical 
art, they did all the work of their neighbours outside. For 
they went to the oilpress, and themselves expressed the oil 
from the grain. They set stalls in front of the shut-up 
traders’ shops, and retailed grain, and all kinds of goods, 
for which their weaving habits, and the prejudices of 
caste, particularly unfitted them. When the Amildar 
objected to the fields lying waste, they offered to pay the 
rents. At length, the officers of Government, with much 
difficulty, effected a composition. The Lingayets agreed 
to return to their homes, if a Jungum priest was allowed 
to pass through the bazaar in procession. It was known 
that the Boosnoor chief priest had been in the habit of 
coming to the place as chief Censor—an extremely ancient 
institution, investing him with the character of a public 
officer. This, however, did not exactly satisfy the Lingayets, 
who wanted a new person with less equivocal rights. 
At last (1827-8), it was stated that the Faqueer-swamy of 
Seretty had many years ago been once allowed a passage. 
The Huttgars caught at the suggestion with avidity, and 
the Lingayets were also well pleased; for the Swamy is 
an old established priesthood of high reputation. The 
Faqueer-swamy came, and none were so loud in their 
welcome asthe Huttgars. They tossed his ‘‘ Chowrees ;” * 
they put themselves under his palanquin, and would 
scarce allow the Lingayets to participate in their eager 
greetings. But when they reached the great Lingayet 
temple, and lodged him in the Guru-Muth or Penetralia, 
making large offerings of money, etc., they showed their 
emnity. The Faqueer-swamy has, from time immemorial, 
practised all the customs of the Muhammadans, though 
still a Lingayet; and long usage has caused this to be 
recognized as his privilege. The Huttgars had kept 
half a dozen poor Faqueers and other Muhammadans 
ready for the occasion. These now came to pay their 
respects to their (as well as the Lingayet) spiritual chief; 

* Horsehair fly-whisks. 
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and after making their offerings and obeisance, they asked 
leave to hold a sacrifice. It was at once granted. In an 
instant the Huttgars, who had the animals ready, brought 
in half a dozen sheep. Their throats were cut by the 
Mussulmans, exclaiming “ Bismillah!’ The offering was 
made, and the rest dressed for food, and eaten in the 
Lingayet sanctum! Anyone acquainted with the horror 
of this sect at blood, leather, animal food, etc., in which 
they far exceed the Brahmins, may fancy their dismay and 
distress; but they had no redress. The Faqueer-swamy 
is an old recognized prelate, and they had to be silent. 
The Lingayets remained quiet till 1829, when a 
turbulent priest, named the ‘‘Aravattmoon Yedi Tyer,” 
or ‘‘the priest of 63 plates,” came to Guduk. This name 
proceeds from the custom that, on his coming to a village, 
his votaries must, on the day of his arrival, lay out food 
for g Jungum priests, the second for 18, the third for 
36, the fourth for 63: hence his name. Should the 
poor people hesitate or refuse, he sits fasting till they 
comply. This priest, supported by the Gaduk Lingayets, 
who urged on their more peaceable neighbours in 
Bettgerry, prepared to pass in procession through the 
streets of the latter place. This the Huttgars assembled 
in great numbers to oppose strenuously. The Lingayets 
again deserted their houses, and betook themselves to the 
plain, and remained there 4 months, the priest affecting 
not to eat the whole time; but still continuing in good 
bodily case. He extorted a bond from his deluded vota- 
ries, that they would carry him in triumph through their 
streets, or otherwise would forfeit the privileges of their 
caste and become outcastes. The matter was investigated 
and decided by the local officers :—only those Jungums 
who had a prescriptive right should pass through the 
streets of Bettgerry, and as this individual had no such 
qualification, he should no longer persist in his purpose. 


No attention being paid to this decision, the magistrate at 
Dharwar apprehended the factious priest, who was 
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brought in on a cot, apparently in a piteous plight, 
declaring that, not having eaten for 4 months, he could 
not walk or stand. When, however, the magistrate 
applied to him Sancho’s remedy for the cure of lameness, 
an equally wonderful recovery took place; the famished 
Jungum arose and walked without difficulty, gave up 
his bond with an ill grace, amid the jeers of the multitude, 
and vented his bile against the Lingayets of Gaduk, by 
forcing them to feed a batch of his brethren in the 
geometrical ratio above mentioned. 

A few years ago a similar dispute arose between the 
Huttgars and Lingayets of Moodebehal, regarding the 
right of procession through their respective streets. A 
punchayet, or convention of 5 arbitrators, decreed in 
favour of the latter, on which the Huttgars all left the 
town, and retired to the surrounding villages. Then, 
watching an opportunity when the Lingayets were off their 
guard, they suddenly appeared at the gate of the town 
about mid-day, when the people retire from work; and 
triumphantly parading through the bazaar, preceded by 
their insignia, quietly retired before the astonished 
Lingayets mustered to resist them. They then returned 
to their houses in Moodebehal. Some time after, the head 
man of the Huttgars died, and the funeral party was 
arranged to pass through the forbidden streets. The 
Lingayets would not consent; and after much contention 
the body was put down outside the gate, a great heap of 
stones piled over it; and there it has lain for upwards 
of 3 years, the Huttgars still declaring their right and 
determination to perform the obsequies in the usual way. 

The standard bearer of the Lingayets, or Sivachars, is 
the Chelwaddee, with his brazen bell and spoon ; that of the 
Huttgars or Koolachars is the Singya. Both are outcastes ; 
and the occupation of each, while bearing the ensign of his 
party, is to heap the most unmeasured abuse on his 
opponents. The Sivachars declare that their Chelwaddee 
was originally a Huttgar, who, being reduced to great 
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distress and meeting with no sympathy from his own caste, 
was relieved by the Lingayets, and out of gratitude 
dedicated himself to their service. The Koolachars retort 
by assigning a similar origin to their Singya. Fourteen 
years ago there resided in Ramdroog, a Huttgar, who was 
detected in a serious crime. The caste complained to the 
late Narrayen Row Appa, the Ramdroog Chief, and de- 
manded the punishment of the criminal. He was con- 
demned to death. When the sentence was pronounced, he 
offered to compound for his life by the payment of any fine 
the Chief might demand—a practice common in all native 
states. The Huttgar was known to be so poor, that his 
proposal was treated with derision. So confident and 
earnest, however, was he in his offers, that Appa Saheb at 
last asked him what he would give ? He replied, “‘ Whatever 
you demand.’”—“ 1000 hoons ?”—‘* Agreed.” —‘“ 1500 ?”’ 
— Willingly.” 

The Chief rose in his demands, and at last the sum was 
fixed at 2500 hoons, equal to Rs. 10,000. A short respite 
being allowed, he was sent under a guard to bring the 
offered securities. He repaired ‘to the chief Lingayet’s 
house, stated his case, and added, “You have long main- 
tained a vain dispute about the origin of the Chelwaddee. 
I will now give you an opportunity of setting it at rest for 
ever. Pay the price of my life, and I will instantly proceed 
to the Chelwaddee's house, eat of the same dish with him, 
and, holding his insignia, head your procession in his stead.” 

The Lingayets caught at the offer, and immediately 
passed their bonds to Appa Saheb for Rs. 10,000. But the 
Huttgars, hearing of this, broke out in open tumult. At 
once, upwards of 1000 of them, augmented by the popula- 
tion of the neighbouring weaving hamlets, repaired to the 


Chief’s palace, and asking whether he meant to govern 
with justice, demanded the cause of his subjecting them to 
such contumely and disgrace. Appa Saheb declared his 
inability to dispense with the large sum offered. They 
said that this should form no impediment, as they would 
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make good that, or even a larger sum if necessary, on his 
placing the renegade in their hands. Appa Saheb, seeing 
that he had carried the matter too far, and aware that the 
defection of so large a body of industrious subjects would 


entail serious loss to his revenue, agreed to their demand. 


Instantly the money was guaranteed, the wretched criminal 
was dragged forth by his infuriated brethren, and literally 
torn to pieces the moment he passed the city gate; sticks, 
stones, and missiles of every description being hurled upon 
him, so that scarce a vestige of his remains appeared. 


XITL. 
A Dewan’s DeEvoTIOoN. 


Gowpa, the first Sir Desae of Nowlgowd, employed 
Nagojee Narrayen as his Dewan, and the office continued 
in the family from that period (A.p. 1638) till the time 
of Gungappa Nagonath, who served Lingappa Desae Hakee, 
and had the whole management of his estate. He lived in 
the latter years of the Adil Shahee dynasty, when the 
Kingdom of Beejapoor was tottering to its fall, and the 
royal authority, insecure in the distant provinces, met with 
constant resistance and opposition. Lingappa Desae dis- 
tinguished himself in repressing these disorders, and was in 
consequence given the whole administration of the Nowl- 
gowd territories, paying a fixed revenue for all the ex- 
chequer lands. His affairs were managed by Gungappa 
Nagonath. In aA.p. 1691, immediately after the fall of 
Beejapoor, a chief named Omar Khan, endeavouring to 
improve the disturbed state of the times to his own advan- 
tage, took post in Savanoor. The power and influence of 
the Desae offered a serious obstacle to his designs, and, 
finding that he could not overcome him by force, he sent to 
propose a meeting for an amicable settlement of their differ- 
ences. He secretly intended to seize or assassinate his 
rival. The Desae was persuaded to come to Omar Khan’s 
camp at Morub, and alighted outside the town, which was 
occupied by the Mohammedan chief. Meanwhile, however, 
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the Desae’s Vakeel, suspecting some treachery, sent notice 
to his master, who, finding his retinue much inferior to 
Omar Khan’s force, was alarmed, and retreated towards 
Nowlgowd. The Mohammedan pursued him about 21 
miles and came up with him on the boundary between 
Morub and Firozpoor (about 6 miles from Morub). 
Gungappa Nagonath, with his small force, kept them at 
bay, to allow the Sir Desae to escape; but the enemy 
pressed hard, and continued to gain on him. At last 
Gungappa Nagonath, rode up to his fadkee, and repeating 
the verse: “ Swami seva nutah prana, anti tishtati 
madahva— He who: loses his life in the service of his 
lord, finally obtains the favour of Madhava,” proposed that, 
as he bore some resemblance to his master, he should take 
his place, and the Degae mounting his horse should effect 
his escape. The latter, after some difficulty, consented. 
The Vakeel then donned his master’s dress, and commend- 
ing his family to the Degae’s care seated himself in the 
palkee. The Mohammedan troops soon came up; the 
Vakeel was killed ; his head sent to Omar Khan; and the 
pursuit immediately relaxing, the Desae reached Nowl- 
gowd in safety. When the head was brought to Omar 
Khan, he noted the perpendicular line or wém (the mark 
of the Vaishnuva Brahmins), and said that it looked like 
that of a Brahmin; and it was pronounced by those who 
knew the Desae to be the head of Gungappo Nagonath. 
The Degae bestowed on his family a free gift of twelve 
mars of land (about 360 acres) in Morub, which his great- 
grandson, who gave me this relation, holds to this day ; but 
in the subsequent revolutions it has become burdened with 
a considerable quit-rent and the original sunnud is lost. 


[W. E] 
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THE PELASGI AND THEIR MODERN 
DESCENDANTS. 


(Continued from Vol. III. page 25.) 
(BY H. E. WASSA PASHA AND THE LATE SIR P. COLQUHOUN.) 


THE PELASGIC LANGUAGE AND AREA. 


WITH respect to the language, Herodotus says (I., 56), 
“ The Lacedzemonians of Doric, and the Athenians of 
Jonian origin, seemed to claim his (Crcesus’) distinguished 
preference. These nations, always eminent, were formerly 
known by the appellations of Pelasgians and Hellenes. 
The former had never changed their place of residence, 
the latter often. Under the reign of Deucalion, the 
Hellenes possessed the region of Phthiotis, and under 
Dorus, son of Hellenus, they inhabited the country called 
Istizeotis, which borders upon Ossa and Olympus. They 
were driven out by the Cadmeans, and fixed themselves in 
Macednum near Mount Pindus, migrating thence to 
Dryopis and afterwards to the Peloponnese. They were 
known by the name of Dorians. What language the 
Pelasgians used, I cannot possibly affirm; some probable 
conclusion may perhaps be formed by attending to the 
dialect of the remnant of the Pelasgians who inhabit 
Crestona (Thrace) beyond the Tyrrhenians, but who 
formerly dwelt in the country now called Thessaliotis, 
and were neighbours to those whom we at present call 
Dorians. Considering these with the above who founded 
cities on the Hellespont, but formerly lived near the 
Athenians, together with the people of other Pelasgian 
towns who have since changed their names, we are upon 
the whole justified in the opinion that they formerly spoke 
a barbarous language. The Athenians, therefore, who 
were also of Pelasgic origin, must necessarily, when they 
came among the Hellenes, have learned their language. 
It is observable, that the inhabitants of Crestona and 
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Placia, speak the same tongue; but are, neither of them, 
understood by the people about them. This induces us 
to believe that their language has experienced no change. 
I am also of opinion that the Hellenian tongue is not at 
all altered. When first they separated themselves from 
the Pelasgians, they were neither numerous nor powerful. 
They have since progressively increased, having incorporated 
many nations, barbarians and others, with their own. The 
Pelasgians have always avoided this mode of increasing 
their importance, which may be one reason probably why 
they have never emerged from their original barbarous 
condition.” 

Herodotus further calls Antandros a Pelasgian city; 
‘Croesus moving over the plain of Thebes, and passing 
by Adramytium and Antandros, a Pelasgian city, left Mt. 
Ida to the left and entered the district of Ilium.” Again, 
describing the auxiliaries of Xerxes* B.c. 464, consisting 
of 1200 vessels, the estimated number of the fleet which 
invaded Troy, he “ states that the Cyprians by their own 
account were composed of people of Salamis, Athens, 
Arcadia, Cythnus, Phoenicia, and A®thiopia; that the 
Lycians descended from the Cretans, and took their desig- 
nation from Lycus an Athenian, son of Pandion; that the 
Dorians of Asia were originally from the Peloponnese ; that 
the Ionians, when they inhabited Achaia, B.c. 485, before 
the arrival of Danaus and Xuthos, were called Pelasgian 
/Egealians, but afterwards Ionians,from Ion son of Xuthos ; 
and in describing the march of Xerxes,t that the 
Athenians were called Kranoi, when the region now 
called Greece was possessed by the Pelasgi; under Kekrops 
they took the name of the Kekropides; and that the title 
of Athenians was given them when Erectheus succeeded 
to the throne; their name of Ionians was derived from Ion, 
who had been General of the Athenian forces. For the 
same reason the twelve cities founded by the Athenians were 
called Ionian. The Crotoniatae are of Achaian origin, 


* Herod. vii. 94. { Id. viii, 44. 
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and the Zolians were once Pelasgi, and the Hellespontians, 
a mixed colony of Ionians and Dorians. Demaratus, in 
his reply to Xerxes, calls the Lacedemonians Dorians.” 

Such, then, is the account of the oldest historian ; never- 
theless, those of more recent authors are not without their 
value, quoting, as they do, antecedent writers whose works 
have unfortunately been lost. Thus Strabo relates that 
the Pelasgians are generally admitted to have been an 
ancient race, existing universally throughout Ionia, but 
more especially among the Zolians of Thessaly. Strabo’s 
authority is Ephoros, whose works are now lost, but who 
described the wars between the Greeks and Barbarians 
during 750 years, was a disciple of Isocrates, and a native 
of Cumae in /Eolia, z.c. 352. Hence his opinion and 
account would be but little inferior to that of Herodotus. 
He is of opinion that the Pelasgi were originally Arcadians 
by descent, who, embracing a military-career, attracted many 
to the same profession by the fame that they had acquired 
among the Jonians and others, whereby the whole tribe 
acquired one and the same denomination. Strabo * also 
refers to the two colonies of them in Crete, mentioned in 
the conversation between Ulysses and Penelope : 

"A)Ay Oé dAwv yrdooa. peniypern’ ev pev “Ayxaiot, 
"Ev Oc éredxpntes peyadyjropes, év dé Kvdwves 
Auptées Te tpixdixes dior re Hedacyol. 

That part of Thessaly lying between the mouth of the 
Peneus and Thermopylae, as far as the mountainous region 
of the Pindus, is called the Pelasgian Argos, because in- 
habited by Pelasgians. Jupiter is also there called Pelasgian. 


Zed ava Awdwvats TrehacytKe, 


Marsh draws attention to Thrace being the original seat 
of Greek song and fable. Thamyris, who challenged the 
Muses, was a Thracian. So was Orpheus, and so Musaeus ; 
and the Cabirian mysteries were celebrated in Samothracia, 


* Scylax’s Periplus, Geo: Vet: Script: Min: Hudson, i. 27; Strabo x. 
471; Id. il. 594. 
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before the existence of the Delphic oracle. Hence he 
concludes that Thrace was the first country in Europe in 
which the Peiasgi established themselves, and whence they 
pushed forwards. Whether the Pelasgi extruded the 
Scythians, or the Scythians the Pelasgi, is immaterial. 
And Hesiod says: 
Awdwrvny pyydv te TeAdoywv edpavov jev. 

In Homer, ¥éAdou and Helloi are synonymous; for he 
calls the people round Dodona by this name, and describes 
them as lying on the ground, with unwashed feet. 

Strabo describes the Pelasgi as driven into Eubaa by 
the Lapithz, and now settled in the Pelasgian plain, where 
are Larissa, Gertone, Pherae, Mopsium, the lake of Babe- 
sthe Homolé, Pelium and Magnetii; while the tribe living 
in the southern part of the Ambraccan Gulph are called 
Molossi. The dwellers of Pompeii, Strabo says, were 
originally Osci, and afterwards Etrusci, and Pelasgi. 

fEschylus:in his ‘““Suppliants, or Danaides,’ makes Argos 
near Mycene their fatherland; and Euripedes in Archelaus, 
says ; 

Advaos revtjKovta Ovyatépwv rarip 
"EAOoy eis “Apyos @xirev “Ivdxov roku 
Hedavyuitas 5& dvopacpévovs TO mpiv 
Aavaous kadciobar vopov €Onxev. 

Anticlides relates that the first Pelasgians built in 
the neighbouring Lemnos, and that certain of them 
sailed with Tyrrhenos, son of Atys, to Italy. Such is 
the account of the Attic writers, respecting the Pelasgians, 
that those who were in Athens, and those who wandered 
hither and thither like birds, were by the people of Attica 
called Pelargos or Storks—evidently a false derivation. 

Pausanias, quoting Acius, writes: “ The Arcadians say 
that the first inhabitants of Elis were Pelasgic; but thinks 
that not these alone, but others also dwelt in that district, 
and that they excelled other men in size, strength and 
martial endowments.” Were these others of the Greek race ? 


> 
Avriderov 5é TeAacyov év dduvdporow pect 


lal > aA 
Tata pédaw’ dvédwxev iva Opyxav yévos ein. 
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Pelasgus, when he began to reign, first taught the rude 
men to wear coverings, against the cold showers and heat, 
and to construct dwellings. He also introduced tunics of 
pig’s hide, which the weaker men still use in Eubcea. He 
also says they then lived on raw herbs, but that Pelasgus 
taught them to eat beech-nuts. This is obviously a mere 
mythical description of a savage state of society, and is 
somewhat similar to that alluded to by Ovid, who writes : 


** Mutabant glandes utiliore cibo.” 


Pelasgus is the Eponymus of the stock, according to 
the views of foreigners. The English term for the Cym- 
raig, “ Welsh,” is a word unknown in their language, and 
in the Teutonic signifies “ foreign.” Thus that part of the 
Tyrol inhabited by Germans is termed Das Deutsche Tyrol, 
and the part where Italian is spoken Das Welsche Tyrol. In 
‘Gaelic the Highlanders are called Albanaich, and Caille- 
daoine, Albanians and Forresters. In short, foreigners 
call many nations by other than the native name: Deutsch 
—German; Tszech—Bohemian; Magyar—Hungarian ; 
etc. Thus Pelasgian would appear to be the Greek 
denomination for the Shkypetar. Many derivations have 
been suggested ; but although these have a foundation in 
Greek, they have none in Shkypetar. In point of fact there is 
no reasonable derivation in Greek. The word may possibly 
be a corruption of Palesta. But if a derivation be sought at 
all in Greek, it most likely is wé\as, neighbours ; and then 
the denomination only dated from the establishment of 
colonies of some other race (of which, however, there is no 
trace) in Pelasgia. This, ethnographically speaking, would 
be in comparatively modern times, probably after the siege 
of Troy, whenever that event may have happened. Pe- 
lasgus was impersonified into the first ruler and Eponymus 
of the race. The derivation should probably be sought in 
a Sanskrit affinity. 

Pococke, in his “ India in Greece,’’ remarks that when- 
ever the origin of a race is lost in antiquity, a divine origin 
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is attributed to the Eponymus. Macedon, Lacedemon, 
Dardanus, Scythes and Corinthus were all sons of Zeus, 
as Thrax was of Ares, .and Beotus of Poseidon.” * 
Niebuhr + remarks on the hellenizing effect of the Greek 
languages, and says that Asia Minor began to be hellenized 
while as yet few Greeks had settled among them. The 
similarity between Sanskrit and Greek Latin and Gothic is 
unquestionable.” Pococke then proceeds to show the de- | 
scent of the Pelasgi from India by explaining, from Sanskrit, 
Greek names not referable to any Greek root, and refers to 
the Pelasgian, which he maintains to be the Pali dialect of 
the Sanskrit. ‘There is, perhaps,” he remarks, “ nothing 
more mysterious in the wide-spread circle of antiquity than 
the character, wanderings and original seats of the Pelasgi, 
a people whose history has baffled the inquiries of well- 
informed Greeks of antiquity, and the ingenuity of modern 
research ¢{ . . . Pelasa, the ancient name of the province of 
Bahar, is so denominated from the Pelasa or Butea frondosa. 
Pelaska is a derivation from Pelasa, whence the Greek 
‘“‘Pelasgos” . . . Maghedan(Makedonia) another name for 
the same province: Magha in Sanskrit is called ‘The 
Offspring of the Sun;’- the Maghadas settled in the region 
then called Kikada; these emigrated westward in force, 
collecting kindred tribes in their passage.” He concludes 
after quoting Niebuhr, § ‘I will here close my account of 
these researches, for | feel the greater extent they assign 
to the Pelasgians, the more scruples they willraise. . . . It 
is not a mere hypothesis ; but with full historical conviction 
that I assert, there was a time when the Pelasgians, then 
perhaps more widely spread than any other people in 
Europe, extended from the Po and the Arno almost to the 
Bosphorus. The line of their possession was, however, 
broken in Thrace; so that the chain between the Tyr- 
rhenians of Asia and the Pelasgians of Argos was only kept 
up by the Isles in the north of the Avgean.” This latter 
doubt may be questioned; for Thrace, we saw, was the cradle 


* Introduction. 7 Nieb. Hist. Rom. i. 56. t P. 28. 
§ I. 52. 
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of Greek song, 


the country of the Pelasgian Orpheus. It 
would appear that Thrace was, at one time at least, Pelasgic. 

“ But in the days of Hellenicus ” (he continues) “ all that 
was left of this immense race, still retaining its language, 
was solitary, detached and widely scattered remnants, such 


as the Keltic tribes in Spain, like whom they were supposed 
to have been, not the fragments of a great people, but 
settlements formed by emigration in the same manner as 
those of the Greeks, which lay similarly dispersed.” When 
Niebuhr wrote, Ethnology was a new science and still in its 
infancy. Had he written later, he would probably have 
discovered that of that numerous wave of immigration, a 
compact body of 200,000 Pelasgi, still remain between the 
lake of Scodra, and the Ambracian Gulph (of Prevesa), and 
the AZgean, unmixed and unadulterated ; and a large popu- 
lation of the same race in different countries outside this 
boundary, who in warlike qualities would not disgrace the 
Rajpoots and Kshetrya, from whom they are descended. 
Pococke, having exposed the absurdity of deriving Pelasgic 
words from Greek, which he compares to tracing Gaelic 
local names in England to English roots, discusses the 
derivation of Pelasgic designations as they appear in their 
Greek dress from Sanskrit, the common relative, if not the 
parent of both Pelasgic and Greek. Little is here practic- 
able beyond giving the results of his investigations. 

The Abantes, he insists, were a Rajpoot race if Malwa. 
King Pelasgos,* son of Palz-cthon, ‘old land,” according 
to the Greeks, but in fact ‘‘ Pali-chthon,” the land of Pali, 
the language of Pelasa. Gava was not the Tasca pedatvn of 
Acius (who wrote B.c. 700), but Gaia, the sacred city of 
Pelasa. The Ozolz, who inhabited the Eastern portion 
of AEtolia, said to be so called from Oczee, the ill odour of 
their vestments, made of the raw hides of wild beasts, 
were in truth so termed from ‘ Ookshwalz,” people 
of the Oxus. That the Greek etymology of kv«dow is 
round-eyed; whereas it is ‘‘Gocla-pes,’ Gocla chiefs, 
* Atsch. Supp. 248. 
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gocla being a herd of cajftle, identic with the present Shky- 
petar word; and Cyclades “ Gocla-des,” shepherd land. 
Pococke is perfectly right in observing, that when the 
Kyklopean walls were built, the Greek of Homer was not 
in existence; and thaf the Pelasgian language is thus 
brought into connexion with the people who were said to 
have built these walls. 
Here are a few instafces :— 


Cori-Indus, Kopvvéos—the trfbe from the region at the mouth of that river. 

Eu-Bh’rat-es, Eig@parns—thq Bharat chief. 

Hyd-asp-es, “Ydcaoxns—rivey of the Horse chiefs. 

Ace-sin-es—chiefs of the waters of the Indus (Sindh) River. 

Hela, “E\Aas; Helaines, "EAAnves—chiefs of the Hela; Heli, the sun; 
Hel-en, sun-king,— Hela-des, Land of Hela. 

Loguth, Aoxpos. 

Baihootians, Behut, Baihopti—people of Behut ; Bow)rou. 

Attac-Barrier ; Attac-thanf—people of the Attac Land. 

Tattaskes, rérrvyes—peop]e of Tatta. 

Bhili-pes, @iAirzo0s—Bhilfprince. 

Dod is still a Shkypetar yame—Doda-nim. (Gen. 10, 4.) 

Kailas, a mountain ; the/watershed of the Indus; xowds, heaven. Kylas 
is the paradise of tHe Hindus. 

Heri-cul-es, “HpaxAjs—Heri tribes’ chiefs. 

Les-poi, AéoBo.—chiefs of Les. 

Sur-wani-cus, Sapovixds, 

Arghasan, ao wie *ApyoAts—inhabitants of Arghas. 

Akkaihu, *’Ayavoi. Kahun, xaovia. Kheran, Kepavyds. 

A-Sindan-es, Aoivrave/—non-Sindhians. 


In Afghanistan :— 


Pind, zivdos—Salt range. 

Daman, *Adapavia—border. 

Tallar in the Daman—People of the border—réAAapes. 

Ac-Helous, dxeAdos—water of Hela. 

Arac-thus, “Apayoos—river of the Arac Land. 

Kirketcha, Kepxértos. 

Gangyus, T'ovveos—the Hindu Mars. 

Thes-salia, @eooaA1a—land of Shal. 

Pur-S i, dapoeAos-—Shali in Afghanistan. 

Sverga, Szepyeios—of the Ganges. 

Heyanians, Guoanians, “Iwvvo-—the Horse tribes. Hepairus, "Ezefpos. 
Chara-drus, Apvozes—chiefs of the Draus—dru-i-nes. 

Dor-Mer, the river and the great mountain in Cashmit-—répapos. 
Elooths, ‘EAdra:—a Tatar tribe, supplaiied and enslaved by ihe Pelasgians. 
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Kandhaurs—from Kandahar—xévravpor ; Kand-dhara—country of streams. 

Harwar, ‘Heposos—Kand-Hor, country of the Haro tribes. 

Bhats—Bards of the Rajpoots, an hereditary office; the Charons are the 
bards of the Catti. 


Peer-theios—holy saint—d¢ijp Geis. 

Centaurs, so called by Pindar—Candharoi. 

Kyber-poor, “YzepBopeor, Kidapa, Kodaipa. Caironaya, xatpovéa. 
Baltzeia, people of Balti—LlAvreia. Des-Bhratians, Georpuria. 
Dre-ban, Aperdvn. Cabul, Gopal, cepaddAjvn. 

Carna, “Axapvavia. He-pa-is-des, “Hoaryos—chiefs of Hegaland. 


Apart from Pococke’s geographical theory that the 
Pelasgi were Rajpoots, who arrived in tribes from various 
parts of the Indian continent, the examples he gives show 
the connection between the Sanskrit and modern Albanian 
or Shkypetar, and place that language in the Aryan map. 
But this does not show that their arrival was antecedent to 
that of the Greeks. Though many of their words may be 
interpreted by Shkypetar, they either have not a root 
in Greek, ora false derivation is attributed to them by 
seeking it in that language, whereas a more appropriate 
meaning can be found for them in Sanskrit. Of this, 
Kyklops is the most striking instance, and shows how 
superadded poetical myth has distorted the real signi- 
fication of the word. Shkypetar must not therefore be 
interpreted by Greek, but by Sanskrit. This being so 
becomes strong evidence that the Homeric poems were 
first sung in Pelasgic, and subsequently translated into 
Greek, by the successors of the Pelasgic bards. Although 
the original archaic Greek has not survived, its existence is 
obvious by careful observation of the changes, which it has 
undergone, by tracing them backwards from the last classical 
author to Homer and Hesiod. 


REcENT HIstTory OF THE EPEIROTS AND GREEKS. 


Returning to more modern times, it is seen that 
the Pelasgic family always held itself distinct from the 
Greek race, as Herodotus said it did in ancient times, 
neither sharing its sympathies nor its aversions. 
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On the return of the Epeirotes from Italy, in 274 B.c., 
Tyrrhen defeated Antigonus, and became ruler of Macedon 
and the Epeiros combined, though on his death the former 
revolted, and Alexander, son of Pyrrhus, now their king, 
declared war. From this epoch there followed an alternation 
of union and disunion between the two people, of greater or 
shorter duration ; but neither had recourse to Greece with 
a view of annexation or of alliance. 

When the Romans, irritated by Perseus, declared war, 
no application was made to the Greek republics for aid. 
This proves, that the alliance which had existed under 
Philip, by his admission into the Amphictyonic Council, was 
purely personal and political. This had ceased with his 
death, and the prior state of things had resumed its sway. 
On the other hand, the Epeirotes and Illyrians, who were 
Macedonians in race and tongue, driven away by the 
fEolians and lonians, rushed as one man to the aid of 
Perseus, and were involved in the common ruin which 
followed the defeat of Pydna. Macedonia was divided into 
four provinces, under Roman supremacy, while the Epeiros 
was devastated, its inhabitants reduced to slavery, and its 
ruler, Gentius, carried to Rome to adorn the triumph of 
the conqueror. Later, Greece shared the same fate. The 
Romans destroyed its dependence, and annexed it to their 
empire. It was, moreover, despoiled of its wealth, and of 
those excellent works of art which have, even to the present 
age, impressed the stamp of its geniuson posterity. In the 
time of Aurelian, the Goths subdued the kingdom of the 
Bosphorus, plundered the cities of Bithynia, ravaged 
Greece and Illyricum, pursuing their conquests till stopped 
by Constantine the Great. Strengthened by their country- 
men, they finally overran Thrace, and settled in it. Under 
Alaric, they desolated Greece in A.D. 396. In the reign of 
Justinian, the Huns, or Bulgarians, or Volgarians, a 
Turanian race, in A.D. 520, extirpated the inhabitants, and 
wasted the dwellings of Greece, crossing the Hellespont in 
two gangs, and penetrating to Corinth by Thermopylae. 
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Theirs were, however, not wars of conquest, but of exter- 


mination ; they slew all who were useless as slaves, of whom 
on one occasion they carried off 120,000. Their cruelties 
created a panic. They impaled and flayed alive their 
captives, without distinction of age or sex; suspended 
them between posts, and beat them to death with clubs; or 
enclosed and burnt them alive in large buildings, with such 
spoil and cattle as they were unable to carry off—a prece- 





dent for their descendants, the modern Bulgarians. The 
Greek area was not desolated once, but repeatedly, by such 
exterminators. From that catastrophe Greece has never 
been able to recover; nor have its few periodical flashes 
during the supremacy of the Byzantine Empire, by which it 
was absorbed, been such as to justify its former reputation. 

Divided into two provinces, Achaia and the Peloponnese, 
it was frequently ravaged by the Goths, the Bulgars, and 
the Byzantines themselves, and it was dragged with the 
latter into the most abject decadence. Upon this state of 
things came the Crusaders, who split it up, according to the 
feudal system, into small fiefs, which they ruled with the 
severity of the then semi-barbarous West. The cup of its 
bitterness was full. 


FATE OF THE GREEKS. 


The Byzantine Empire, already shaken to its foundation 
by the barbaric inroads of the Goths and Bulgars, and its 
own vicious internal administration, now fell a prey to the 
Othoman Turks. The sentiment of nationality was ex- 
tinguished, and nothing remained but religious fanaticism 
to separate the vanquishers and the vanquished. Assimi- 
lated to the other Christians of the Empire, they applied 
themselves to trade and navigation, and settled down as 
tranquil subjects of their new rulers, with religious hatred 
for an insuperable barrier to their amalgamation. The 
desolation of the classic Greece by the marauding hordes of 
the north, destroyed the small remnant of the Grecicized 
Pelasgians in the Peloponnese, Attica and those islands 
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they had won from the original Pelasgi. Cultivation in 
the Morea was destroyed, and it became a desert. The 
landed proprietors, who lived in the country, were either 
murdered or carried off as slaves by the raiders, or fled for 
refuge to the fortified towns. Such of their slaves as 
escaped to the fortresses returned on the retirement of the 
invader, and succeeded to the vacant possession of their 
masters. These are the progenitors of the present so- 
called Greeks, whose servile origin history places beyond a 
doubt, while those Albanians who have emigrated at a 
later period are the descendants of the free Pelasgi. 

Under the Byzantine Government the country obtained 
comparative rest, and another race descended from the 
hills to occupy the vacant possession, not as an agricultural, 
but as a pastoral people. These were the descendants of 
the pure unmixed Pelasgi, who, when previously established 
in their former seats, on more than one occasion, caused 
the Byzantine Government considerable trouble by their 
rebellious conduct and assumption of independence. The 
Imperial author, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, writing A.D. 
783, says, “ macan ‘“Edds Te Kat 9 TeAOTSYYNGOS UTd THY TOV 
*Popaiwy cayynvyy eyeveto wde Sovdovs av7’ ehevOepwr yweabar 
"EhoByOn Sé waca % xepa Kal yeydve BdpBapos dre 6 dor- 
pukos Oavards tacav éBooketo THY olkouperyny, 6 THYLKa Kwv- 
OTAVTiVOS 6 THS KOTPLAS ETAVOMLOV,TA OKYATTPA THS TAV’ Pwpdiwr 
apx7ns. Thus it appears that under the reign of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, the whole of Greece and the Peloponnese 
was drawn into the Roman net. They became slaves 
instead of freemen, and the whole country barbarian, as if 
a pestilence had battened on the universe. These barba- 
rians, however, were formidable enough to compel Irene 
to send an army to check the‘r aspirations for indepen- 
dence. In a.p. 807 they made another attempt. Under 
Theodora, widow of Michael III., they were reduced to 
obedience. In the interval, however, Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus records that the people of Mount Taygetus, and 
of the Valley of the Eurotas, had exterminated the last 
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remnants of the Spartan, Laconian, and Helot races, and 
assumed complete independence, though forced to pay a 
nominal tribute. In 920-944 they were subdued by the 
Byzantine troops, their cattle carried off, their children 
enslaved and themselves subjected to a substantial tribute. 
This was afterwards reduced, and they were allowed to 
choose their own chiefs. 

The Franks describe them as dvOpémous ddalovixous kat 
ov c€Bovras avfévrnv, which means that they had no general 
sovereign, but that each tribe obeyed its own chief, a system 
inseparable from tribal polity, and identic with that existing 
among the Albanians of the present time. But when attacked 
by acommon enemy, they confederated and chose a Captain- 
General, without, however, in any respect resigning, even 
temporarily, the civil government of their own tribe or clan. 
So it was in Britain with Cassivelaunus, and in Caledonia 
with Galgacus. So with the chiefs federated, against 
Troy, under Agamemnon—the Achaian League—the 
mountain tribes of Afghanistan—and the recent Albanian 
League. 

At the period last referred to, the ninth century, the 
Slavonic race had not yet penetrated into the Pelasgic area. 
The word I-liri signifies in Albanian “the Freemen ;”’ who, 
when pressed, retired from the Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
the country still bearing the designation of Illyria, to the 
mountainous country about Scodra; and when the epito- 
mizer of Strabo speaks of the Sclavonians as forming the 
entire population of Macedonia, the Epeiros, continental 
Greece and the Peloponnese, he clearly uses that term 
abusively, for the descendants of the Pelasgian race, which 
ever since has continuously occupied, and still does occupy, 
those districts. They never were Sclavonian, and have 
ever remained Pelasgic. 

Under the Latins and their successors, the Dukes of 
Athens and the Morea, their internecine quarrels had no 
effect on the mass of the population, They fought 
among themselves and with the Byzantine Government. 
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Governments and their forms change, but the effect is not 
radical on the nation. 


Tue Pexascic AREA UNDER THE OTHOMANS. 


The next phase of political existence in these countries 
was their subjection by the Othoman Turks, under whose 
government they remained from 1460 to 1827, a period of 
367 years. These new conquerors left the people to 
govern themselves, according to their own custom, 
intervening as little as possible, and then only when asked. 
The municipalities collected their own taxes, the headmen 
being responsible to the Othoman Governor, The yoke 
was easy, and the burden light; for the Othomans too well 
knew the characteristics of these people, to excite needless 
bitterness, by interference with their manners and customs. 
Religious faith alone separated them, and the gulf was 
wide enough. Had the Moréots had no priests to foment 
the odium theologicum, the curse of all nations and 
countries, there would have been no discontent. It 
cannot thus be denied that the Pelasgic race have continued 
to inhabit the same area, which they have never quitted 
since their first settlement. They are the only Levantine 
people who have maintained the distinction of race and 
language, against the more recent distinction of creed, for 
they are Albanians firstly, and secondly Western or Eastern 
Catholics, or Muhammadans. Physiologically considered, 
they differ from the surrounding races in the formation of 
thecranium. The occipital region is flat,—colloquially they 
have no backs to their heads. The cheekbones are high 
and prominent. Their feet are small, well formed and 
arched ; and they are cleanlimbed—the characteristics of 
an Aryan or Indo-European race. The Albanian is 
plainly distinguished, even by his physical appearance, as 
he is ethnologically, from the Shemitic races. 

Constantinople fell in May, 1453. Shortly after, the 
Pelasgic race—Epeirots, Macedonians and Illyrians— 
combined for the recovery of independence in a desperate 
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resistance to the Othoman yoke. Castriotes, called Is- 
kander Beg by the Turkish historians, after having been 
a hostage of the Sultan, succeeded in recovering Croya, 
and his entire ancestral domain, of which the Othomans 
had taken possession. In the name, and with the aid of 
his fellow-countrymen, he offered a stubborn resistance 
to Murad II. and his son Muhammad II., two of the greatest 
Sultans who had occupied the Othoman throne. With the 
aid of the Albanian League, this extraordinary man 
vanquished the Othoman troops in 22 battles. 

While Lek Chief of Dukaguin, Arianites Lord of 
Canna and Vullona, Bosdares Chief of Arta and Yanina, 
Moses Chief of Debree, the Thopias, the Stresias, the 
Koukas, the Shpatas, the Uranas, the Angeli, and other 
chiefs and lords of the Albanian tribes had placed them- 
selves under the command of Iskander Beg, the people of 
Greece remained unconcerned, and made no effort to 
succour the national movement of Albania. This proves 
that the Greeks, now for the third time, did not consider 
themselves of the same race as the Albanians, or as true 
descendants of the Pelasgians. 

On the death of Iskander Beg, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the Othoman Turks overran the whole of 
Albania, and subjugated it, as they before did the Greek 
area. Still the Albanians preserved their old characteristics 
and warlike spirit. A portion emigrated to Italy. Some 
became Mussulmans, while others remained attached to 
their former Eastern and Western Christian creeds. With- 
out sufficient land capable of agriculture and without taste 
for commerce, they took refuge in their barren hills, as a 
class of warriors; and although differing in creed they 
remained united as descendants of the same race, and took 
up arms indifferently for their new masters. For the wise 
policy of the Othoman Government had left them many 
privileges, which enabled them to retain their solidarity. 
They accepted the new state of things. The Albanian 
Pashas were still surrounded by their former tribal chiefs, 
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without reference to the distinction of creed, while all 
others not of that race held themselves aloof, and no 
longer belonged to the warrior caste. 

In the beginning of the present century, Mustafa Pasha 
of Scutari, and ’Ali Tepelin Pasha of Yanina, dominated 
Upper and Lower Albania, and acquired so great import- 
ance as to cause concern to the Porte. But their rivalry 
and tyranny led to their ruin, and the people abandoned 
them to the chastisement inflicted on them by the Sultan. 
It was, however, the Klephts of the orthodox rite in 
Lower Albania who furnished Greece with her liberators. 
Botzaris, Haraiskaki, Tschavella, Miaulis, Bulgaris, and 
others were the first who espoused the cause of Greece, 
animated by a warlike spirit, a love of contention, aided by 
that sentiment of religion which they shared with the 
inhabitants of the present Greek area. It was not a 
patriotic, but a religious war. But their success led them 
to abjure their Albanian nationality, and to declare them- 
selves, that which they were not by race, Greeks. Not- 
withstanding this, they still remained, as it were, a family 
apart, preserving, for the most part, their language. They 
are Albanians, who are Greek subjects, but not of Greek 
race, to which they belong just as little as those Albanians 
of Italy, who have adopted a Roman tongue, without, 
however, claiming to be of Roman descent. 

The Byzantine Empire, though in point of fact Roman, 
acquired the designation of Greek in view of its faith, 
and as a distinction from the Latin rite, after the schism of 
Photius. Still the Emperors of Byzantium retained the 
Exarchate of Ravenna as Roman Emperors. So true is 
this, that the Arabs designate the Turks as “ Roman,” 
being the successors of the Roman Emperors, while the 
Europeans designate as Turks all who profess the religion 
of Islam, without distinction of race, and the Turks call all 
foreigners Franks. Religious creed has overridden race, 
and dogma usurped its place, without, however, in any 
respect derogating from the fact. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES, &c. 


DISEASES ASCRIBED TO MICROBES AMONG THE BATAKS. 


WE have much pleasure in inserting the following letter and note of Dr. G. J. Grashuis, 
on the Batak bark-manuscripts, of which one specimen was reproduced in facsimile in 
our last issue. The opinion of so eminent an authority as Dr. Grashuis will justly carry 
great weight. In connection with this subject, we wish to point to Pundit Janardhana’s 
article in the present ssue, and to draw attention to the remarkable fact of the identity 
of the Batak drawing with a representation—in that article—of microbes, according to 
ancient Hindu medical works. The remarks of Dr. Grashuis do not, really, clash with 
any conclusions that may be drawn from this curious correspondence of ancient Hindu 
and Batak theories and drawings. It is not improbable that the degenerate Bataks had, 
and have merely a vague tradition of the science that their remote ancestors brought or 
derived from India. There would however be nothing incongruous in the circum- 
stance of a text, apparently treating of sorcery, being embellished—or rendered more 
gruesome—by a microbe drawing. Medicine and sorcery have a strange affinity for each 
other, and are, almost invariably found united among primitive people ; indeed, if we 
are to judge from the accounts of Charcot’s ‘“‘ Hypnotic ” experiments at the Salpétriére, 
and are not deluded by high-sounding scientific words and terms, it seems very probable 
that even among “civilized ’’ nations, and in modern times the ‘‘ medicine-man,” with 
his knowledge of “sorcery,” juggling, and, of course, drugs, will again be clothed in 
robes of honour, differing only in style and pattern from his ancient garb of feathers. 


Dear S1r,—You will not wonder at what I write now, in a positive 
sense, if you remember what I have written (Dec. 31st, 1891,) in a 
negative sense, concerning Mr. C/aine’s opinion relating to the Batak 
manuscript, he brought home from Szmatra. The texts on the photogram 
you sent me, do not speak of “living germs as the cause of disease,” for 
the agenda at the left end of the illustrated page, are nothing but a non- 
sensical series of magic words, and at the right end, you find the title 
of the book or the chapter that follows. The text is in Toba-Batak, 
running thus : 

Poda ni hita-pasu hata pagar pan | dijam asu sapot raphon pagar na 
torop | dohot tunggal panaluwan dohot gana-gana g | opgop dohot tambar 
na torop. 

Instruction on (the manner) we acquire the blessing of the words of the 
pagar for cal | ming the ominous dog, together with the general pagar | 
and the rain-making staff, and the absconding i | mage, and the general 
medicine. 
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Both the illustrated page and the manuscript you have forwarded 
to me,—and that I return to you this day,—treat on the pagar, to wit, 
the mighty phy/acterium of the Batak people’s belief. Properly speaking, 
the agar is a tutelar genius, but the object or the preparation he resides 
in, bears also his name. Sometimes the pagar is found, sometimes he is 
made, and every pagar has a symbolical name. The title of the Batak 
manuscript runs thus : 

Poda ni | parmasak ni pa | gar daro maisija Sadoli. 

Instruction for | preparing the pagar d.m.s. 

The book, that has lost the last part, contains now: (1) an Introduc- 
tion, (2) the Instruction named in the title, and'(3) seven Instructions 
for preparing different kinds of fagars ; and there is nothing to be found 
in it about disease, or the cause of disease. The illustrations in the 
manuscript have nothing to do with the Text; they are specimens of 
Batak decorative art, and so are, too, the figures on the photogram. 

As far as my knowledge reaches, there is nothing that can be alleged in 
favour of ‘‘ the statement that the Bataks attribute some diseases to living 
germs.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Leiden, Jan. r1th 1892. G. J. GRASHUIS. 


Note on the Toba-Batak Codex Sibrajanus. 
By G. J. Grasuuis, D.LL., 


Lector of the Sundanese language in the Leyden University, and teacher 
of the Batak language. 


About the middle of the year 1890, an intrepid French explorer, Mr. 
Jules Claine, paid a visit to the table-land of Szdraya, in the northern part 
of Sumatra, inhabited by the independent Kavo-Bataks. From Sibraya 
the residence of the Szérayak, or principal chief in the table-land, Mr. 
Claine brought home a very curious book, containing, besides a few magic 
figures, two drawings of considerable length. They “ seem to show,” says 
Mr. Claine, “‘that the Batak physicians, two centuries ago, had anticipated 
ihe modern theory of germs and bacilli.” * In the lapse of two months, the 
happy owner of the Batak manuscript, that I call Codex Sibrajanus, after 
the town where the book has been found, got the security that the Xavo- 
Bataks, have since many centuries the perception of the parasitical origin of 
the epidemiz plagues.” + As for the argument, brought forth in behalf of 
the astonishing assertion, given here in Mr. Claine’s own terms, we hear 
nothing else than the following words: “ as 7s demonstrated by the illustra- 
tions contained in a manuscript, which I possess.” The photogram of the 


* “ The Illustrated London News,” Sept. 12, 1891, p. 335: 
4% “Le Mode Illustré,’* No. 1806, Nov. 7, 1891: “Ils ont depuis plusiers siécles la 
perception de l’origine parasitaire des maladies épidémiques.” 
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two drawings, that has been sent to me, throws no light on the matter in 
question, because a great deal of the text is not legible. Only since the 
Codex itself has been put into my hands, I am able to tell in plain words 
what the drawings are, and what the accompanying text says. 

In the Codex Sibrajanus, a handbook for the datu, that is to say, the 
Batak priest and physician, are given the drawings that are carved in the 
leaden bracelet and amulet, called Svdaganding, worn as a ring on the left 
arm. On the outer side is carved the Maga Situldang boni, placed in the 
book on the right hand beneath the star, and on the inner side the 
Sibaganding, accompanied by various small magic figures. 

Mr. Claine has told us in the ///ustrated London News, that he “‘ was 
presented with an ancient book, containing an account of some plague,” but, 
whilst I am willing to believe that he is an upright man, I must say that 
he has been deceived by his fancy, or by the fancy of another man. An 
account of some plague is not to be found in his Codex, that contains 
various instructions for the datu, belonging to what we call sorcery, a few 
precepts regarding diseases, prayers and incantations. The drawings are 
the picce de resistance of the book, but there is no connection between 
them and the other parts of the text. 

Leiden, Feb. 27th, 1892. G. J. GRASHUIS. 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY AND THE PAMIRS. 
To the Editor of the “ AStATiC QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


S1r,—Will you allow me to point out a very wrong teaching of Geography 
which does not seem to have been detected at the last Pamir Evenings of 
the Royal Geographical Society ? 

General Strachey took occasion to pass a sentence of unmitigated 
severity on the Bam-i-Dunia asa region of as little use to mankind as 
‘* a square mile of the moon or of Sirius.” He observed that “ the whole 
characteristics” of the Pamirs are quite similar to those of the parts of 
Tibet which he had himself seen, and to the “regions of Tibet farther 
eastwards which other travellers have gone through.” 

I would simply record herein my difference of opinion on this point. 
The Pamirs between the Trans-Alai Mountains down to the Hindu-Kush 
are all “ S/eppes,” and it is very necessary to draw a distinction between 
them and the more elevated plateaux of Little Tibet, the Taghdum 
Bash included. I would ask General Strachey whether he considers the 
Kok-Yar district (Kokin-Bal Valley), the Sari-Kol Pamir, the Yashil-Kul 
basin, the Victoria Lake, and the lake region of the sources of the Aksu, 
as “in reality huge reservoirs of Epsom salts or Glauber salts ” ? 

Mr. Littledale’s paper, his own and Mrs. Littledale’s experiences, did 
not convey the impression of barren and bleak desolation, which General 
Strachey laboured to give. The elevation of the Pamirs averages, say 
10,000 feet; there is not a pass from one Pamir to another which ‘is 
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impracticable. Those on om way from the Kizyl-Art to the Baroghil are 
all easy, and on every one of them the native Kirghiz pasture their flocks. 
The Baroghil district itself, is the Northumberland of this region. I 
wonder whether the meeting! was really impressed with the sterility of the 
country from the fact which was pointed out by General Strachey, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Littledale “ had to carry their food with them ”? 

Did the meeting, when this was pointed out, bear in mind that Mr. 
and Mrs. Littledale travelled with flocks of sheep? Did the meeting, I 
wonder, detect the error of, the statement to the effect that the party 
lost numbers of horses through want of food, ‘dwindling as they 
perished ” ? 

All that General Strachey ‘said was at perfect variance with all that has 
been written by Russians. The Pamirs, according to all accounts, are 
not altogether undesirable parts of the[world. There is a permanent 
population of over 3,000 Kirghiz, rapidly increasing ; and in no very long 


. time, I take it, General Strachey will alter his opinion in the face of facts, 


and he will be forced to admit either that he was not conversant with 
the Russian descriptions of the Bam-i-Dunia, or that he did not admit 
their accuracy. 

It was a great pity that Captain Younghusband, instead of recounting 
his experiences of last year and letting the Society know what the Pamirs 
were like as he saw them in 1891, entertained the Society with a visit to 
the more rugged parts of the Himalayan and Tibetan uplands, including 
a short run up to the Taghdum Bash—regions which are both beyond 
the scope of the part of the world, which, doubtless, many of the audience 
had expected to hear him dilate upon. 

I would conclude these few hasty lines with the expression of a desire 
that the Royal Geographical Society would do all that lies in its power 
to teach that Geography which is so important a feature in elementary 
education. 

If the Government will persist in remaining dark, and in pigeon-holing 
the most ordinary accounts of travel until they are of no public value, 
why, then, should not the Society still fulfil its mission by publishing the 
accounts diligently supplied by Russian travellers? And how is it that 
I, for instance, should appear to possess so much more information con- 
cerning the Pamirs than either General Strachey or Sir M.S. D. Grant- 
Duff has displayed ? 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT MICHELL. 


RUSSIAN CARTOGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of the “ Astatic QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


S1r,—While studying certain phases of Central Asian exploration recently, 
I had occasion to examine with some care the old Russian map attached 
to Mr. R. Michell’s article on “ Russian Contributions to Central Asian 
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Cartography and Geography,” in the AsIATIC QUARTERLY REvIEW for 
October, 1891 ; and, in so doing, I have noticed an interesting fact, which 
is, I think, worth recording. 

The author of ‘‘ Warm Corners in Egypt” tells a story of his stay among 
the Arabs, when, to amuse his hosts, he showed them an illustrated work 
on horses ; exhibiting, amongst others, a fine engraving of the celebrated 
“ Godolphin Arab.” One of the Sheiks, taking this picture, and holding it 
upside down, pronounced gravely: “Yes! this is a house; a very fine 
house!” and the others murmured courteous assent. 

I am afraid Mr. Michell’s Siberian Map has met with a similar mishap. 
For some reason or other, the transcriber has entered all the names in it 
upside-down, and the English and French endorsements, also upside-down, 
apparentiy indicate that this fact has remained unnoticed. I can hardly 
imagine, however, that Mr. Michell had not observed this, for North, South, 
East, and West are correctly noted on the map itself, in three languages, 
Russian, Swedish, and French, and the compass circle in the centre is also , 
perfectly correct. 

Turning the map the right way up, it becomes apparent that it is by no 
means deserving of the strictures which Mr. Michell passed on it. Begin- 
ning from the north-west (“ Ziewer Sapad” on the map), we find correctly 
marked : Lapland, the White Sea, the N. Dwina, Archangelsk, the Petchora ; 
then, south of these, Perm, the Kama and the Volga, with Astrakhan, and 
the Ural River; to the east, the chain of the Ural mountains is depicted 
with wonderful accuracy, curving away to the north-east. Then comes the 
Obi, with its tributaries the Tavda, the Tura, with the town of Irbit, the 
Tobol, and the Irtysh ; to the east of these, the Yenesei, with its tributaries, 
the Lower, Middle, and Upper Tunguz Rivers; the latter shown, perfectly 
correctly, as flowing from Lake Baikal ; further to the east, the Olenek and 
the Lena are marked; and, with the Lena, the map ends, towards the 
east ; its boundary being somewhere about 146° East Longitude. This line 
intersects the Amur River, which is also correctly marked; and to the 
south of the Amur are the Khingan-Ola Mountains, and the Great Wall of 
China. 

Besides these geographical details, the following races are marked: 
Lapps, Samoyeds, Bashkirs, Kirghiz, Kalmyks, Bokharans, Cherkess, and 
Chinese ; all, except the Kalmyks, almost where they are at the present day. 

It is evident, therefore, that this map shows the forwardness and not the 
backwardness of Russian Cartography, in the days of Tsar Boris Godunoff. 

Is it quite logical to say that the fact that two Zxg/ish travellers in 
Central Asia had bad maps, shows the backwardness of Russian Carto- 
graphy ? 

Mr. Michell further makes Alexander Nevski and Yaroslav undertake a 
pilgrimage to Tartary, in the eighteenth century, whereas Alexander Nevski 
died in 1263. Of course this should be ¢hirteenth century, but, apparently, 
Mr. Michell has not yet made the correction. 

There are other points in this paper, which one might take exception to,— 
for example, the passage where Mr. Michell blames the meagreness in 
résult to Russian Cartography in the North, “‘ of the best organized expedi- 
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tions of the period,” the period in question being before and shortly after 
the Norman Conquest, when the Cartography even of other nations, more 
advanced than Russia, was also rather meagre ;—but I will not further 
trespass on your space. 
Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
Bengal Civil Service. 


Zo the Editor of the “ ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


S1r,—You have obligingly shown me a letter from Mr. Johnston bearing 
on the introductory part of my paper on “ Russian Cartography,” on the 
strength of which I must beg you to allow me to correct the error of the 
centuries. It occurs at p. 257 in the ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW for 
October, 1891, where eighteenth is obviously a misprint and should be 
thirteenth. The fault may be mine. Also Baikof not Baikef, and on the 


- same page, 253, after “1567” instead of “adding,” it should stand: 


“Mr. de Semenof observing,” etc. ; and finally, “ dy” not “¢o the Great 
Emperor to subdue distant nations.” 

From a close reading of my text it will be observed that “the best 
organized expedition of the period” did not refer to the marauding adven- 
tures to which I proceeded parenthetically to allude, ‘ demonstrations ” 
which, as I said, “ did not extend beyond a two weeks’ march from the 
Petchora to the ‘Kamena,’” and which could not, therefore, have been 
fruitful of any scientific results. I may, however, have been too obscure, 
hence Mr. Johnston’s misapprehension. The continuation of my Carto- 
graphy will explain this. 

In referring to those expeditions, not including them under ‘“ best 
organized,” I was more particularly addressing myself to a passage in 
Professor Vambery’s paper, January, -1891, p. 14, ASIATIC QUATERLY 
Review, where, preceding his Finn-Ugrian descent from the Rus (!), he 
somewhat magnifies the importance of those expeditions in order to build 
the argument that they “could not lead to important or political and 
social changes.” One of those expeditions, as I pointed out, was mythical, 
whilst of the others even the Russian historian Karamzi made light. 

The map which has aroused Mr. Johnston’s curiosity is not ascribable 
to Boriis Godunof the Tsar, but to a Boyar Godunof. To comprehend 
the map Mr. Johnston has done quite right in studying it upside down ; 
but if he will turn it over again, setting the /vwses on their legs, he will 
discover his ‘‘ mare’s nest ”—I hope he will pardon the joke suggested by 
his anecdote—and find that it is merely a facsimile reproduced from a 
Russian publication, and that it is stamped with the period of Alexis 
Mikhailovitch, 1667. 

Yours truly, 
RoseRT MICHELL, 
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THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF STOCKHOLM- 
CHRISTIANIA. 


(Held in 1889.) 


Preface du CTE. DE LANDBERG en téte du premier fascicule de la 
section I.: Sémitique (A.), des “ Actes du huitidéme Congres International 
des Orientalistes, tenu en 1889 a Stockholm et & Christiania.” (Leide: 
E. J. Brill, 1891.) 

La lenteur avec laquelle procéde la publication des Actes du Congrés ne 
provient ni de ma part ni dela part des imprimeurs. Les auteurs eux- 
mémes en ont toute la faute. D/’abord, tous ceux qui ont fait des com- 
munications ne les ont pas remises au Secrétariat, et puis on met souvent 
un temps infini Areviser les épreuves. Quelques auteurs corrigent telle- 
ment ou ont écrit le manuscrit avec tant de négligence, qu’il a fallu 
presque recomposer le mémoire. Par 14, non seulement on perd un temps 
précieux, mais les frais d’impression sont considérablement augmentés. 
Pour que tout marche bien et régulitrement, j’ai prié M. le Dr. Herzsohn, 
orientaliste aussi savant que modeste, qui depuis quelques années sur- 
veille les publications orientales de la maison E. J. Brill, de s’occuper 
d'une facon toute particulitre de l’impression des Actes. M. Herzsohn a 
eu la bonté d’acquiescer 4 ma demande. Mes devoirs de fonctionnaire 
du gouvernement dans un pays éloigné me rendant la tache de secrétaire 
assez difficile, je n’aurais pu trouver un collaborateur plus intelligent, 
plus savant. Je tiens 4 remercier ici publiquement M. Herszohn de la 
peine qu’il se donne pour mener a bonne fin une enterprise qui se heurte 4 
chaque moment contre la lenteur des auteurs ou leur insouciance. Je 
déclare rejeter toute la responsabilité de ce retard dans la publication des 
Actes sur les auteurs des mémoirsa imprimer. Les Secrétaires des Sections 
n’ayant pas remis de procés-verbaux des discussions, cette partie des 
Actes sera forcément défectueuse. Ma santé est depuis les journées 
mémorables de Stockholm et de Christiania tellement ébranlée que je ne 
puis la sacrifier encore davantage en ¢tablissant une correspondance fort 
étendue & l’effet de reconstituer ces procés-verbaux. 

Quant aux attaques auxquelles j'ai été exposé dela part de quelques 
personnes malveillantes, qui ont eu intérét & amener un schisme dans 
notre camp, je les ai complétement ignorées. Je suis heureux d’avoir eu 
Yoccasion de montrer aux orientalistes ce que peut étre que l’hospitalité 
scandinave lorsqu’on se trouve en présence de cceurs-amis. Quant & nos 
Congrés ils n’ont jamais été et ne seront jamais qu’un rendez-vous de 
savants désireux de se serrer la main. 

CTE. DE LANDBERG, 
Secrétaire-généval du VILle. Congres international des Orientalistes 


Chateau de Tutzing, Haute-Baviere. 
Septembre, 1891. 

Members of the above-named Congress who may have expected that the alleged 
expenditure of 50,000/. in connection with that gathering of evil memory, should at 
least have resulted in the publication of some of the Congress transactions, are hardly 
likely to be consoled, for long and patient waiting, by this prologue of Cte. de 
Landberg to the fst publication of that Congress, which has now appeared.—“ Unus 
ex multis.” 
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NOTES. 


THE CENSUS RETURNS OF INDIA, 1891.—The population of the whole of India 
ascertained by regular census is 287,207,046, or, adding 952,626 registered by houses or 
tribes, the grand total is 288,159,672. 

Of these British India contains, censused, 221,094,277; registered, 261,910; total, 
221,356,187. 

Native States, censused, 66,112,769 ; registered, 690,716; total, 66,803,485. 

The registered tracts are the Upper Burmah frontiers and British Beloochistan under 
British rule, and Sikkim Shan States, and the Bhil tracts of Rajputana under Native 
States. 

In the Provinces and States enumerated both in 1881 and 1891, the net increase is 
27,991,000, while the gross increase, including territory only censused last year, is 
33,555,784. 

The returns according to Religions are :—Hindoos, 207,654,407; Mussulmans, 
57,305,204 ; Buddhists, 7,101,057; Christians, 2,284,191; Sikhs, 1,907,836; Jains, 
1,416,109; Parsees, 89,887; Jews, 17,180. Forest tribes (animal worshippers), 
9,302,083; Atheists, Agnostics, etc., 289; Religions not returned, 68,803. Among 
the Hindoos are included 3,401 Brahmos and 39,948 Aryas. The Brahmos are 
chiefly in Bengal, the Aryas in the North-West and the Punjab. The latter return 
themselves as Vedic or Aryans by religion, sometimes as Hindoo Aryans, while even a 
few Sikhs Gescribe their sect as Aryan. 


Tue IMPERIAL DIAMOND.—The following is the authentic history of the Imperial 
Diamond, which has acquired considerable celebrity from the recent litigation in India 
between the Nizam of Hyderabad and Mr. Jacob, and the ownership of which has 
still to be decided by the Civil Courts at Calcutta. The Imperial diamond, the 
property of a powerful and wealthy syndicate, was intrusted for sale to the well- 
know firm of diamond merchants, Messrs. Pittar, Leverson, and Co., of London and 
Paris. Officially this stone is described as ‘‘the largest and most beautiful among 
celebrated and historical diamonds.” This is borne out by comparison with the 
Koh-i-Noor among the English Crown jewels, and the egen¢ among those of 
France,-certainly the two most celebrated and best-known cut diamonds in the world. 
The Koh-2-Noor, in its present state, weighs 106 carats; the Regent, (the French 
name for the Pitt diamond brought back from Madras at the beginning of last 
century by the grandfather of the great Earl of Chatham), 136 carats; while the 
Imperial diamond weighs as much as 180 carats. In its rough state, the Imperial 
diamond weighed 457 carats. From this block, a portion of 45 carats was detached, 
and cut into a brilliant of 20 carats, which was sold long ago. The remaining block 
of 412 carats was sent to Amsterdam about ten years ago, where, under the personal 
direction of three of the first lapidaries of the town, it was cut down to its present 
size of 180 carats. The Queen of Holland, now Queen-Regent, saw the first facet cut. 
The whole process of cutting occupied eighteen months. The circumstance which 
gave to the stone the name of Imperial was that when it was being shown by 
request to the Queen; the Prince of Wales, who happened to be present, on seeing 
it, exclaimed, ‘It is an Imperial diamond!” and so the owners of the stone at once 
called it by that title, by which, no doubt, it will always be known. The Imperial 
diamond was prominently exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, with special measures for 
its safe custody; for the table on which it was placed, was lowered into the ground at 
night, and protected by an iron door. 


A REMARKABLE D1ary.—A Japanese journal describes a curious diary kept in the 
family of a well-to-do farmer in the province of Koshin, in the centre of the main 
island. It has been kept regularly for more than 300 years. It was begun by one of 
his ancestors at the time of the downfall of the Takeda family, who had been the lords 
of the province from the time of the great Japanese ruler, Yoritomo. The affairs of the 
house have been going on for the last three centuries without any notable change. While 
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none of the successive heads of the family showed particular mental brilliancy or great 
enterprise, they all possessed average abilities and were equally assiduous in noting day 
by day in their family record even the state of the weather and other observations, The 
diary has naturally become voluminous ; seven or eight oblong boxes, two feet wide by 
five long, and two-and-a-half in height, principally used in Japan houses for storing 
bedding, are said to be filled with them. Recently a dispute is said to have arisen 
between two families in that neighbourhood, each claiming to be the original family or 
stock, and therefore entitled to precedence over the other, which was said to be only a 
branch family. These disputes, which are by no means infrequent ‘in Japan, can only 
occur after a lapse of several generations, from the time when a member of a family 
separates himself from his household and founds a branch of his own; and in the mean- 
time the family lineage becomes so involved by intermarriages, adoption, and other 
intricacies, that it is often very difficult to unravel. In this instance, as the parties 
concerned could come to no satisfactory understanding, they had, as a last resort, to 
apply to Mr. Hozaka, the present head of the family with the diary. It resulted in the 
discovery in one of the early volumes of the diary, of an entry made by one of Mr. 
Hozaka’s ancestors, of a dinner he attended, given by an ancestor of one of the parties to 
the dispute, on the occasion of the latter’s founding a branch family; and as the entry 
was so detailed as to include even a minute account of the different dishes served on the 
occasion, it left no room for further wrangling, and the parties were quite satisfied. 
The diary, dating as it does from the times of Nobunaga, through those of Hideyoshi, 
Jyeyasu, and the fourteen succeeding Tokugawa Shoguns, and also through the twenty- 
four years of the present era, is a wonderful work. 


In answer to a question in the House of Commons, it was stated that the Un- 
covenanted and Coyenanted Services of India were composed as follows :— 
Europeans. Eurasians. Natives, 


Rs, 50,000 a yearand over... eA 260-132 On dus 1 
3» 40,000 to 50,000... 334 eee rarer oO 3 
93 30,000 ,, 40,000 _ ,,., ose ants 125 ene OO”. cee oO 
93 20,000 ,, 30,000... ee sea’ B40" ace 3 2 
59 10;000 5; 20,000 ..: oe earl ORES eek ee 40 
99 5500045 10;000 ... cea Ste BORO) Gee SEE im  Aao 
99 2,§00,, §,000  ... oh ode’ Ag SBAY axe) SAGs ae! T5047 
99: 4j0G0),5, 2,500. -.55 oes ss 2,007 ce T3965, xp 03045 
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It is a very strange thing that on the 19th February, 1892, the latest statistics re- 
garding the Indian Covenanted and Uncovenanted Civil Service should be dated the 
31st March, 1886, that is to say, all but SIX YEARS OLD; and even a more strange 
thing, that this venerable piece of ancient history should have been received unques- 
tioned, and accepted as satisfactory. The object seems to have been the obtrusion of 
personality rather than the obtaining of information. 


Replying toa very natural question by Dr. Clark, Member for Caithness, regarding 
an item of 3000/., putidown to India in the estimates for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service, Mr. Lowther gave a very strange explanation, which we commend to general 
attention. He said: “ Hitherto the Government of India has been paying 10,000/. a year 
towards the expenses of the Mission to Persia, but lately (de¢ter date, evidently, than 
never,) they had represented to Her Majesty’s Government that the Indian Government 
were paying the (¢ofa/) cost of the Agencies at Bushir and Meshed, which amounted 
to 6,000/. a year, and they considered (after how many years’ consideration was not 
specified) that the resources of India should not be taxed to a greater extent than 
7,000/. instead of 10,000/. a year (India being very thankful for even such small mercies 
as having to pay only two-thirds of what in justice should be wholly an Imperial charge). 
Seeing that India paid, for Agencies, etc., in Persia, as much as 23,000/. a year, it was 
(most generously !) thought that it would be only fair (ste / /) to place these 3000/7. on the 
Imperial estimate.” 

With supremely unconsicous irony, the Z?mes, which reports the above, adds: ‘ The 
vote was then agreed to.” Of course it was ! 
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Inp1A has not been behind any colony or dependency 
of the Empire in the fulness of its sympathy with the 
Royal Family, on the death of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. Muhammadans and Hindus 
have equally shared in this grief, and the native press has 
been fully as loyal in its sentiments as the European; nor 
has a single discordant note marred the sad harmony. 
Among many, we note a characteristic expression of Hindu 
sympathy by Mr. Chunnilal Punnalal of Bombay, who 
accompanied his message of condolence to the Governor 
with a cheque for Rs. 1,000, for the famine-stricken district 
of Beejapur. The dark shadow of famine indeed lies over 
the whole land; for the failure of rain has been all but 
general, and the crops, where not destroyed, are much 
below the average. Should the next monsoon fail, a 
famine will ensue such as has not been since the terrible 
1833. Much-needed showers have fallen in January in N. 
N.W., W., and Central India; in February in Bengal ; and 
in March in S. India, the Neilgerries, and along the Malabar 
coast. Meanwhile, though there is scarcity there still is 
food, the officials are everywhere commendably alive to 
their responsibilities, and the improved communications 
enable supplies to be despatched to the hardest stricken 
districts. The fall of Exchange, never so low as now, 
helps to deepen the gloom. 

Sir D. Barbour made his annual financial statement on 
the 18th March. The accounts for 18g0-g1, closed with a 
surplus, larger than anticipated, of Rs. 3,688,171, owing 
principally to the state of exchange. The accounts for 
1891-92, though showing a small deficit of Rs. 80,000, 
will probably balance by the close of the financial year. 
The railway traffic and general revenue have increased, 
but a fall in exchange, and the land revenue, and military 
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expeditions on the frontier, especially Manipur, has swal- 


lowed the anticipated surplus of Rs. 115,000. For the 
coming year 1892-93, with exchange at Is. 53d. revenue is 
estimated at Rs. 18,368,000, expenditure at Rs. 88,221,000, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 147,000: practically an equilibrium. 
Improvement is anticipated in contributions from the 
provincial Governments, in general and railway revenue, 
and in interest charges, as this is the third year that India 
borrows nothing. The opium revenue is calculated at 
Rs. 5,399,800. Council bills at 17,000,000/., and a loan 
may be needed in England by the Secretary of State, of 
1,800,000/, for certain railway debentures and advances. 
The statement, under the circumstances of scarcity and bad 
exchange, is eminently satisfactory, as almost any change 
must be for the better, and must result in a surplus. 
Sir David holds that active measures must be taken in the 
matter of the currency, to prevent losses by exchange. 

Notwithstanding the bad season, the wheat export of 
India for 1891 was 1,397,466 tons; only half of which came 
to the United Kingdom, as Indian wheat exports to the 
Continent have rapidly increased. 

The Legislative Council has no measure in hand of more 
than local importance; but two Indian Bills.are passing 
(or rather stagnating) through Parliament. One is the 
twice resurrected India Councils Bill, only partially meeting 
an acknowledged want: a statesmanly measure, combining 
prudent concessions with a wide elasticity to meet future 
requirements, it is not. The second Bill, for enabling the 
Governor-General and other high officials to come home, 
on call or leave, does not commend itself to us, nor in fact 
to any who know India. It lowers those high officials 
in Indian eyes, can do no possible good, and may do much 
evil. In military circles it is openly called a job to aid 
the further retention of office by one whose term is up, 
and who, though an excellent man, should make way for 
others to show what is in them. An important Indian 
debate was raised when Mr. MacNeil moved what was 
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practically a vote of censure on Indian officials regarding 
the famine. Mr. Curzon easily routed him with a shower 
of figures and details, then Sir R. Temple slew him ina 
brilliant charge, while Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, an ex- 
Under-Secretary, buried him under a plain approval of the 
action of Government. In reply to last year’s opium 
resolution, the Indian Government has sent an exhaustive 
report :—The opium traffic is not increasing—it is well in 
hand—consumption on the premises is steadily being 
reduced—there are not 1,000 smoking-dens in all India, 
and only 22,000 shops for the 22,000,000 of British India, 
or I per 1,000—at which rate London should have only 500 
public-houses. The total amount of opium used in India 
if divided by the total population, gives the weight of a 
sixpence among 400,000 persons. Instead of shrieking 
periodically against the comparatively innocent opium, we 
recommend Messrs. S. Smith, Pease, and Co., to begin a 
crusade against the distilling of spirits in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Another important Commission has reported on 
leprosy :—It finds that the number of Indian lepers 
is much exaggerated, and does not exceed 100,000— 
that leprosy is only in a very slight degree contagious or 
inoculable—that the risk from vaccination is inappreciable 
—and that it is proved not te be hereditary, or traceable to 
a fish or salt diet. It holds it is a specific disease, un- 
connected with any other, and while deprecating any drastic 
measures for its extermination, they recommend the forming 
of compulsory asylums for vagrant lepers. The Hydrabad 
Chloroform Commission (after long experimenting at the 
expense of H.H. the Nizam) has reported that its careful 
use is free from danger; for as in the excessive use of this 
powerful drug the breathing invariably ceases before the 
action of the heart fails, it clearly gives timely notice to the 
specialists who alone should deal with it. The Deccan 
Land Indebtedness Commission is still collecting evidence : 
thus far it finds that rents are high, the ryots ignorant of 
their own interests, and the money-lenders generally in 
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fault. A Conference on the frontier ‘tribes (the Nagas, 
Lushais, Shans, and Chins), has been held by the Viceroy, 
the Governor of Bengal, the Chief Commissioners of 
Assam and Burma, and the Commander-in-Chief, to readjust 
their division between Bengal, Assam, and Burma, with a 
redistribution of the troops: the decisions have not yet 
een published. A Lushai outbreak is reported as we go 
to press. Another Conference has been held at Calcutta, 
under the presidency of General G. C. Morton, on the 
important question of Volunteers: among the points raised 
are that volunteering should be compulsory (!!) on all 
Government employés, and should carry privileges in the 
way of exemption from certain taxes, etc. The Midland 
Railway Volunteers have prepared and manceuvered with 
an armoured train. A great camp of exercise for cavalry 
has been held at Aligarh, another for artillery at Muridki, 
and a third for all arms at Puna; all three were very suc- 
cessful. The Russian General Kadolitsch, after seeing the 
first, declared his admiration of the Native Cavalry and said 
that a successful invasion by Russia was an impossibility. 
But Britain has a better guarantee for the safety of India 
in her just and equitable rule than even in her splendid 
Indian army. An expedition against Hunza-Nagyr has 
ended in the capture, after a stout resistance, of the forts 
of Chalt, Nilt, and Miyan, the flight of Safdar Khan of 
Hunza, and Uzr Khan of Nagyr, and the submission of 
the whole district. Dr. Robertson has brought to Calcutta, 
on a personally conducted tour, some more or less volun- 
tary visitors from those localities : 8 Hunzas, 7 Nagyrs, 11 
Punialis, and 6 Kafirs: they naturally stared most at the 
great ships. 

The Russian Prince Galitzin has visited India, as he 
says, expressly to prove that doxa “de travellers are sure 
of a cordial welcome. Lieutenants Leontieff and Petrine 
have also come to India, from Tiflis, v7@ Teheran, which 
they left on the 12th November, arriving on the Indian 
frontier at Somane on the 6th January. They took many 
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photographs on the way, visited the chief cities of India, 
and left from Bombay on the 21st February. M. Thomas, 
Governor-General of French India, visited Calcutta and 
was cordially received with due honours, on his way to 
Chandernagore. A similar reception was accorded at 
Bombay to General Francis Maria da Cunha, Governor- 
General of Goa, on his way to Portugal: he has resigned, 
as the local obstruction to his enlightened measures was up- 
held by the Lisbon Ministers. The salt and customs treaty 
with Goa having expired in January, owing to the Lisbon 
Government declining to renew it, the old status was re- 
sumed, and customs officers were placed along the frontiers ; 
the result will be much friction, and a decided loss to Goa. 

The “Indian National Congress” met at Nagpur on the 
28th December, under the presidency of Mr. P. Ananda 
Churlu, of Madras. Resolutions were passed that India 
needed a Representative body, but details were left to be 
settled by the Government itself; that the responsibility 
for the chronic state of starvation in which 50,000,000 in 
India lived lay with the Government ;—that the Govern- 
ment should conciliate public opinion by allowing (among 
other matters) all to bear arms and to become volunteers, 
by establishing Military Colleges for native gentlemen 
preparing for the army, and admitting more natives to the 
Civil Service ;—that the salt tax be reduced, and the 
judicial and executive administration be separated. 

Among general items, are the following :—The Imperial 
diamond case is stated to be now settled out of court. The 
Countess of Dufferin Fund annual meeting reported good 
progress: the funds were prosperous, the number of 
doctors and patients increasing, and there were 224 lady 
students. Maharaja Holkar, on the birth of a son and 
heir, remitted Rs. 70,000 to the Ryots, and distributed 
clothing to several hundred poor people, besides sending 
Rs. 6,250 for the famine relief fund, three-fourths for 
human beings and one-fourth for fodder for cattle. The 
Maharaja of Patiala has founded, in the Punjab University, 
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12 “Albert Victor Patiala” scholarships, in memory of 
H.R.H.’s late visit. Some rock-engraved edicts of Asoka 
are reported to have been discovered in Southern India, 
where none had yet been found. Sir Henry Ramsay, popu- 
larly known as the ‘“‘ King of Kumaon,” has left for Europe 
after a 50 years’ residence, 40 of which were spent in 
office. The Maharajah of Travancore will be weighed in 
April against gold, which will then be given to the poor. 
General Sir J. Domer, the Madras Commander-in-Chief, is 
preparing a scheme for the reorganization of the Madras 
Army, onthe class system. A long-felt want has been met 
by the preparation of a draft Penal Code by Nawab Mehdi 
Hassan, Home Secretary of the Nizam of Hyderabad ; it is 
based on the Indian Penal Code, the Code Napoleon, and 
the Hanafi system of Muhammadan law. It is a thorough 
work, and gives a law equally suited to Muhammadans and 
Hindus. The recent Factory Law, injudiciously, not to say 
unjustly, thrust upon India, has resulted in the almost total 
exclusion of women and children under 14 years, employers 
preferring adult male labour to the vexatious interference 
of the law: much misery is the result. A small-pox 
epidemic has visited Bombay, and a much worse outbreak 
has occurred in Ajmere, where in one month there died over 
1,000 adults and 3,000 children. 

Among Railways now sanctioned are: Lucknow—Jaun- 
pore,25 /akhs ; Burma Extensions, 30 /ak&hs ; Godra-Rutlam, 
30 lakhs ; Gauhatty-Lumding, 30 /akhs ; Bareilly-Morada- 
bad, 60 Zakhs ; Assam-Behar, 124 /akhs. A railway of 30 
miles from Tarkeshwar to Mogra is being carried out en- 
tirely by natives—the first of its kind. In Katiawar (whence 
several cases of dacoity are reported) a line is projected 
from Rajkote, to Jamnagar and Dwarka. Government 
have ordered the survey of a line from Kala-ka-serai, 
va Abbottabad and the Jhelum Valley to Srinagar. 
A survey has also been ordered in the Suleymani range 
for petroleum; apropos of which the Assam Railway Co. 
have struck oil at a depth of 640 feet: the jet spouted 
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forty feet high, and yields 1000 gallons an hour, while 
there are indications of oil all about. The Gilgit telegraph 
survey was concluded before the snows came, and the line 
will be opened this summer. The gunboats P/assy and 
Assaye have left for India. A batch of Sepoys of the 17th 
N.I. caused a riot at Calcutta, but, after ill-treating the police, 
returned to duty on hearing the bugle-call to “fall in.” 

Among recent appointments we note the very 
Reverend Theodore Dalkoff, S.J., who, after serving 
25 years in India, has been consecrated Archbishop of 
Bombay in succession to Dr. Porter, who died two and a 
half years ago ;—of Sir Charles Crossthwaite, K.C.S.I., to 
the Governor-General’s Council; of Sir Denis Fitzpatrick, 
K.C.S.I., to the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab ; 
of General Sir James Browne, R.E., K.C.S.I., Quarter- 
master-General in India, to be Governor-General’s Agent 
in Beluchistan, with which he is thoroughly conversant. 

As the blame for the skeleton state of our Line Battalions 
in England is generally laid on the need of keeping the 
Battalions in India up to full strength, we invite attention to 
the last New Year's Day Proclamation “ Parade state ” of the 
kK. O. Y. L. I.’s, at Bombay :—Field Officers, 2 ; Captains, 
1 ; Subalterns, 8 ; Staff, 1: total officers, 12; N.C. O. and 
rank and file, 324: grand total 358! and this at the season 
of the year most favourable to European health. 





Madras is getting electric tramways, the constructors 
being Messrs. Hutchinson, of London. The British 
garrison at Gnatong, on the Sikkhim-Tibet frontier con- 
tinues for another year. China and India have agreed on 
a depot for trade at Yatung, near Rinchingong in Tibet. 
The Tibetan trade has risen from 3 to 7 /akhs, and that of 
Nepal to :2 /akhs. A pleasant sign of friendly confidence on 
the part of the Nepal durbar is given in the invitation to 
Lord Roberts to visit the country and inspect its troops—a 
hitherto unprecedented favour. 

In Afghanistan the Amir is said to be preparing to 
attack Umr Khan of Jandol, who on his side is also arming 
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and strengthening himself with alliances. All else seems 
quiet. The returns for the five months ending 31st 
December give trade from India to Afghanistan at 45 
lakhs,—an advance on the 39 /akhs of the preceding 
year, but not yet up to the figures for 1880: the trade 
from Afghanistan is only 2 dakhs. As the Amir does not 
recognize foreign postage-stamps, letters for Cabul have 
to be sent under cover to agents at Peshawar, who affix 
the Amir's stamps or otherwise see to their despatch. 

BuRMA continues to progress steadily. In the 5 years 
since its occupation, its revenue has increased from 258 
to 385 lakhs, a rise of 127 lakhs, while the expenditure 
has increased only 33 /akhs: the surplus last year was 
198 lakhs. If we take Upper Burma alone, for 1889-90 
we have 103 /akhs, and exports 192 /akhs; and in 1890-91, 
112 dakhs, with exports to 184 /akhs. The total trade has 
risen from 486 /akhs in 1866-67 to 2,246 /akhs in 1890-91. 
The increase over 1890 is 6°72 per cent. in imports, and 
21°67 per cent. in exports. Large quantities of rice go to 
Europe, America, and Japan—the last took 65,388 tons. 
The trans-frontier trade, too, has increased from 81 to 
111 dakhs. Upper Burma still has a deficit, though less 
by 16 Zakhs than last year’s ; but taken with Lower Burma, 
there is aclear surplus. The census gives a population for 
Upper Burma of 3,000,000, for Lower Burma of 4,750,000, 
for the Shans 376,000 :—Total 8,126,000 inhabitants. 

The police have been reorganized. The military police 
already reduced by 3,000, will be further reduced by 
3,000 more, leaving two battalions (one of Karens). 
Railways are being pushed on, partly as relief works; 
irrigation is being extended; and the Department of 
Public Works has shown its activity, among other things, by 
completing 542 miles of new roads, and 400 miles of 
telegraph, of which one has been taken from Bhamo to 
Nampoung, only 65 miles from the Chinese station of 
Momein. A Judicial Commissioner has been appointed, 
and the judicial system organized. Crime has decreased 
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by 12 per cent.; dacoity cases from 1,311 to 311. The 
system of public instruction, largely founded on indigenous 
monastic schools, is being extended to Upper Burma, 
which has 2,940 schools with 43,960 pupils. Several bands 
of dacoits have been dispersed, and their chiefs caught ; 
one of whom, calling himself the Minlaung Prince, organ- 
ized a revolt in Akyab jail, which was not quelled till 7 
prisoners had been shot down: he, with 5 ringleaders, has 
been sentenced to death, and others to penal servitude for life. 

During the quarter, several columns have opened out 
the country in various directions. One traversed the Chin 
Hills from Bhamo right up to Manipur and back again, 
without any fighting or opposition, and opened out some 
rough but practicable roads. The chief post established 
in the Chin Hills, is at Tallam in the Tashon country. 
Another marched from Haka to the Klang Klang country. 
A third, under Major Yule, went up the Irawaddy into 
the Kacheyn territory and occupied a post at Sadone. 
One part of Major Yule’s column took Saga and captured 
the Tswabwa, then proceeding to the junction of the 
Knaika and Nakha rivers, established itself at Sagone, 
while Major Yule himself pushed on towards the Chinese 
frontier. Meanwhile, the post was attacked by large 
bodies of Kacheyns, (alleged to be urged on and led by 
Chinese), who blockaded the place and cut off a convoy 
escorted by ten Sepoys who were slain. The North-East 
column, under Captain Davies, came to the rescue; and 
Major Yule himself, returning from his expedition, joined 
in dispersing the Kacheyns, not without hard fighting on 
several points. Sadone is to be permanently occupied by 
250 men, with two posts of communication above the 
third defile, at Myitkyina and Womlechong. 

In Sram on the roth March the king cut the first sod of 
the Bankok-Korat Railway, which is being constructed by 
an English firm. Prince Damrong, after visiting Europe, 
has spent much time in India, making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the administration of the country, and in 
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Burma particularly with the educational system. On his 
return home, he intends to introduce many reforms, which 
cannot but result in great good for the country. 

The Srrairs SerrLeMents have had a little rising of 
their own. Orang Kya, a native chief of Pahang, rebelled 
against the Sultan, but was defeated and obliged to fly to 
the jungles, but he retook Luboktua and beat the Sultan’s 
troops. With the Pahang Resident at Singapore ex route 
to England, the Perak Resident in England, and the 
Silangor Residency vacant, there is no one to direct 
operations: a good comment on the Indian Officers’ Bill 
now in Parliament. The Singapore Press say the rebel had 
real grievances, and ask for a commission of inquiry. A 
Bill has been passed forbidding Sunday work on shipping. 

In the Durcn Inpres the Acheens maintain a desultory 
warfare, and reinforcements, both naval and military, 
have been sent; the former being volunteers from various 
nations, paid by the Government. Col. Deykerhoff has 
succeeded Col. Pompe as Governor-General. 

Sir W. MacGregor, administrator of New Gurnea, re- 
ports that trade is steadily but slowly increasing, that 
natives are gradually being converted by both Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, and that the climate is in general 
unsuited for European colonization. The Germans are 
said to contemplate abandoning the colony they have there. 

Jaran.—Earthquake shocks still continue to be felt, 
though with diminishing violence. The damages done 
have been compensated from Government funds, old and 
new. The first Japanese House cf Representatives has 
been dissolved by the Mikado, at the prayer of the Ministry, 
in consequence of the organized obstruction to business by 
the various parties which make up the Opposition. Their 


principal points were reductions all round in expenditure, 
and the revision of all treaties, which they wish to be made 
on the principle of the acknowledged equality of Japan and 
all foreign countries. The general elections thus held in 
February caused much excitement and ‘led unfortunately to 
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rioting at Sagu, Tossa, Tokio, etc., and to much violent 
language on both sides. As many as 20 killed and 140 
wounded are reported from various places. The elec- 
tions are said to have given the Government party, before 
in a minority, a majority of 30. The two parties may be 
briefly noted as the Bureaucratic and the Real Parliament- 
ary; the one wishing to govern after the present German, 
and the other on the actual English models. The Upper 
House, being elected for seven years, is not affected by 
the dissolution. Counts Okuma and Igataki are the chiefs 
of the Opposition. Japan has taken possession, without 
resistance, of the Volcano Isles, lying near the Carolinas. 

From Cuina there is little of importance, though several 
missionaries have written more or less of their hardships 
during the late rising and abused the Chinese Government, 
perhaps unjustly. The rising has been subdued and its 
leaders captured and beheaded ; damages incurred have been 
compensated with fines raised from the sinning localities ; 
all Hunan soldiers have been disbanded and replaced by 
Cantonese ; the owners and printers of the offensive placards 
have been imprisoned, and their blocks destroyed. What 
more? The Emperor is learning English! The past 
year has been an exceptionally good. one for trade all 
round ; and England still stands first. In 1890, three- 
quarters of all the China trade was in English hands. It 
amounted to 415,000,000 with the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding what passed through Hong Kong. There is an 
increasing demand for English goods; and at Shanghai the 
German trade figures are falling. Of the vessels cleared, 
16,897 out of 20,530 bore the English flag—Germany, 
which is making great efforts in the China trade, coming 
next with 2,140 vessels, There are 327 British firms, with 
3,300 British subjects, out of 8,000 foreigners all told. 
Germany has 80 firms and 140 residents; America 32 
firms; and France 19 firms, with 590 residents. 

There have been serious riots in Persia caused by 
popular opposition tb the tobacco monopoly granted by the 
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Shah to a European Company. The Mullahs forbade 
smoking ; and though the legality of the prohibition was 
not unquestioned, they roused so much feeling that the 
Shah revoked the monopoly, and offered compensation to — 
the Company. Quiet again prevails. 

At Tiflis a bridge gave way beneath an Armenian pro- 
cession going to bless the river waters, and many were 
killed. As the bridge had been built by a priest-architect, 
the Armenians created a disturbance round the house of 
their Bishop, who was saved by the Muhammedans from 
further molestation. The rising in Yemen still continues. 
The Turkish forces are not strong enough to take the 
offensive, but more are to be sent. 

Cyprus is suffering from influenza anda severe drought. 
Sir Walter Sendall, K.C.M.G., Governor of Barbados, 
succeeds Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G., as High Com- 
missioner. A meeting of merchant shippers and ship- 
owners at Newcastle has put forward a proposal for a 
second Suez canal, to bring down by competition the pre- 
sent heavy dues, and to avoid the dangers.of a stoppage from 
the carrying of petroleum in bulk through the present 
Canal. The trade of Aden showed a total fall of 291 Zakhs, 
31 of which were with Red Sea ports. 

Eeyrr has had to mourn the death of the Khedive Tewfik 
Pasha, who, if not a great ruler, had at least the good 
sense to know what was for his own and his country’s 
good. His firm co-operation with the British occupation 
had produced the best of results. Fortunately the Sultan 
acted energetically in at once confirming Tewfik’s son 
Abbas Hilmi Pasha, who is fully of age according to 
Muhammadan law. He was completing his education 
in Austria, when his father’s death called him to the 
throne: he was installed with great pomp and military 
display. The situation in Egypt has undergone no 
change, as he is acting on the same lines as his late father. 
The Sultan is anxious that the young Khedive should 
visit Constantinople, as all his predecessors have done, 
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except his father. The Firman of investiture has been 
drawn up: it is worded like its predecessors, but Egypt is 
called a Province, not a Principality. A fee of 6000/. 
only, instead of the former 20 or 12,000/., has been claimed 
by the Porte for the expenses cf this mission, which how- 
ever has not yet started. 

The financial statement by Mr. E. Palmer shows 
progress. The total revenue was 10,900,000/., an increase 
of 400,000/7. on 1890 and of 900,000/. on 1889, both good 
years. The expenditure is 9,8c0,000/., leaving a surplus 
of 1,100,0007, Taxes were remitted to the amount of 
800,000/., of which 100,000/. were from a reduction of 40 
per cent. on salt. The tax on tobacco has been raised : in 
1887 it yielded 340,000/,, in 1891 850,000/. The Customs 
for 1891 gave 1,679,000/. ; on imports 667,0002., on exports 
125,000/., on tobacco 850,000/., and 37,000/. on other 
items. The total returned trade is put at 23,0c0,000/. 
There is a reserve of 2,900,000/. Of last year’s surplus 
the Government will appropriate 300,000/. and 800,000/. 
go to the Caisse de la dette publique, which now holds 
nearly the 2,000,000/. that must accumulate before any 
sum can be utilized, owing to the refusal of France 
to allow its use even for reducing taxation. The improved 
condition of the fellahin is shown by the increasing 
imports, especially of cutlery and Manchester cottons. As 
an instance of progress, 11,000 bales of cotton were sent 
to America, against 4,000 in 1890. 

M. Grébaut has left the directorship of the Department 
of Antiquities and is succeeded by M. de Morgan, said by 
one party tobe a great Orientalist and by another to be simply 
and solely a mining engineer. This department has given 
much cause for just complaints, and in the interests of 
Egyptology we trust it will no longer be allowed to play 
the dog in the manger, and that its late political bias will 
be put down by the strong hand of the Government. The 
Council of Ministers has given 1,000/. to preserve a 
Nubian temple: the rock above the facade, which had 
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fissured, has been bound with chains and is being piece- 
meal removed by sappers from the army. Mr, Petrie and 
other explorers have made several interesting discoveries. 
In connection with the subject, we note that the annual 
meeting of the Egyptian Exploration Fund announces a 
prosperous financial state, the donations from America 
being particularly good. The work is said to be divided 
into surveying, exploring and publication. Last season, 
M. Naville explored the temple of the Egyptian Hercules 
(already surveyed the previous year); among the finds 
were six columns, 17 ft. high with palm capitals (one of 
which is in the British Museum) having the names of 
Rameses II. and his son Menephthah, a colossal statue 
and a bust of Rameses, a couchant lion, and numerous 
smaller objects: these have been distributed to different 
museums. The rock temples of Beni-Hassan have been 
surveyed, their inscriptions copied, and their best pictures 
reproduced by Messrs. Newberry, Fraser and Blackton., 
The results are to be published this year in two volumes. 

A railway is projected to Luxor vd Assiout, and may 
be extended to Wadi Halfa. A commission, of English, 
French, and German engineers has rejected the various 
schemes submitted for the drainage of Cairo, and decided 
for a new one by gravitation. ; 

The Daira Sanieh accounts, which in 1886 had a deficit 
of 268,000/, shows a surplus in 1891 of 37,000/., to be used 
for the reduction of the Daira Loan. It is due to better 
supervision and cultivation. 

The annual report on Tunis states that the number of 
French residents has increased from 3,000 to 10,000, of 
whom 2,cooare children born in the country. The exports 
to France are given at 34,000,000 frs., and the imports 
20,000,000 frs. Of wine 11,000 hectolitres were exported 
against 1,900 last year. Vine-growing is steadily increas- 
ing; and several new railways are in hand. In Morocco, 
what seemed a very threatening rebellion of the Kabyles 
aided by the mountaineers of Angera, caused by the 
excessive ‘‘ squeezing ” of the Pasha Governor, was luckily 
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appeased, after the rebels had appeared before Tangiers 
itself, by the simple expedient of replacing the extortionate 
Pasha by another—and let us hope abetter—one. Swarms 
of locusts have ravaged various districts ; and small-pox has 
swept as an epidemic over the city of Morocco. 

On the West Arrican Coast, Captain Binger on the 
French side, and Captain Lamb, R.E., are engaged on the 
delimitation of Ashanti. A small naval party had a brush 
with a refractory chief near Bathurst, to reduce him to 
reason. Operations are believed to be impending 
against the Jebus, a tribe lying between the coast and 
the industrious tribe of the Yorubas. Mr. G. T. 
Carter, C.M.G., held a conference (under an ultimatum), 
with the delegates of the Jebu chief, and it was agreed 
that the Jebus should keep the roads open for traffic 
through this territory, in consideration of 5o00/. a year. 
They have broken that agreement, and Government are 
awaiting advices from Mr. Carter, which will probably lead 
to a punitive expedition. In the German Cameroons 
there is a fall in trade, exports being 1,185,608 marks, a 
decrease of 383,636 marks; imports 1,104,236 marks, a 
decrease of 128,975 marks. The list of imports deserves 
attention; it begins with rum, gin, wine, beer, rifles, gun- 
powder, cartridges, etc. M. Dybowski found the remnants 
of M. Crampel’s expedition and executed one of the 
murderers. The destruction of that expedition leaves in 
the hands of the natives 80 Gras rifles and 30,000 car- 
tridges, besides large quantities of gunpowder, caps, and 
muzzle-loaders. Further in the interior we learn that M. de 
Brazza does not go on to Lake Chad, but stops near 
the junction of the Sikoko and Sangha rivers to extend 
French influence in those valleys. The French Soudan 
expedition, under Captain Humbert, consisting of about 
150 Europeans and 1,000 natives, has beaten Samory 
and expelled him, after some very hard fighting. Sir 
Francis Fleming, K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary of Hong- 
Kong, becomes Governor of Sierra Leone. 

A great fire at Cape Town (Care Cotony) has, among 
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other damages, burnt down the archives of the Department 
of Native Affairs, an irretrievable loss. The telegraph has 
been completed up to Fort Salisbury, a distance of 1,646 
miles. The railway between Cape own and Johannes- 
burg has been successively extended to Kroonstadt and 
the Vaal river, and will soon reach Viljoen’s Drift, 35 
miles from Johannesburg. The export of gold for 1891 
from Cape Colony is given at 322,000/. The draft for 
Nata Representative Government still hangs fire. Lord 
Knutsford insists on a second chamber, or on Native affairs 
being left to Imperial management; and the question is 
still undecided. | Meanwhile, some members of the local 
press boldly challenge the fitness of the colony for im- 
mediate self-government. 

East Coast.—The Anglo-Portuguese delimitation com- 
mission will soon be at work on the Pungwe; Major J. J. 
Leverson, R.E., Captain C. S. N. Grant, R.E., and F. E. 
Lawrence with Dr. H. Rayner and 5 non-commissioned 
officers of the Royal Engineers left England on the roth 
March. In Vituland, a number of the natives having de- 
clared themselves independent, were convinced of their mis- 
take by the argument of rifles, forcibly put before them by 
Mr. Rodgers of the British East Africa Co. Asad reverse 
is reported from S. Nyassaland, where, in punishing slavers, 
Captain Macguire, after burning two dhows, was drowned 
with three others, and his steamer having run aground was 
attacked by the Makajiras. It was got off, with the loss of 
nine Swahilis and Sikhs, and Dr. Boyer and Mr. McEwan 
killed, and Kleiner Urquhart, and nine others wounded. 
The post has been reinforced. There has been a serious 
explosion of gunpowder in Portuguese territory, important 
only as showing the nefarious traffic which supplies slavers 
with the means of oppression. The Portuguese have also had 
two revolts in Moza to deal with, which are not yet subdued. 

The Wadigo rising against the Germans, said to be 
caused by traders on the coast as a protest against a new 
tax, is yet unsubdued, though they have been defeated with 
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great loss. The Emperor has given, through the Foreign 
Office, a sum of 100,000 marks for the relatives of those 
who were slain by the Wadigos in December. While Baron 
von Soden’s administration is lauded by some to the skies, 
others represent it as lacking vigour and trusting to inex- 
perienced young men; but he has at least established a 
monthly post into the interior. Through German territory 
much gunpowder is imported and sold to the Arabs. 
Zanzibar was solemnly declared a free port on the 
ist February, spirits and ammunition being excepted. 
The first East African newspaper was produced the same 
day by Messrs. Forwood Brothers. Parliament has, by 
a large majority, sanctioned 20,o00/. for the survey of 
the Mombassa Railway, already begun last quarter. 
Various German exploring expeditions are announced. 
Dr. Baumann, an Austrian, goes from Tanga to explore 
Kilima Njaro, and Masaland to the Victoria Nyanza; he 
expects to return in 18 months. A reported discovery of 
immense quantities of saltpetre, nitre, etc., proves to bea 
much exaggerated version of Herr Ehler’s previous dis- 
coveries. The Germans have decided on making a cart road 
to Kilima, at an expense of 4,c00/., and to establish a dock on 
the lake at an expense of 20,000/. A conflict is reported to 
be impending between Captain Lugard and Emin Pasha; but 
reports of the latter’s doings are by no means trustworthy. 
Father Ohrwalder, whoescaped from THE Soupan with 
2 nuns after 7 years’ imprisonment, says that war, famine, 
and disease have destroyed three-fifths of the population ; 
but now provisions are plentiful and water abundant in 
the wells. There were in Omdurman 75 Europeans, 500 
Copts, and 1500 Egyptian Muhammadans, among them 
being some of the Austrian Mission, Slatin and Neufield, 
Georghi Bey’s daughter Victoria, P. Moratori, a son of 
Marno, 22 Greeks (3 women), 10 Syrians (2 women), 
11 Jews (3 women). The children were about twenty ; 
among them was the daughter of Lupton Pasha, thirteen 
years old, living with her Arab mother, now married to 
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Ahmed Zehni. Both powder and fulminate were manu- 
factured, but there was a scarcity of lead for bullets. 
Great dissensions exist. The Mahdi’s power is decreasing, 
and, according to ihe Father, the Soudan could be easily 
conquered by a combined movement from north and 
south. v; 

In Canapa public attention has been excited to the 
highest pitch by the conflict between Mr. Angers, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec, and 
Mr. Mercier, the late Premier. In December last, on the 
report of the Commission, which investigated the charges 
of corruption against members of the late Government, the 
Lieutenant-Governor dismissed Mr. Mercier and called 
upon Mr. De Boucherville to form a Cabinet; this he 
did, and then dissolved the Assembly. At the General 
Election just concluded, Mr. Mercier sustained a crushing 
defeat. Out of 73 members of the Legislative Assembly, 
52 Conservatives, 4 Independents, and only 17 Liberals 
have been returned. Liberals and Conservatives have 
marked their hatred of corruption, by this vote. 

Several members of the Dominion House of Commons 
were -unseated on petitions. That Government have 
gained many of the elections thus caused shows that their 
successes last Spring were not due solely to the influence 
of the late Sir John Macdonald, and there is every in- 
dication that the great majority of Canadians maintain his 
policy of closer union with England. We trust that 
the very gratifying report will shortly be confirmed 
that the Government contemplate making a material re- 
duction in the import duties on British manufactures, a 
policy which is in much favour in the Dominion. Professor 
Weldon, one of the ablest members’ of the House of 
Commons, advocates the plan as an important step towards 
Imperial Federation. It is stated that the Dominion 
Government has been making earnest efforts to settle 
the difficulty between Newfoundland and Canada on the 
Tariff and Fisheries questions, for these two colonies have 
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everything to lose and nothing to gain by imposing hostile 
duties on each other's productions. The Canadian Govern- 
ment seems prepared to revert to the status guo, and 
remove the duties on Newfoundland fish if the sister 
Colony return to the schedule of duties on Canadian 
products, pending the final settlement of the questions in 
dispute. Sir Charles Tupper, High Commissioner for 
Canada in London, isto confer with Mr. Harvey, a member 
of the Executive Council of Newfoundland, now in London, 
with a view to an agreement, if possible. A gentleman 
selected by the Imperial Government will assist them. 


The negotiations between Canada and the United States 


for Commercial Reciprocity fail to show any probability of an 
early agreement.. Some United States newspapers accused 
Canada of violating the Treaty of 1817, between England 
and the United States, regarding war ships on the lakes. 

The Behring Sea negotiations now turn on the question 
whether the modus vivendi of last season shall be con- 
tinued. The rather strong language used by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, is meant more to influence the 
next Presidential Election than to threaten England. 
England and the United States have far too many interests 
in common to allow of their quarrelling over the Seal 
Fisheries, and public opinion in both countries would 
strongly condemn such folly. “The Supreme Court has 
given judgment in the case of the sealer W. P. Sayward, 
to the effect that the application for a writ of prohibition 
against the Alaska Court must be refused. The decision 
stated that the owner of the vessel could have questioned 
the jurisdiction of that Court to try the case; but as he 
did not, the Supreme Court could not now, on the 
ground of the private rights of owners involved, issue 
a writ of prohibition to determine whether or not the 
Alaska Court had the jurisdiction clearly asserted on the 
face of the proceedings. 

The Canadian Senate adopted an Address of condolence 
and sympathy with the Queen on the occasion of the death 
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of the Duke of Clarence, and a message of condolence to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. The motion was made 
by the Hon. J. J. C. Abbott, the Premier, and seconded 
by the Hon. R. W. Scott, Leader of the Opposition in the 
Senate. ; 

The Canadian Estimates for next fiscal year are 
141,500,Coo, or a decrease of 2} millions. 

AvustraLiA.—The leading events in Australian politics 
during the quarter have been the absurd quarrel of one of 
the Colonies with the Bank of England ;—a financial crisis 
attended by many failures ;—the stopping of emigration 
owing to the want of employment, thousands being without 
work ;—reconstruction and changes in the Ministries of 
Melbourne, Adelaide, and Sydney ;—the rejection at Sydney 
of the “one man, one vote” Bill, by 5 votes; and the 
adoption of protection in New South Wales by the Ministry 
of Mr. Dibbs: the Bill passed with the small majority of 
nine votes. New South Wales was staunch to Free Trade 
when the rest of Australia declared for Protection; and it 
is strange that Protection should gain ground in Australia, 
just when some of the principal nations of Evrope, with 
Germany at their head, are concluding Treaties of Com- 
merce for moderating the rigid Protection so long prevalent. 


Nothing has been done this quarter towards Federation in 
| Australia. The Census returns of New South Wales give 
| the population at 1,132,234, including 14,156 Chinese and 


8,280 aborigines. The increase, compared with 1881, is 
380,766. The population of Sydney is 383,386, an in- 
crease of 158,447. The wool sales amounted to 590,000 
bales, or double the output of five yearsago. Recent good 
seasons in New South Wales and Queensland have so in- 
creased the production of sheep that the question of dis- 
posing of the surplus stock is becoming serious. In New 
South Wales 10,000,000 sheep must be got rid of during this 
year,while in Queensland there are some millions more sheep 
than it can safely carry. The old plan of boiling down 
sheep for tallow is recommended in New South Wales, 
K k 2 
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while bonuses for enlarging the export trade find favour in 
Queensland. There are said to be 20,000,000 cattle and 
60,000,000 sheep. The imports of Australian wines into 
the United Kingdom for January and February last were 
39,888 gallons, as against 36,058 gallons in the corre. 
sponding period of last year. 

Severe floods have occurred in Queensland and New 
Zealand. At Townsville, in N. Queensland, the extra- 
ordinary quantity of 19} inches of rain were registered 
in 24 hours last January; the whole district. was under 
water, and all railway traffic was suspended till the floods 
subsided. In New Zealand, besides floods, earthquakes 
occurred in parts of the North Island, probably connected 
with the violent eruption of the volcano Ngauruhoe. Smoke 
and flames rose from the crater to an immense height, and 
the spectacle, especially at night, was extremely grand. 

Lord Onslow has resigned the Governorship of New 
Zealand, and has been succeeded by the Earl of Glasgow. 

The important announcement is made that the Australian 


Governments have decided to appoint a Joint Military 


Adviser in London, and have instructed their Agents- 
General to select an officer who must be on the active List 


and a member of the Ordnance Committee. The salary is 


Soo/, a year, with an office, and zoo/. a year for a clerk. 


The cable traffic in Australia shows a deficit of 50,000/..f 


which will have to be borne equally by the Colonies and 
the Company. A cable is projected between Gladstone, 
in Qeensland, va Fiji, Samoa, and Honolulu, to the British 
American coast; and from Adelaide comes the project of 
a trans-continental railway northwards, shortening the 
journey to England by eight days. 

The deadlock between the Government Railway Depart: 
mental head and the Permanent Board of Commissioners 
regarding economies. The Board has been suspended in 
accordance with the last sessions Act. The Chairman, Mr. 
Speight offers to carry out orders, if the Department under: 


take all responsihility. B.M. 
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Wrst InpIAN news is comparatively unimportant 
Barbados, Trinidad, and Jamaica, will each send two 
deputies to meet the Chambers of Commerce in June. 
There has been ariot in Jamaica of noconsequence. Sir 
W. Markby, K.C.I.E., and Sir Frederick Pollock go to 
Trinidad as Commissioners to examine the local system of 
jurisprudence, the defects of which we noted in our last 
summary: Mr. A. F. Wilson acts as Secretary. Sir James 
Hay, K.C.M.G., Governor of Sierra Leone, becomes 
Governor of Barbados. 

Our Onitvary list this quarter is unusually heavy :—The 
great oriental scholar, EK. Rehatsek, of Wilson College, 
Bombay, and fellow of the University; Mr. Shentaram 
Narayan, whose energy and ability raised him to the 
position of Government Pleader of Bombay ; Rao Bahadur 
Venaik Jenardhan Kirtone, many years Dewan of the 
Baroda State; Gajanam Krishna Bhatavedekar, Naib 
Dewan of Baroda; Sir Robert Grove Sandeman, K.C.S.1., 
Governor-General’s Agent in Beluchistan, by whose firm 
yet sympathetic action that once wild State was brought 
bloodiessly into the sphere of British suzerainty ; H.H. 
the Newab of Junagadh, an enlightened and loyal ruler ; 
Bishop Crowther, of the Niger, of full negro blood, 


venerable for his age and labours in Africa; Professor de 


Lagarde Boetecher, of Gottingen, a great Iranian scholar ; 
Sir James Redhouse, K.C.M.G., learned in Arabic and 
Turkish, and a distinguished diplomatist; Mr. Cashel 
Hoey, C.M.G., for 20 years permanent secretary to the 
Victorian Agent in London; Mr. Francis Baring Kemp, 
late judge of the High Court, Calcutta ; H.E. Yahia Khan, 


| Muschir-ud-Dowla, Persian Minister of Justice and Com- 


merce ; Sir Thomas Pycroft, K.C.S.I.; Sir Charles 
Wingfield, K.C.S.I., who did excellent service as Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh; Colonel James Grant, the friend 
and comrade of Speke ; Dr. Wilhelm Junker, a distinguished 
scientific traveller in Africa; S'r William Gregory, K.C.M.G., 
late Governor of Ceylon; Gen ral Sir, George Byng - 
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Harman, K.C.B.,| Secretary to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, who served with distinction in the Indian 
Mutiny and the Egyptian campaign; Mr. William Tayler, 
Commissioner of Patna during the Mutiny, who, after 
being arbitrarily digmissed, lived and died the victim of an 
injustice which was gpenly acknowledged by historians and 
biographers, but was, to British disgrace, left unredressed ; 
Sir George Campbell, M.P., K.C.5.1., some time Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal } Sir John Hay, since 1883 President 
of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, who died 
at Sydney 20th Jatluary; and the Right Rev. Mesac 
Thomas, D.D., Bishdp of Goulburn, New South Wales, 
consecrated in 1£63. 

There has passed away in India a man to the record 
of whose glorious lifq we devote a few lines. Gaori- 
shankar Udayashankar| C.S.I., born in 1805 of a high 
caste Brahman family, ¢ntered the service of the Bavnagar 
State at the age of {7, and by his ability, diligence, 
uprightness and strength of character, rose gradually 
to the high office of Dewan. His administration recalled 
the best style and type jof Indian statesmanship, in which 
he had few equals. He merited the entire approval of the 
British Government, the|thorough confidence of his own 
sovereign, and the respectful affection of the people. At the 
age of 74, after 55 years of continued service, he voluntarily 
retired into private life,|devoting himself to study and 


prayer. Later, at the age| of 81, he made a more perfect 


and complete renunciatioh of the world, by adopting the 
ascetic life of a Sunnyavi a$ a preparation for death. Full 
of years, virtues, and merits, this eminent statesman, pro- 
found scholar, and great man has passed to his rest, leaving 
an example for the admiration and imitation of both 
Orientals and Occidentals. 

20th March, 1892. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Liguptunder the Pharaohs. By HEtNRicH BRucscii-Bry. (London : 
John Murray.) 

Pharaohs, Fellahs and Explorers. By Miss Ametia B. EDwarDs. 
(London: Osgood Macllvaine & Co.) 

Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. By Prof. Dr..G. MaspEro, translated 
by ALIcE Morron. (London: Chapman & Hall.) 

Tahun, Kahun and Gurob, 1889-90. By W. M. FLinpers PETRIE, 
(London: David Nutt, 1801.) 

The peculiar interest of Egyptian studies must at present be rapidly 
growing, to judge from the numerous publications which issue in a 
continuous stream. Here we have four books, of equal interest and 
utility ; and we can only regret that space does not allow us to notice 
them at greater length, Mr. M. Broderich, in the first, gives us the 
substance of Brugsch-Bey’s History of Egypt told entirely from the 
monuments. The author’s name is good guarantee of the genuine 
merit of the work, heavy though it is in parts: no student of Egypt 
should be without it. We could have wished that some effort had been 
made in it to determine which, if any, of the dynasties were contempora- 
neous and parallel. ‘This would bring to more natural limits, the cycles 
of time, which, though considerably reduced below the cruder guesses of 
the past, are not yet brought quite within the range of probability. 

Miss Edwards’ book is more discursive, as it is a reproduction of her 
popular Egyptological lectures. It is well written, and well illustrated : 
and the publishers have done it full justice. We note, as one of its most 
interesting points, a new theory regarding the Xa, variously explained 
by different Egyptologists, and suggested by Miss Edwards to mean the 
life. She certainly adduces some strong arguments ; but they do not quite 
settle the question. As another case of doctors disagreeing in Egyptology 
(as in other matters) it is amusing to compare the accounts of Queen 
Hatepsu, given by Miss Edwards who finds her all that is good, and 
Brugsch-Bey who declares her to be just the reverse. 

Professor Maspero’s work is that of a thorough master, and deals 


separately with Egypt and Assyria. In each case he takes one episode of 


history, and works into it, with consummate art, all the details of 
national life, which his deep study and thorough acquaintance with his 
subjects bring readily and easily to his hands, as he requires them. 
Without the form of a novel, he produces in the reader the effects which 
only a first-class historical novel can produce: the imagination under his 
guidance makes for itself a thorough reconstruction of a fabric which the 
breath of ages has long swept away. We thus realize life in ancient Egypt 
and Assyria, to a degree unattainable by the reading of mere history or 
the hearing of dry details. ‘The work of translation is very well done. 
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In quite a different way Mr. Flinders Petrie also reproduces the past. 
To other qualifications he joins that of a judicious digger ; and his dis- 
coveries have already added much to Egyptology, and promise even 
more. ‘To us, the most interesting part of the finds here recorded are 
the fragments of pottery at Kahun, the plan of the city and its houses for 
both rich and poor, and the papyri, the latter in only too fragmentary a 
form. If little absolutely new has been found, greater light has been 
thrown upon the domestic life of Egypt, and the possibility at least shown 
of more important discoveries, it is to be hoped, in the not distant future. 
The pottery remains seem to strengthen the suggestions of Fr. de Cara of 
the Pelasgic-Hittite origin of ancient ceramic art ; and the papyri, of a date 
long anterior to the Alexandrian “ editions,” open out important questions 
for the students of the classic Greek authors. 

All these works are beautifully illustrated, each in its own particular 
style. Hieroglyphics predominate in Brugsch; Maspero judiciousiy 
reproduces a few ancient forms ; Miss Edwards’ book carries the palm for 
general illustrations, ancient and modern; while Mr. Petrie gives thirty- 
two elaborate plates which leave little to the imagination. ie 

2. Imperial Defence, by SiR C. W. DILKE, BART., avd SPENCER WILKINSON. 
(London : Macmillan & Co., 1892.) ‘The Empire is so completely un- 
prepared for war, that all who expose the actual intolerable state of 
affairs, military and naval, deserve well of their country. The ideal of 
all nations living peacefully together for any length of time without a war 
cannot, unfortunately, be realized till France and Russia change their 
spots. Hence this work begins by showing in the Introduction why, 
and when, nations must fight. ‘The absolute dependence of the Empire 
on the supremacy of the navy, and the necessity and means of holding 
the command of the sea, are well and clearly shown in the two first 
chapters—at needless length, perhaps, for these are, or ought to be, 
axioms with all. The next chapter, on the Peace of Lndia, does not 
give sufficient weight to the existent and continually growing loyalty of 
natives towards British rule on one side, and on the other to their dawning 
and daily increasing knowledge of Russian rule at home and abroad, 
‘These two, and time are great elements in our hope that, at no distant 
period, Russia will recognize the impossibility of having England alone 
to deal with. Chapter IV. will pe:haps be the most interesting to our 
readers, as it gives a careful survey, topographical, political and 
strategic, of the Indian N.W. Frontier, with small but carefully worked- 
out maps. We do not agree with all the suggestions of the authors, and 
think the peace of India cannot be secured without the final and formal 
decision of Britain that any Russian advance, no matter how small, on the 
Herat, Badakshan or Pamir sides, will be met with an immediate declara- 
tion of war to be fought out to the bitter end of the crippling and dis- 
membering of one or other combatant. ‘The next two chapters deal with 
the British army. <A few of the projects for its improvement are already 
well known to the public, many are simply the suggestions of rash re- 
formers, dealing with matters they know only in part. The army, as we 
know it, is quite capable of meeting any other army, man for man, or at 
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reasonable disproportions. What is needed is—more men, more horses, 
more guns—in other words, more money. This book should be read by 
all, as it will at least show where the Empire is deficient, and that money 
is wanted to supply its deficiences. Great Britain, however, cannot alone 
defend the Empire: the whole Empire must defend itself as a whole. 
Of this fact we see little in this book ; but the case is clear. Australia, 
Canada, and all other dependencies of the Empire should, like India, 
maintain their own armies, navies, and reserves, ready to answer the 
call of the Central Government. We mean a real Imperial Federation 
for defence. ‘This, however, is an impossibility, till Great Britain openly 
declares her intention of using the combined power of the Empire for the 
defence of cven the smallest rights of her smallest colonies, against any and 
all comers, ‘The case of Newfoundland unhappily belies this hope, and 
leaves the colonies no sufficient and practical reason for spending them- 
selves in aiding the mother country in the matter of Imperial Defence. V. 

3. Britannic Confederation (London and Liverpool: George Philip and 
Son, 1892), consists of an introduction by Mr. A. Sirva Wuire, the able 
Secretary of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, and six essays on 
various phases of what is more commonly called Imperial Federation. 
Admiral Sir J. Colomb shows how unsatisfactory the present state of 
affairs is, Professor E. A. Freeman states a number of difficulties in the 
way of the scheme, enough to damp the most ardent spirit. Mr. G. E. 
Chisholm gives 2 long paper (some points of which are denied in subse- 
quent papers), and three diagrams on Imperial Commerce, held by many, 
and we think wrongly, to be the strongest thread in the bond of unity. 
Professor J. Shield Nicholson, of Edinburgh, ceals with tariffs and inter- 
national commerce, the connection of which with Imperial Federation is 
not very apparent. Principal M. H. Hervey, who wrote a cognate paper in 
our Review, treats of Alternative Measures, and puts the results of 
Federation and Disintegration from the different poivts of view, of the 
mother country, and the colonies. Lord Thring ends with the most 
practical paper in the series, on the Consolidation of the British Empire. 
The whole work is well worthy the attention of all British subjects ; and 
will doubtless help in forming among the reading classes that public 
opinion in favour of Imperial Federation, which as yet is by no means 
general. But for the bulk of our people we need Federation literature of 
a simpler kind : cheap and plainly written tracts, sown broadcast in both 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies. What strikes us as singular in 
these essays, is the unanimous exclusion, even from discussion, of the 
Indian Empire : and yet India alone of all British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies, is really confederated, for attack.and defence and for commerce, 
with the United Kingdom, and pays for what it gets. With a care- 
fully prepared and gradually enlarged scheme of Representative govern- 
ment, of which there is no reason to despair in the future, and less 
interference on the part of the India Office and of crack-brained reformers, 
India would be a good type on which Federation might be founded. 
While colonists of Anglo-Saxon blood impotently swagger about an 
independence which they are powerless singly to maintain, India, at a 
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month’s notice, can even now lend 50,000 splendid troops, to fight England’s 
battles anywhere in the world. As the loyalty of India, based on the 
acknowledged benefits it has received, gradually strengthens with the 
progress of education, her 280 millions cannot be omitted from any 
rational plan of Confederation; and it is childish to discuss schemes 
which leave out of consideration so important a component of the British 
Empire. V. 

4. Larl Canning, by Sir H. S. CuNNINGHAM, K.C.LE,. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1891.) This volume of the Rulers of India Series, well 
written though it is, does not quite reach the high level of its pre- 
decessors. On putting it down, Lord Canning still remains a shrouded 
figure ; for we have only glimpses, here and there, of his life, whether 
public or private. The rather diffuse treatment of the Mutiny leaves 
little room for depicting Canning’s action during and after that eventful 
explosion. There is also too much indiscriminate praise, and an in- 
clination to pass lightly over mistakes made, opportunities lost, and 
blame needlessly incurred ; but due notice is taken of Lord Canning’s noble 
stand against the first savage thirst for revenge—one of his many 
great claims to the gratitude and respect of mankind, which his con- 
scientious devotion to duty, his unflinching firmness, and his judicial 
calmness, all tend to strengthen. 

Sir H. Cunningham, the far more outspoken Sir Owen Burne, and 
the graphic and exact Malleson, have all left an important point behind 
them, an unwritten chapter of the History of the Indian Mutiny, which 
should not long remain unwritten. Of the alleged causes of the Mutiny, 
most were but sources of discontent and grumbling: service in Burmah, 
the batta question, the Oudh annexation, would never have caused a 
mutiny like that of 1857. It was the attempt to ruin the religion of the 
Sepoy and make him an outcast from his fellow caste-men, that drove 
him to what, in his heart, he detested. The fat of cow and pig was 
admittedly used in the manufacture of cartridges—thus defiling both 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Why? and by whose orders? ‘The veriest 
tyro in India must have known the result—loss of caste—of their use. 
The fat of sheep, goats, or buffaloes, would not have have been so objec- 
tionable. Whence came the choice of those ingredients? If we cannot 
blink the fact that they were decided upon with the knowledge of the 
result upon the Sepoy’s religion and caste, was it not a deliberate 
attempt to overturn both surreptitiously ? It has never been denied that 
such fat was used; but no one has dared to lift the veil hiding the heads 
which designed, and the hands which carried out, an attempt as dastardly 
and wicked as it was insane. There were just then many officials 
of high standing in both the civil and military services, whose hot intem- 
perate zeal for their religion was not limited to obeying its behests, but 
burst forth in fiery attempts to destroy all other religions. Among 
the documents to which the writers of this Series have easy access, there 
must be papers and reports on this subject. It is high time that 
the veil be raised, the conspiracy of silence be ended. Tet us 
see if the Sepoy was really and designedly wounded in his dearest 
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sentiment—his religion, and goaded into mutiny. While we deplore 
and condemn the excesses committed at that epoch—not all by the 
natives—we have all along thought that the chief ‘responsibility for 
the Mutiny lay with high officials whose names are still kept shrouded 
from the public obloquy they deserve. Ve 

5. Madhava Rao Sindhia, by H. G. Keene, C.I.E., M.A. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1891.) This is an excellent volume of the Auwlers of 
Zndia Series, very pleasantly written by an author who to gracefulness of 
style adds a thorough knowledge of the country, people, and times which 
he depicts for the reader with the ease of a practised and masterly hand. 
Mr. Keene has to deal with a troubled epoch of Indian history, portions 
of which, but little studied by most, have been travestied by the few who 
have written on the subject. One may, in these pages, learn much regard- 
ing the Rohillas, with little to their credit; much also regarding the 
Maharattas, whose character improves on acquaintance. Among them, 
Mr. Keene’s hero towers both for ability and comparative probity. 
Steady of purpose, strong of will, mighty in deed, Madhava Rao, a 
typical Maharatta leader, not only helped, as Mr. Keene says, in the 
making of history, and in the moulding of India into its present form, but 
he also showed, in almost every act of his life, a character for kindliness 
of disposition, gratitude, fidelity and sobriety, as honourable to himself 
as it is unfortunately rare amid the turmoil of camps and the intrigues of 
politics. The great state which Madhava Rao founded still retains a 
Maharatta on the throne; and amid the troubles of the Mutiny it well 
maintained. its loyalty to the British, a tradition inherited, it would seem, 
from the deference always paid by Madhava Rao to Warren Hastings 
and his successors. We can sincerely recommend this book to our 
readers as the spirited and graphic account of an interesting epoch and of 
a leading character in the history of India. Wi, 

6. Arithmetic for Indian Schools, by the Rev. J. B. Leck, M.A., arranged 
for use in India by 'T. C. Lewis, M.A. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1891.) An elaborate school book has here been edited for use in India, 
by the addition of examples in Indian weights, measures and coinage. 
It is a good book, but not faultless; the language is not plain, the 
principles are not laid down in simple terms, and several of the definitions 
are not only obscure but also inaccurate. Useful in the hands of a 
good teacher, it can be of little help to the unaided private student. ‘VV. 

7. Queen Elizabeth, by E. SPENCER Bresty. (London: Macmillan & 
Co.) Elizabeth’s place in the series of Tivelve English Statesmen is un- 
questionable ; and her qualities, in many respects the reverse of feminine, 
make her appearance amid eleven of the sterner sex less of a bull than it 
otherwise might be. Mr. Beesly’s sketch, historically accurate in the 
main, presents her to the reader as anything but an admirable woman. 
Her sole motive is her interest; to keep on the throne her sole quest ; 
her intellectual grasp of the political situation, and her dexterous play- 
ing of France against Spain, her sole redeeming trait. On these last 
points, Mr. Beesly gives her the extreme of praise, forgetting that this 
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trick had already been performed under Henry VIIL., and that Elizabeth’s 
ministers were clever and cunning, though he pleases to paint them as 
paltry placemen over-praised by posterity. Every other trait depicted 
in the queen’s character is drawn with the blackest of pencils. False- 
hood and duplicity she made a science. Except intellect, there is 
scarcely a virtue she possessed. Mr. Beesly believes she was a pure 
woman, and credits her with the best of intentions towards Mary Stuart, 
whom he represents as a lascivious and ambitious termagant. Elizabeth, 
to a preternatural acuteness of political intellect, adds the selfishness of a 
demon, and the coldness of an icicle. Everyone else is a fool or a villain. 
The only saint of the time, he discovers in—Mary’s half-brother Moray ! 
Mr. Beesly expressly and repeatedly tells us that all historians have, till 
now, unaccountably differed from the truth, which he has at last divined. 
Ma’o errare cum Platone. Mz. Beesly’s book, with the exception of these 
defects, and of a not over-polished style, is pleasant reading. ‘The spirit of 
the times, the struggles of factions, the conflict of interests, the strife of 
religions, appear duly before the reader, and leave aclear impression. ‘The 
gradual moulding of the English nation is well given, and some wholesome 
truths are plainly put. But Mr. Beesly is not a safe guide in judging 
character ; scarcely one in the book is historically correct, though all 
are drawn with great skill. It is a good history of the times, but not 
quite so good of the actors. ; V. 
8. Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan. By Mrs. Bisuor (Isabella J. Bird). 
2 vols. (London: John Murray.) Even as a mere record of personal 
adventures, this book is both entertaining and instructive, and its interest 
is distinctly heightened by the undeniable fact that it adds very consider- 
ably to our knowledge of the geography of the little-known districts of 
Persia and Turkey, through which Mrs. Bishop made her way with an 
uncommon amount of energy, resolution and endurance. We are pleased 
to see that, though not blind to their many defects, she finds much also 
to admire in the Persians and Turks, among whom she ventured alone 
and found no reason to regret he: confidence. Her sketches of character 
are well drawn; her topographical and geographical descriptions are 
clear; and her details of the botany and geology of the regions she 
traversed are instructive. ‘The object of her journey, in part at-least, was 
of a missionary nature, and we have much told about Christianity and its 
professors in these regions. Conversions from Muhammadanism are, of 
course, practically #7; and though she writes as a sympathetic and 
eulogistic visitor, she fails to make out either the Nestorian or the 
Armenian Christians to be objects of admiration. They contrast badly 
with their neighbours in many things. Her evident bias in favour of the 
Nestorians cannot be said to add to her trustworthiness in what she 
reports regarding them—a report not very much to their credit. Her 
historical sketch of the past of this poor church is ludicrously exaggerated 
in its favour, and is not in accordance with the teaching of history as 
noted in book. As an adventurous traveller, few can equal Mrs. Bishop 
but history is not her for/e, especially Ecclesiastical history : she actually 
finds Jesuit missionaries hard at work in the fifteenth century! With 
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these exceptions, the book is most entertaining and useful; and as such 
we can recommend it to our readers. Ve 

9. History of the Punjab, fron: the renotest antiquity to the present time. 
By SayaD MuHAMMaD Lat, Fellow of the Punjab University, M.B.S.A. ; 
ete. (Calcutta: Central Press Company, Ld., 1891.) This well got-up 
quarto volume of 635 pages, written and published in India, quite carries 
out the author’s intention, and gives us a full history of the part of India of 
which it treats, compiled from classical sources so far as it treats of ancient 
times, and from both native and European writers of later date. The style 
is at once simple, plain and graceful; and the author,a Muhammadan 
gentleman in the service of the Indian Government, gives proof not only 
of a perfect command of the English language, but also of a thorough 
knowledge of historical works, both ancient and modern, likely to throw 
a light on his subject. He writes from an independent standpoint, and 
consequently does not fail to show the benefits that have resulted to 
India from British rule ; and if al! his fellow-subjects share his ideas, that 
rule is too firmly founded on the best of all bases—the good-will of the 
people—to fear any adversary. ‘The frequent use of Oriental quotations 
and of details from Oriental authorities combines, with the thorough Oriental 
idiosyncrasy of the writer, to make this work one of great merit and 
deep interest. We congratulate the Sayad on having produced a book 
which will take a high place among India histories ; and we recommend 
it to all who wish to supplement their knowledge of general Indian history 
with special information regarding one o; the most important divisions of 
our Indian Empire. POE eee ee eee eae 

10. The Early Religion of Israel, By Viof.-James Roperssox, D.D. 
(Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Scn.) The learned Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the Glasgow University, here furnishes the public 
withan excellent means of judging the nature of modern so-called high 
criticism of Holy Scripture. Dr. Robertson descends’ to the level of his 
opponents, descends to the eighth and ninth centuries before Christ, the 
age in which “authentic history” begins, according to the critics. He 
works backwards, and from the admitted sayings of Amos and Hosea— 
acknowledged real personages—he smites these modern Philistines hip 
and thigh. He conclusively shows how largely this kind of criticism is 
composed of groundless assumptions, glib assertions, empty declarations, 
false suppositions, grave distortion of texts, serious falsification of history, 
systematic ignoring of archeology, and flat contradiction of each other’s 
statements. Professor Robertson shows that almost the whole edifice of 
this modern false criticism is composed of matter whieh will not stand the 
test of common sense, and of theories which are baseless as the fabric of 
adream. We may add that these doughty critics agree so little among 
themselves, that one kills the other, like the dragon-and-earth-sprung- 
Cadmeans, after whose mutual slaughter a comparatively easy task is 
left to the Christian apologist of the Scriptures. We recommend this 
work to all who believe in Holy Writ, and wish to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them; but it should be read in connection with Professor 
Driver’s recent work on the Old Testament criticism. V; 
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11. MVomen’s Znfiuence in the East. By Joun J. Poot. (London: Elliot 
Stock, 1892.) It is to be hoped that the growing interest taken by Europe 
in matters connected with Indian women will procure for this work a 
more favourable reception than usually falls to the lot of books dealing 
with India. It gives sketch-lives of twenty-seven Indian ladies, who by 
the love they inspired in others, or by the greater and nobler means ot 
their own talents and virtues, influenced the course of public events. So 
little is known by the general reader regarding India, that the tales here 
told will come as a revelation to the multitude who little suspect the 
numerous instances furnished by Indian history, of daring deeds, romantic 
attachments, chivalrous sentiments, talented womanhood, and brilliant 
virtues, which like gems shine with all the greater lustre in the dark setting 
of their surroundings. The author does full justice to his interesti n 
subject, though his pages are not free from blemishes, among which mistakes 
in Oriental words is the chief. There are a few among his heroines whose 
claim to a place in this galaxy one may question, like the Princess Ayesha, 
who did little beyond marring the prospects of aby no means very brilliant 
prince-lover. Others whose claims are undoubted are omitted—like the 
Princess Jehanara, the misguided but valiant Rani of Jhansi, and Rani 
Rajindhar of Patiala. Let us hope that these will grace the pages of a 
second volume, as Sir Lepel Griffin suggests in the short but excellent and 
sympathetic introduction which he has written for this work. We fully 
share Sir Lepel’s view, that much as the system of Oriental female seclusion 
is railed at by, those who know it-not yet seek to overturn it, it has neither 


suppressed: the-manifestations of-teminine genius, nor injured the purity of 
feminine virtues. These whp know.and love the East do not expect much 
good frora tie substituvion “ef an unsuitable system, which in our own 
West shows at least as many bad fruits as good, and contrasts by no 
means very favourably with the system which the ignorant despise and the 


fanatics try to uproot. V. 
12. A Traveller's Narrative of the Episode of the Bab. By E.G. BRowne, 
M.A., M.B. 2 vols. (Cambridge: The University Press, 1891.) The 
first volume gives a photo-lithographic copy of the clearly-written MS. of 
which the second volume is a good translation with ‘copious notes by 
Professor Browne. Written by a Babi, and translated and commented by 
one who candidly says he began his investigations as an admirer and 
sympathizer, one cannot expect in these pages anything like unprejudiced 
history of a secret sect, which certainly did not, at any time, promise much 
from its rather visionary and communistic teaching, and which, according 
to more recent accounts, seem dying out. It is more to the student of 
Persian and Arabic that the work will be of interest, as a specimen of 
modern Persian style. Though interesting in this light to the philologist, 
it shows a poverty and barbarism of style and language which would promise 
little for the future of Persian literature, were it to be taken as a specimen 
of all later writings. ‘The Babi MS. is well edited and well translated by 
Professor Browne, and well got up by the University Press. The transla- 
tion, however, is susceptible of improvement here and there ; and we note, 
certainly not with approbation, that in the printed Oriental type in the 
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second volume the initial form of the sixth to ninth letters of the Persian 
alphabet is always given where medial and final forms should be used. 
This attempt at simplifying matters for the compositors at the expense of 
accuracy in calligraphy must be unsparingly condemned. Professor Browne 
may not succeed in his attempt at popularizing Babiism—and for that part 
of his work one is tempted to ask evi bono ?—but he certainly has produced 
a very fine book, of great interest to Oriental scholars, for singularity of 
matter and style, and well edited. V. 

13. Himalayan Journals, by Sin J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.1. (London: 
Ward, Lock & Co.) This, the 32nd volume of the Minerva Library, is the 
detailed account of a three years’ stay in the East,—a mine of information 
for the. botanist, the geologist, and the anthropologist, while it is a pleasant 
narrative for the gencral reader. It is profusely and well illustrated. 
Reprinted from the first edition, now nearly 40 years old, it contains 
nothing new; yet it is still a most interesting account of expeditions 
into two parts of the Himalayas which have not been frequently visited, 
either before or since, by enthusiasts for science, like Sir Joseph Hooker. 
To the ordinary reader they describe quite a ¢erra incognita, and describe 
it well. The author’s services to science are too well known to require 
mention ; yet these pages show a devotion to his pursuits, and a thorough 
spirit of sacrificing everything, and running every risk for the objects of 
his expedition, which fairly entitle Sir Joseph to rank not only as one of 
the leaders, but also as one of the martyrs, of science. His descriptions 
of the races which he visited are good; and the terms on which he lived 
with them, especially his favourite Lepchas, reflect credit on both parties. 
Messrs. Ward Lock & Co. have our thanks fora useful, interesting and 
pleasant book. ¥. 

14. Zhe Real Jesus, by JOHN VICKERS. (Loudon: Williams & Norgate.) 
This is the superficial and rather declamatory work of a Theist, “ from a 
Jewish point of view” (he says), It is, of course, in a violently anti- 
Christian strain: like a bad actor, he tears a passion to rags, and out- 
Herods Herod. Even Graetz, whom he occasionally quotes, refutes much 
of what Mr. Vickers says, and would certainly have declined to follow 
him in his diatribes. Jewish authors (quite able to defend themselves) 
have generally a far higher idea of at least the ‘historical character, 
which Mr, Vickers here clumsily misrepresents. His attempt has not 
even the merit of novelty, ingenuity, or good writing. His calibre as 
a writer may be gauged from his pompous statement (p. 24): ‘Some of 
the finest cathedrals in this country are said to have been at their first 
erection scarcely better than thatched barns.” ‘This is a violation of 
history, architecture, and common sense, unless he means, what he does not 
say, that the predecessors of the /ater grand cathedrals were such barns. 
His history is of a piece with this sample of sense and style. V. 

15. 4 Grammar of the Khassi Language. By Rev. H. Roserts, 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) This volume of Triibner’s collec- 
tion of simplified grammars deals with a comparatively unimportant language 
used only in a corner of India, but deals with it well. Its principal faults 
seem to be excess of detail, and a rather strange desire of making it serve 
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the purpose of teaching English grammar to Khassi readers. We can only 
say that beginners of the Khassi are likely to be perplexed by the former, 
and the Khassis who can read and understand this grammar will not need 
to be taught English. ‘The work, however, is well worthy of its place in 
an excellent Series. a; 

16. A Second Supplement to the Anglo-Indian Codes. By WHIT ry 
Stokes, D.C.L., etc. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press.) Like its predecessor, 
this Supplement gives recent decisions on the India Code, and a summary 
of Indian legislation to the end of May, 1891. The author’s high 
qualifications for the task render it needless to do more than call attention 
to the publication of the pamphlet. <. 

17. Jerusalem: its History and Hope. By Mrs.OvipHant. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) Some books defeat the very purpose of their authors: 
this is one. It is well written, well illustrated, well got up, and pleasant 
to read; yet it tells rather of the Rhapsodist than the Historian. It 
gives the scriptural history of Jerusalem, much diluted with sentimental 
platitudes. Pugnacious in parts, it bristles with diatribes against criticism 
of the Holy Scriptures. The author fails to see that criticism is only 
wrong when it is rash and unwarranted ; and that reverence to the sacred 
writings is quite consistent with free discussion. But it is useless to 
argue with one who believes that a// the Psalms were written by David 
himse’f—including that “‘ By the Waters of Babylon? ”—simply because 
they have been commonly called the Psalms of David! ¥. 

18. Zhe Music and Musical Instruments of Southern India. By Captain 
C.R. Day. (London : Novello, Ewer & Co.) ‘To give this splendid book 
its deserts would require not a notice, but an article. It is the work of a 
specialist, and bears on every page the impress of great reading and much 
personal observation, with a thorough knowledge of the science of 
music. It shows, what many, from ignorance, doubt: that Ancient India 
took the lead in music, as in many other sciences and arts, and that the 
Indian ear was cultivated toa pitch which we perhaps have not yet 
attained, of appreciating minute intervals of sound. We can, from 
personal experience, vouch for the author's correctness in stating that 
excellent music can still be heard in India, but only when diligently sought, 
though the art, like many others, is, alas! dying out. The book is 
beautifully illustrated, and carefully written. In fact it leaves little to 
be desired unless it be an explanation of the difference between the Ragas 
and their corresponding Rags. We congratulate Captain Day on having 
produced a book of great merit, and recommend it to our readers, as a 
work not to be glanced over, but to be studied with care. V. 

19. Zhe Story of Africa and its Explorers. By Dr. Ropert Brown. 
(London: Cassell & Co., Pt. 1.) Under the able editorship of an ex- 
perienced traveller and writer, this work promises to supply a thorough 
account of African exploration, and some solution of the problems of races 
and languages. It is splendidly illustrated and the map presented with 
this part is about the best we have seen. V. 

20. Historical Essays (Fourth Series). By PRoressor E. A. FREEMAN. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1892.) This bulky volume gives us twenty- 
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two essays contributed, by the erudite and painstaking Regius Professor 
of History, Oxford, on various subjects, to different Reviews, some as long 
ago as 1868, others only last year. If not all strictly speaking historical, 
they are all historically treated in the Professor’s well-known, remarkable 
and admirable form, and are sure to meet the attention they deserve. 
Since this short notice was written, we have to lament the death of the 
gifted author, whose sound judgment, wide reading, deep erudition, clear 
penetration, and quickness in grasping salient and distinctive points amid 
a mass of details, placed him in the front rank of our historians. Ve 

21. Eight Days. Anovel by R. E. Forrest (London : Smith, Elder & 
Co.), would have been readable enough had the author not drawn the 
eight days to an interminable length. Like most modern novel writers 
he has the great fault of being too prolix. The plot of the story is laid 
in Khazirabad and centres chiefly round five English girls, their respec- 
tive admirers and sad adventures and destinies, during the eight days’ 
mutiny there. The author must have lived in India, for he describes 
Indian station life well, and with a certain sense of humour as if he was 
laughing in his sleeve all the time over some of the characters he no 
doubt has taken from real life. However, as already said, he is apt to be 
wearisome by going too much into details about mere trifles. The novel 
will doubtless be much appreciated by young people, especially by girls 
who will probably go into raptures over the chapter “ Under the Moon- 
light,” where Beatrice Fane, one of the heroines, is thus described: ‘ She 
stands there with the now vivid moonlight falling full on her golden hair, 
on her sxowy-skinned (a new-coined phrase) beautiful face, on her down- 
ward flowing snowy robes, her stately beautiful figure, verily she looks like 
a celestial being—like a daughter of the gods.” 

The mixture of sentimentality with the tragico-comic and heroic, is some- 
times highly amusing. Still there are many passages of real and exquisite 
pathos scattered through the novel, and some of the characters are well 
drawn ; for instance, Captain Lennox, and the Begum in all her fiendish 
wickedness and. beauty. We would advise the author in future not to 
let his pen run away with him, but to use some little repression in his 
style and feelings, and condense his next production, E. J. A. 

22. Missionaries in China, By ALEXANDER MICcuiE, Tientsin. (London: 
E. Stanford.) We had occasion to refer to this really important work in 
our last issue in connection with Mr. Michie’s article in that number on 
“India and China.” The author, though modestly claiming only to shed 
a little light on the subject, well succeeds in dispelling the mist that 
hangs round one of the most important questions of the day, whose full 
significance and bearing is thoroughly appreciated by statesmen and mer- 
chants. Indeed, the use of missionaries as an unrivalled disintegrating 
force, is well recognized ; and who shall blame the missionaries, these arch- 
converters, these true alchemists, these possessors of the philosopher’s 
stone? Is this magnum opus, on which the teaching of several hundred 
sects converges, a small matter? Is it nought to take the base metal—the 
outward civilization, the pomp and riches, etc.—from the heathen, and to 
convert this dross for his benefit into blessing everlasting? Never was 
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transmutation more thorough ; out of the material and transient has sprung 
the spiritual and enduring. Oh, Convert! Not a stain sullies thy soul fo 





that, by this simple process has been saved ; follow the teaching of these - 
masters of wisdom, and the clutches of mammon close—not on thee, who 
" art liberated, but—on thy teacher, who, a willing sacrifice, has offered do 
himself up for thee ! Refuse not the inestimable boon! th: 
| But Mr. Michie is careful not to take a one-sided view; he is as impar- th 
tial to the Chinese as to the missionaries. A great distinction must also 
be drawn between the different ingredients that go to make up this 4 
il 


explosive and corrosive compound, known as the missionary body. On 
the one hand, there are men of great learning, large views, discrimination, pre 


and tolerance; on the other, there are a strange jumble of half-witted the 
enthusiasts and keen-witted hypocrites, whose arrogance towards native kal 
officials, obstinacy and intolerance towards everything outside their narrow ab 
horizon is well described by Mr. Michie, and may have formed the cause of . 
many a so-called outrage. ins 
The latter class are a remarkable people altogether; they are as a rule oa 
0 


. attached to the “ China Inland Mission.”” Every member has a aifferent 
and yet the only true doctrine ; the good in the benighted heathen around put 


them is regarded as a trick of Satan ; they claim for themselves the utmost bo} 
tolerance, yet are ever engaged in vilifying and undermining the ethics, fort 
customs, and religion of their neighbours ; they persist in forming zmferia vid 
in imperio, with themselves as nuclei, and their converts as bulwarks ; the ind 
Chinese authorities are defied, deep plans are laid for getting pork mixed ve 

valt 


secretly with the food of a Mahommedan, or meat with that of a vegetarian 
—vegetarianism, as Mr. Michie informs us, is rather common in China— pop 





yet these strange people shirk the consequences of their deeds and do not thai 
eagerly embrace well-deserved martyrdom, but call on all the powers in the 
heaven and Europe to revenge their wrongs upon their foes! Space forbids - 
the mention of other unpleasant traits—so ably exposed by Mr. Michie—in ‘age 
' the character of these self-constituted agents of Providence, but not even ‘ail 
the most superficial observer would fail to notice the remarkable fact of _— 
their perfect familiarity with the purposes of the Almighty, and their child- the , 
like and touching confidence in the righteousness of their cause and their - 
own personal infallibility. Roman Catholic missionaries, in China as oi 
; elsewhere, stand out conspicuously, in their unostentatious procedure, not p we 
only from this vulgar herd, but from other missionary societies as well. 7’ 
Much importance attaches to Mr. Michie’s plan of a modus vivendt ; so “" 
much the more, as we believe that the truly enlightened and intelligent ne 
i leaders of the missionaries—like the learned Dr. Edkins and others—are thore 
f inclined to agree with it. The main feature would be to place the oh 
: Christian religion practically, and not only theoretically—as it already is an 
—on the footing of a State religion, and, guarded by suitable agree- 


ments, under the protection of the Chinese Government, which would zs 


quickly curb all unruly element on the side of Christians and non- * 

Christians. It must not be forgotten that in this matter the generally ‘ag 

sluggish Government of China has itself, on one occasion, taken the initia- - 
ve 


tive in preparing proposals ; but this did not suit the States whose desire is 
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to push their own interests only: in this respect France is the chief offender, 
for it extends quite an undesired protection to the very people—the French 
missionaries—who, by its laws, are exiled from their native country. 

A conviction is growing up, we are glad to say, that the command “‘ Z/e 
docete” is not intended to be supported by men-of-war, and it is whispered 
that the greatest obstacle to the spread of Christianity are the missionaries 
themselves. Es 

23. Lhe Chinese ; their present and future: medical, political and social. 
By Rosert COLTMAN, JR., M.D. The author, with an enthusiasm that does 
him credit, resolved upon seeing the land of those mysterious, incom- 
prehensible Chinese, whom he constantly encountered in America. As 
the outcome of this wish, we discover him—on turning over a few pages 
—installed as surgeon and consulting physician of one of the innumer- 
able missionary societics. The book is decidedly interesting, though 
it seems curious that the author does not try to be a little more receptive 
instead of restore. We do not think it so very clever to “ crow” over 
Chinese literati, by exposing their ignorance of the precise distance 
of the sun from the earth, the diameter of the moon, etc., etc. ; and 
putting them to shame by remarking that ten-year-old American 
boys know “useful little facts like these.” Not everyone has the good 
fortune to be born a free citizen of a free republic, where each indi- 
vidual can do what he likes, provided, of course, some other stronger 
individual, or one who is a better marksman, allows him. The chapters 
devoted to the medical experiences of the author, are probably the most 
valuable ; vegetarians will be pleased to learn that the cures amongst a 
population living mainly on vegetables, are more rapid and thorough, 
than amongst those feeding on the flesh of animals. It surprises us that 
the author should not have taken the trouble to subject the native systems 
of medicine to a thorough and candid examination. Speaking of the 
“social evil,” which appears to have spread nearly as much in China as 
in the West, the author quotes a method invented, and actually put into 
execution by Judge Yuan of Chinanfoo, who effected both purification of 
the district and individual reform by a very singular expedient. Western 
judges have assumed the grey locks of age and wisdom, but they have not 
as yet thought of laying pretence to such originality. H. 

24. Arabes et Kabyles. Par Le Vte. DE Carx DE Saint AyMour. (Paris : 
Paul Ollendorff.) The learned author sets himself the task of disabusing 
his countrymen of all the fanciful notions regarding Algeria, that in 
France appear to take the place of real knowledge on the subject. We 
thoroughly agree with the author that there is absolutely no meaning 
in the term ‘‘l’indigéne,” or our own “ native,” and that it is absurd to 
class a number of totally distinct races under that one very vague 
term. As regards the author’s contention that the only hope for better- 
ing the condition of non-Europeans, and vanquished races, is the spread 
of Christianity, a task which should not be left to private enterprise only, 
but be aided by the Government, it is much open to dispute ; nor is the 
example of Europe, and France, to which the author points in particular, 
so very convincing, for, in the first place European civilization, whether 
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good or bad, has absolutely no connection with Christianity, and secondly, 
we are not aware that France is, in any sense, such a stronghold of the 
Faith as is implied. Vicomte de Saint Aymour’s colonization plan is 
certainly very interesting, especially in the chapter treating of the Berber 
mountaineers as colonizers ; the author is nothing, if not thorough, and 
there is no doubt that his plan would, if put into execution, stamp out 
in a short time all the religious and race characteristics of the people 
subjected to its effects, and make them first-rate French caricatures. 
The book is admirably written, and well worth perusal. M. 
25. Grammatik, Vocabularium und Sprachproben der Sprache von Murray 
Island. Von Dr. A. GRar v. SCHULENBURG. (Leipzig: Wilhelm 
Friedrich.) The author deserves praise for having undertaken what 
would surely seem, at first sight, an uninteresting and thankless task. 
The culture of that happy island is little removed from zero ; intelligence 
has apparently not sufficed to evolve a system of numeration beyond the 
number /wo, three is already a very vague term; numbers beyond three are 
produced by combinations of two, and two-and-three. The missionaries 
have it seems had pity on the unfortunate people, and have now 
supplied them with a kind of “ pigeon” English for their numbers; they 
have also given ‘them words for prophet and wine, etc. Two of the 
shorter gospels have been translated, and by the kindness of Dr. R. N. 
Cust—the great authority on all languages of which no one else knows 
anything—our author has utilized them in his book, which is elaborated 
with characteristic German scholarship and thoroughness. M. 
26. Die Jabim-Sprache der Finschhafener Gegend. By Dr. O.SCHELLONG. 
(Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich.) This book, like the preceding one, forms 
a contribution to Messrs. W. Friedrich’s valuable series on comparative 
linguistics. The Yabim language is a little more interesting than that 
of Murray Island, as it is altogether a more developed vehicle for the 


- expression of thought. There ave numerals in this language, and they 


go by fives. The author has also discovered that there is accentuation, 
but its rules seem as yet to elude him. 

We must congratulate the author on his acute sense of hearing: to 
show instances of onomatopoetic possibilities in the language, “ géliip,” to 
fly (of a bird); “ taliti,” to run; “ssébéng ssébéng,” quick; and other 
similar examples are quoted: to us these instances seem by no means so 
very striking as to deserve being picked out. On the whole, the book 
reflects credit on author and publisher alike, and for those who must study 
this uninteresting language, it is surely of extreme value. M. 

27. Schliemann’s Excavations ; an archeological and historical study. By 
Dr. C. ScHucHHaARDT. (London : Macmillan & Co.) The book before us 
is the English edition prepared and translated in a most commendable 
manner by’Eugénie Sellers. Dr. Schuchhardt’s work derives a special, 
though melancholy, interest from the circumstance that now the great 
Pathfinder of Trojan antiquity is no more; no fresh discoveries, no brilliant 
theories, no learned works will issue from that source; the enthusiast 
merchant, the famous Heinrich Schliemann is dead. 

Dr. Schuchhardt’s book is, indeed, a magnum opus, for from the vast 
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quantity of mostly ill-arranged and not readily accessible material of 
Schliemann’s researches a handy and most carefully elaborated 8vo. volume 
of—in the English edition—not more than 340 odd pages (without the 
introduction and the very numerous and excellent illustrations, scale- 
drawings, maps, etc.) is placed at our disposal. A very noticeable feature is 
the learned introduction by Dr. W. Leaf, which in itself forms the best review 
of Dr. Schuchhardt’s, and also generally, Schliemann’s labours. M. 

28. Le Droit Coutumier des Khevsours. Par VictoR DINGELSTEDT. 
(Paris : Ernest Thorin.) A scholarly twelve-page pamphlet. 

29. Histoire des Relations de la France avec? Abyssinie Chrétienne sous les 
vegnes de Louis XITL., et de Louis XTV. Par Le VTE. DE Carx DE SAINT 
Aymour. 2nd Edition. (Paris: A. Faivre et H. Teillard.) Whatever 
comes from the pen of this Jearned writer is worthy of close study. The 
book before us is no exception ; it shows a deal of research, and gives 
information of quite a special nature, throwing much side-light on the 
history of those times. M. 

30. Jn the Land of the Lion and Sun, or Modern Persia. By C.J. WItxs, 
M.D. Dr. Wills has produced a very readable book in recounting his 
experiences in Persia from 1866 to 1881. More stress should have been 
laid on the fact that the work recounts the author’s personal experiences 
only, as the bare title is somewhat misleading. We do not think that this 
is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of Persia, but the book 
is decidedly interesting and often amusing. The illustrations are well 
chosen ; those from native drawings are quaint, and lend a special charm 
to the book. M. 

31. The Lifeand Times of Hafiz of Shiraz. By M. HAMEED-ULLAH, B.A. 
(Cantab). (Allahabad.) The able editor of the “ Allahabad Review” 
must be congratulated upon the scholarship and critical acumen displayed 
in his little brochure on the celebrated Persian poet. M. 

32. Max Miiller and the Science of Language: A Criticism. By WILLIAM 
Dwicur Wuitney, Prof. in Yale University. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1892.) In connection with the recent new and revised edition of 
Prof. F, Max Miiller’s “Science of Language,” Prof. Whitney success- 
fully essays—not for the first time—to point out the errors of this eminent 
popularizer. We cannot quote from cover to cover, as, in the interests 
of Orientalism, we should like to do; but we invite a careful perusal of 
this able “criticism,” the more so as Prof. Whitney, whether he be im- 
personal or personal in his remarks, shows himself, unlike his opponent, 
a fair fighter. With singular appreciativeness he is alive to the un- 
doubted merits of Prof. F. Max Miiller, and even finds space for express- 
ing his admiration of them in referring to the Oxford professor as “a born 
littérateur,” who, though not pretending to consistency, approaches “ in his 
genial way,” a subject “from one side, and presents one lively view of it ; 
then he approaches it from another side, and presents another view ; how 
the two views stand related to one another is no concern of his.” 

It is to be hoped that when a further edition of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
“Science of Language” should become necessary, the author will avail 
himself largely of Prof. Whitney’s hints, and change the title into “ Facts 
and Fancies in regard to Language and other related subjects.” H. 
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33- Across Thibet, being a translation of “ De Paris au Tonkin & travers 
le Tibet inconnu.” By GABRIEL Bonva ot, translated by C. B. Pitman. 
2 vols. (Cassell & Co.) In the little space at our disposal we can but 
draw the attention of our readers to M. Bonvalot’s latest work and its 
English translation. Explorations in Asia contrast with those in other 
countries, notably Africa, in so far as they are generally fruitful of i impor- 
tant results, and the bringing to light of really interesting and valuable in- 
formation. If self-command, dauntless pluck, knowledge of character, 
tenacity of purpose, and good-humour are the qualities that go to make a 
successful traveller, M. Bonvalot can certainly claim to be one. As regards 
the information collected, it chiefly depends upon powers of observation and 
a sympathetic nature ; of the former gift our intrepid explorer has a fair share, 
as testified by the book before us, ‘The self-possession of M. Bonvalot is ap- 
parent from many incidents; the most striking instance, perhaps, is the 
account of the Chinese official at Kurla, who, without proper authority, con- 
fiscated M. Bonvalot’s pass, and then produced a warrant for the latter’s 
arrest ; to the extreme terror of the Chinaman, his intended victim took 
possession of the warrant, presumably for eventual submission at Pekin. 
The result was the speedy restoration of the pass in return for the warrant. 
The narrative of the hardships endured is the more impressive from the un- 
assuming way in which it is written. It would be unfair to conclude this 
brief notice without a reference to the, in every way worthy, companions of 
M. Bonvalot—Prince Henry of Orleans, to whom the excellent illustrations 
are due, and Father Dedeken. As regards the translation and the get-up of 
the book, translator and publisher both deserve praise. H. 
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1. Zhe Syrian Church in India, by G. MILNE Rak, M.A. (London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons, 1892), which we received too late for due notice, 
but which a cursory examination shows to be a work of some research and 
great interest, with the blemish of a somewhat anti-Catholic tone. 2. 
Vikramorvasi of Kalidasa. ‘Translated into Spanish by F. G. Ayuso ; 
and 3. Sakuentala, by the same. (Madrid.) 4. A@tssad do Visconde de 
San Januario, nas Republicas da America do Sul. (Lisboa: Imprensa 
Nacional.) 5. Zhe Rauzat-us-safa, or Garden of Purity. By E. 
REHATSEK. (Part I., vol 2), completing that lamented scholar’s translation 
of the first part of Mtrkhona’s General History. 6. Great Britain’s Work 
in Egypt (T. and A. Constable, Edinburgh), showing well the benefits 
reaped in Egypt from British occupation, and that all that is needed, and 
must be taken, is time to complete reforms. 7. Za Civilta Catholica 
(Rome: Alessandro Beffani), the most notable paper in which is Fr. de 
Cara’s on the identity of the Pelasgians and Hittites. 8. Le Polybiblion. 
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